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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS  36’^  ' 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

1.  G.  Delling,  “Johann  Jakob  Griesbach.  Seine  Zeit,  sein  Leben,  sein  Werk,”  Theol 
Zeit  33  (2,  ’77)  81-99. 

A  description  of  the  family  background  and  education  of  J.  J.  Griesbach  (1745-1812), 
his  scholarly  achievements  (as  editor,  exegete,  historian,  and  theologian),  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualities.  Though  in  his  own  time  Griesbach  represented  a  rather  liberal  theology, 
he  was  averse  to  extreme  views  like  those  of  H.  E.  G.  Paulus.  The  critic  Griesbach  was 
first  and  foremost  a  theologos,  i.e.  one' who  bore  witness  to  God’s  benefactions  in  Jesus 
Christ.  A  bibliography  of  Griesbach’s  published  works  and  of  some  early  19th-century 
writings  about  him  concludes  the  article. — D.J.H. 

2.  A.  H.  Jones,  “Great  Interpreters — VII.  Alfred  Loisy  (1857-1940),”  ScriptBull  8  (1, 
’77)  15-16.  [See  §  19-855.] 

A  review  of  Loisy’s  life  and  exegetical  achievements  shows  that  the  biblical  question 
was  at  the  heart  of  his  intellectual  development.  His  work  exhibits  a  ferocious  quest  for 
independence,  and  one  can  only  speculate  how  differently  it  might  have  turned  out  if  his 
ideas  had  won  acceptance  in  the  church  of  his  birth.  As  an  exegete  his  stance  remained 
resolutely  historical  and  nontheological,  and  as  such  it  provides  an  antidote  to  all  in¬ 
terpretations  that  incorporate  a  theological  a  priori. — D.J.H. 

3.  S.  J.  Kistemaker,  “The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,”  J ournEvangTheolSoc  20(1, 
’77)  3-14. 

To  say  that  a  NT  document  needed  apostolic  authority  in  order  to  be  accepted  as 
canonical  does  not  always  appear  applicable.  Rather,  the  content  of  a  given  document 
must  have  demonstrated  that  the  author  spoke  with  the  authority  given  by  Christ.  The 
message  of  the  NT  controlled  the  development  of  the  canon  in  three  stages  concluded  by 
a  summary:  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  Revelation.  Instead  of  creating  the  canon,  the 
church  merely  ratified  decisions  that  had  already  been  reached  by  believers  individually 
and  by  congregations  collectively.  Through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  apostles  became  God’s 
instruments  for  writing  the  inspired  history  of  redemption. — D.J.H. 


4.  F.  Michaeli,  “Vies  paralleles:  Adolphe  Lods  et  Maurice  Goguel,”  EtudTheolRel  52 
(3,  ’77)  385-401. 

During  most  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  students  at  the  Faculte  Libre  de 
Theologie  Protestante  de  Paris  could  follow  the  courses  of  two  professors  who  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  Protestant  biblical  study  in  France:  A.  Lods  for  the  OT  and  M. 
Goguel  for  the  NT.  Though  their  personal  styles  were  very  different,  their  professorial 
and  scholarly  careers  ran  parallel  in  many  respects.  They  were  among  the  first  in  France 
to  apply  rigorously  the  historical-critical  method  to  the  study  of  biblical  texts.  Their 
breadth  of  view  and  intellectual  honesty  led  them  to  reject  extremist  and  negative 
positions.  They  carried  out  their  tasks  in  the  framework  of  the  church  with  a  real 
concern  to  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  its  present  and  future  servants. — D.J.H. 
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5.  D.  Nineham,  “A  Salute  to  Bultmann,”  EpworthRev  4  (2,  ’77)  7-12. 

Bultmann  stands  out  among  the  theologians  of  his  time  for  his  insight  that  the  stories 
in  the  Gospels  are  first-hand  evidence  only  for  what  the  early  Christians  were  thinking 
and  teaching  about  Jesus  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  for  his  insistence  that  the 
NT  accounts  of  Jesus  differ  according  to  which  background  (apocalyptic,  gnostic, 
mystery-religions)  predominated  in  the  author’s  mind,  and  for  his  suggestion  that  the 
language  of  the  NT  must  be  demythologized  before  it  can  become  powerful  today. 
D.J.H. 

6r.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Redating  the  New  Testament  [NTA  21,  p.  194]. 

B.  Orchard,  Matthew,  Luke  and  Mark  [NTA  21,  p.  331]. 

B.  Orchard  and  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  “Redating  Revelation.  Two  Reviews  of  Books 
Redating  New  Testament  Documents,”  Ampleforth  Journal  [York]  82  (2,  ’77)  41-45. — 
(1)  Orchard  sees  Robinson’s  work  as  a  serious  and  timely  contribution  to  the  general 
reassessment  of  all  the  current  assumptions  of  biblical  theology,  as  uncovering  some  of 
the  bias  that  has  unconsciously  affected  so  much  modern  work,  and  as  presenting  a 
position  that  can  be  rationally  defended.  But  he  maintains  that  the  external  evidence  for 
the  authorship  of  NT  books  and  for  dating  NT  documents  should  be  taken  far  more 
seriously  than  Robinson  has  done.  (2)  Robinson  commends  Orchard’s  book  for  loosening 
the  ties  that  have  for  so  long  bound  us  to  the  rigidities  of  the  Two- Document  hypothesis. 
However,  he  finds  the  reliance  on  the  argument  from  order  “the  greatest  weakness  of 
this  book”  and  doubts  the  adequacy  of  any  hypothesis  explaining  Synoptic  relationships 
solely  by  recourse  to  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them. — D.J.H. 

Interpretation 

7.  J.  A.  Baird,  “Content  Analysis,  Computers  and  the  Scientific  Method  in  Biblical 
Studies,”  PerspRelStud  4  (2,  ’77)  112-140.  [See  §  21-6.] 

Content  analysis  is  one  aspect  of  the  emergence  of  biblical  criticism  into  the  second 
period  of  its  growing  scientific  maturity.  It  aims  at  a  statistical  classification  of  a  given 
body  of  content  in  terms  of  categories  devised  to  yield  data  relevant  to  that  particular 
content.  It  is  syntactic,  semantic,  objective,  systematic,  and  quantitative.  After  explain¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  content  analysis  and  the  advantages  of  applying  computer  technol¬ 
ogy  to  biblical  material,  the  article  describes  the  system  of  tags  developed  for  the 
author’s  computer-aided  content  analysis  of  the  audience  situation  in  the  Synoptic  Gos¬ 
pels  according  to  this  pattern:  recording  units,  units  of  classification,  levels  of  analysis. 
Evaluation  of  the  computer-generated  information  indicates  that  (1)  the  Evangelists 
were  very  careful  to  identify  the  audience  to  which  any  one  of  Jesus’  sayings  was 
directed,  (2)  there  is  discontinuity  in  the  manifest  content  between  Jesus’  teaching  and 
the  narrative  material,  (3)  an  observable  continuity  binds  the  Jesus-sayings  into  a  coher¬ 
ent  and  intrinsically  consistent  body  of  teaching,  and  (4)  most  of  the  patterns  comple¬ 
ment  each  other  and  produce  an  image  of  Jesus  that  is  in  clear  focus. — D.J.H. 

8.  P.  Beauchamp,  “Exegese  aujourd’hui:  histoire  et  grammaire,”  Quatre  Fleuves 
[Paris]  7  (’77)  68-81. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  R.  Simon  recognized  that  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
found  more  easily  in  the  mystical  interpretations  of  the  Fathers  than  in  the  literary 
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interpretations  of  the  grammarians.  Patristic  exegesis  did  in  fact  respect  the  “body  of 
discourse”  quality  of  the  biblical  book,  attending  to  both  its  beginning  and  its  end  as 
history.  The  present  era,  on  the  other  hand,  is  marked  by  a  crisis  of  the  letter,  a  crisis 
that  demands  not  only  an  understanding  of  the  Fathers  but  also  respect  for  and  open- 
mindedness  to  the  tradition.  It  was  science,  indifferent  to  all  else  but  the  fact,  that 
precipitated  the  present  crisis.  The  OT,  because  of  the  vast  time  space  it  covers,  lent 
itself  more  readily  to  scientific  historical  criticism  than  did  the  NT.  If  comparison  there 
be,  then  it  is  not  between  the  OT  and  the  NT  but  between  the  OT  and  the  church.  It  is 
this  that  constitutes  the  proper  “body  of  discourse,”  of  which  the  Fathers  were  so  aware. 
What  R.  Simon  opposed  to  the  Fathers  was  not  the  historians,  however,  but  the  “gram¬ 
marians.”  Today,  in  the  parallel  development  of  history  and  “grammar,”  the  latter  is 
often  subordinated  to  the  former.  History  submits  “fiction”  to  criticism.  But  the  letter — 
that  “artifact”  of  the  scribe — is  the  depository  of  fiction,  and  the  letter  must  have  its  day. 
The  relation  of  the  two  Testaments  is  a  relation  according  to  the  laws  of  the  written,  the 
laws  of  the  letter.  To  discover  these  laws  is  a  task  that  faces  today’s  exegesis.  The 
problem  of  what  is  said  has  been  for  too  long  hidden  under  the  problem  of  the  fact.  The 
“fact  of  the  said,”  in  presenting  itself  as  the  “fact  of  the  written,”  passes  beyond  the 
threshold  of  history.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  itself  a  letter,  not  just  the  end  and  seal  of 
every  letter.  If  Scripture  can  be  unmoored  from  the  past,  it  is  because  the  cross  is  the 
sign  by  which  every  sign  yields  its  representative  content.  The  cross  is  thus  the  pivot  for 
the  reading  of  the  two  Testaments,  both  of  which  are  word  of  grace  and  word  of 
judgment  for  us  in  the  now. — S.B.M. 

9.  H.  Blocher,  “L’hermeneutique  selon  Rudolf  Bultmann,”  Hokhma  2  (’76)  11-34. 

Bultmann’s  program  of  demythologization  is  based  on  the  fundamental  opposition 
between  nature  and  history,  between  determinism  and  indetermination,  between  theo¬ 
retical  reason  and  existential  knowledge.  According  to  him,  the  process  of  interpretation 
involves  precomprehension,  interrogation  of  the  text,  and  self-understanding.  While  the 
coherence  of  his  work  is  admirable,  he  has  been  criticized  for  impoverishing  the  message 
of  the  NT,  for  ignoring  the  tensions,  ambiguities,  and  implausibilities  within  his  own 
work,  and  for  rigid  adherence  to  his  theoretical  presuppositions. — D.J.H. 

10.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Primary  Sense  and  Plenary  Sense,”  EpworthRev  4  (2,  ’77)  94-109. 

The  way  to  ensure  that  the  extended  interpretation  or  existential  application  of  the 
text  does  not  get  out  of  hand  is  to  determine  the  primary  sense  (even  when  it  is  complex) 

I  and  keep  it  constantly  in  view.  The  plenary  sense,  to  be  valid,  must  be  the  plenary  sense 
of  the  biblical  text,  and  it  will  remain  that  if  its  relationship  and  consistency  with  the 
primary  sense  be  maintained.  Hermeneutic  must  never  be  divorced  from  exegesis. — 
D.J.H. 

11.  A  DIez  Macho,  “DeraS  y  exegesis  del  Nuevo  Testamento,”  Sefarad  35  (1-2,  ’75) 

1  37-89. 

The  term  deras  signifies  not  only  the  investigation  and  actualization  of  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  meaning  of  the  word  of  God  but  also  the  sense  resulting  from  the  search  and 
actualization.  The  early  Christians  made  deductions  from  OT  testimonia  and  found 
confirmation  and  illumination  in  OT  passages.  Their  practice  of  deras  is  illustrated  by 
the  appeal  to  the  OT  citations  in  the  Matthean  infancy  narrative  and  by  the  use  of  OT 
language  and  models  in  the  Lukan  infancy  narrative.  The  remainder  of  the  article 
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illustrates  the  variety  of  midrashic  exegesis  in  the  NT  under  these  headings:  hidden  or 
subtle  instances,  interpretations  of  OT  texts,  actualizations  of  dominical  sayings,  exam¬ 
ples  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus  himself,  multiple  meanings  and  substitutions,  and  long 
midrashic  pieces  or  homilies.  Specific  texts  are  discussed,  and  bibliographic  information 
is  supplied. — D.J.H. 

12.  J.  Drury,  “The  Bible  Today — Answer  to  Jung,”  ModChurch  20  (3,  ’77)  62-70. 

Myths  are  necessary  and  move  mountains  because  they  are  integral  to  faith.  The 
decision  for  or  against  a  myth  is  nothing  less  than  the  decision  of  faith  with  its  irrevoca¬ 
ble  consequences  in  action.  To  insist  on  reason  is  to  say  that  the  spiritual  nose  is  not 
enough.  Fact  is  a  reasonable  check.  Does  the  myth  do  justice  to  facts  or  distort  and 
conceal  them?  In  the  history  of  the  NT  documents  we  can  trace  a  dialogue  between  myth 
and  fact.  Paul’s  gospel  is  strongly  mythical,  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  can  be  seen  as  the 
gradual  victory  in  Christian  literature  of  a  more  pragmatic  approach.  Jn  provides  the 
synthesis  and  myth  returns.  Along  the  road  the  adjustments  have  left  us  with  a  NT  that 
is  a  plurality  of  visions  and  so  a  charter  of  liberty  demanding  discriminating  choice  as 
well  as  commitment.  Myth  is  the  life  of  religion.  If  it  doesn’t  develop,  it  dies  and 
becomes  a  mausoleum  revered  by  an  esoteric  and  very  probably  deluded  minority.  If  it  is 
not  checked  critically  against  historical  fact,  it  goes,  more  or  less  dramatically,  off  its 
head. — M.P.H. 

13.  P.  Grelot,  “La  pratique  de  la  methode  historique  en  exegese  biblique,”  Quatre 
Fleuves  [Paris]  7  (’77)  15-37. 

Modern  biblical  historical  exegesis  is  heir  to  a  large  number  of  research  studies  and 
movements,  all  of  which  should  be  employed  judiciously  in  seeking  the  historicity  of  the 
biblical  events  (words  and  deeds)  and  their  meaning  for  today.  In  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided.  People  cannot  claim  to  read  the  Bible  with 
faith  if  they  exclude  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  experts  should 
propose  their  views  prudently,  so  as  not  to  upset  or  confuse  but  rather  to  assist  the 
uninitiated. — J.J.C. 

14.  A.  Jaubert,  “Exegese  du  Nouveau  Testament  et  documents  externes,”  Quatre 
Fleuves  [Paris]  7  (’77)  38-42. 

Any  information  that  can  be  culled  from  archaeology  or  contemporary  documents  is 
valuable  for  NT  exegetes.  The  most  remarkable  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Qum- 
ran,  where  calendaric  material  suggests  a  new  solution  for  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper. 
In  addition  the  writings  reveal  the  Qumran  group’s  messianic  expectations.  Misinterpre¬ 
tations  of  biblical  texts  can  often  be  prevented  by  a  knowledge  of  contemporary  paral¬ 
lels,  e.g.  speeches  (Acts),  literary  genres  of  testimony  and  farewell  discourses  (Jn  13-17), 
apocalyptic  language  (Revelation),  and  symbolism  (Jn;  Mt  1-2).  So  many  elements  are 
combined  in  modern  exegesis  that  were  unknown  to  commentators  such  as  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  that  one  can  rightly  ask  whether  they  were  truly  exegetes.  The  answer  is  that 
they  were,  for  they  explained  Scripture  conformably  to  the  tradition  and  faith  of  the 
church  so  as  to  meet  the  problems  of  their  contemporaries. — J.J.C. 

15.  R.  W.  Jenson,  "On  the  Problem(s)  of  Scriptural  Authority,”  Interpretation  31  (3 
’77)  237-250. 

The  article  seeks  to  debunk  laments  about  “lost”  scriptural  authority.  Belief  is  not 
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properly  directed  to  the  Bible.  Rather,  the  Bible  is  the  resource  and  norm  for  what  is 
believed — the  gospel.  The  authority  of  Scripture  is  relevant  to  the  believer’s  attempt  to 
speak  the  gospel  and  to  the  worship  and  thought  centering  in  it.  With  this  notion  as  a 
starting  point,  the  article  develops  an  account  of  scriptural  authority  that  deals  with  its 
operational,  hermeneutical,  and  metaphysical  dimensions. — D.J.H. 

l6r.  H.  Lindsell,  The  Battle  for  the  Bible  [NTA  21,  p.  77;  §  21-649r], 

R.  O.  Zorn,  “The  Bible  and  Inerrancy,”  VoxRef  2 8  (’77)  15-19. — The  major  thesis  of 
the  book — where  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  is  abandoned,  an  inevitable  loss  of  faith, 
together  with  a  consequent  loss  of  effective  witness,  takes  place — is  valid.  While 
Lindsell  does  weaken  his  case  at  times  by  inadequate  or  unsatisfactory  explanations  of 
difficulties  in  the  Bible,  in  dealing  with  the  acceptance  of  inerrancy  he  was  wise  to 
separate  the  internal  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  divine  authorship  and  Scripture’s 
own  claims  to  inerrancy. — D.J.H. 

17.  D.  Lys,  “Analyse  structurale  et  approche  litteraire,”  EtudTheolRel  52  (2,  ’77)  231- 
253. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  sixteen  recent  publications  (almost  all  in  French  or 
English)  that  use  structural  analysis  and/or  literary  criticism  in  dealing  with  the  OT  and 
NT.  Observations  on  the  advantages  and  dangers  of  these  literary  approaches  conclude 
the  article. — D.J.H. 

18.  G.  Maier,  “Einer  biblischen  Hermeneutik  entgegen?  Zum  Gesprach  mit  P. 
Stuhlmacher  und  H.  Lindner,”  TheolBeitr  8  (4,  ’77)  148-160.  [See  §§  21-315,  654.] 

Several  of  P.  Stuhlmacher’s  statements  are  not  sufficiently  definite  or  lead  to  question¬ 
able  conclusions.  Though  he  insists  that  inspiration  must  be  retained  as  essential,  his 
idea  of  it  is  not  clear.  He  further  insists  that  the  historical-critical  method  must  be 
followed  and  the  exegetical  principles  of  the  Enlightenment  adopted,  but  he  does  not  see 
how  those  principles  have  adversely  affected  the  method.  H.  Lindner  also  endorses  the 
historical-critical  method  without  perceiving  all  the  ramifications  and  problems  in¬ 
volved.  But  there  is  a  more  legitimate  approach  to  the  Bible,  one  that  is  faithful  to 
inspiration  and  history,  joins  tota  scriptura  to  sola  scriptura,  and  learns  from  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  J.  A.  Bengel  and  A.  Schlatter. — J.J.C. 

19.  H.-I.  Marrou,  “Breve  histoire  de  l’exegese  critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,” 
Quatre  Fleuves  [Paris]  7  (’77)  7-14. 

Among  the  topics  covered  in  this  history  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  NT  are 
rationalism,  the  influence  of  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  liberal  Protestantism,  W.  Wrede’s  theory 
of  the  messianic  secret,  the  Two-Document  hypothesis,  form  criticism,  redaction  criti¬ 
cism,  R.  Bultmann,  and  the  new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus. — J.J.C. 

20r.  D.  E.  Nineham,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Bible  [NTA  21,  pp.  319-320]. 

J.  Ashton,  “What  use  is  the  Bible  now?”  Month  [London]  10  (6,  ’77)  185-190. — 
Nineham  is  always  stimulating,  usually  clear,  and  often  right.  But  the  theory  of  an 
unbridgeable  gulf  between  modern  and  ancient  cultures  remains  an  unproved  (and 
improbable)  hypothesis.  Also,  one  would  never  guess  from  this  book  that  the  philosophy 
of  interpretation  had  been  the  object  of  serious  and  sustained  study  on  the  European 
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continent  for  over  two  decades.  The  second  chapter  is  marred  by  shifts  in  the  meaning  of 
“literal,”  the  unquestioning  dismissal  of  the  early  Christian  and  medieval  respect  for 
ancient  authorities,  and  the  unconscious  use  of  the  modern  distinction  between  biblical 
exegesis  and  theology.  Finally,  there  is  no  proper  assessment  of  the  role  and  value  of 
tradition. — D  .J.H. 

21.  G.  W.  Olsen,  “Allegory,  typology,  and  symbol:  thzsensus  spiritalis.  Part  I:  Defini¬ 
tions  and  earliest  history,”  IntCathRev/Communio  4  (2,  ’77)  161-179. 

Typology  differs  from  allegory  in  its  attempt  to  trace  a  relationship  of  similar  or 
analogous  situation  between  the  original  event  and  the  present  or  recent  past,  though 
this  usage  of  terms  is  somewhat  imprecise  and  anachronistic.  What  is  central  to  the 
spiritual  sense  is  its  use  to  develop  a  Christology,  to  see  the  foreshadowing  and  matura¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  message.  Both  typology  and  allegory  existed  in  Judaism  before  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  in  the  larger  Hellenistic  culture.  The  NT  writers  saw  themselves  in  their 
biblical  interpretation,  including  the  use  of  typology,  as  continuing  the  practice  of  Jesus. 
[To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

22.  C.  H.  Peters,  “How  Important  are  Historical  Events  for  Religion?  Reflections  on 
G.  E.  Lessing’s  Philosophy  of  Religion,”  CurrTheolMiss  4  (4,  ’77)  229-234. 

In  Lessing’s  philosophy  of  religion  there  was  a  flaw  that  continues  in  much  of  contem¬ 
porary  biblical  criticism.  It  is  the  mistake  of  taking  the  historical  as  less  than  central  to 
Christianity.  But  many  of  Lessing’s  “orthodox”  opponents  also  diminished  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  historical  by  focusing  on  the  formulation  of  a  rationalistic  system  of  absolute 
truth. — D.J.H. 

23.  C.  Pietri,  “De  quelques  paralogismes  de  la  critique  biblique.  Questions  d’un  histo- 
rien,”  Quatre  Fleuves  [Paris]  7  (’77)  43-67. 

Exegetes  today  should  be  conscious  that  the  Sitz  im  Leben  of  their  discipline  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  arbitrary  philology  and  positivist  historicism  of  19th-  and 
early  20th-century  German  scholarship.  Literary  dissection,  lexical  analysis,  and  source 
criticism  are  frequently  guided  by  unacceptable  theoretical  presuppositions  and  are 
often  open  to  abuse  in  practice.  Form  criticism  as  carried  out  by  R.  Bultmann  and  others 
rests  on  questionable  assumptions  regarding  the  literary  character  of  the  Gospels,  the 
sociological  function  of  the  Christian  community,  and  the  role  of  the  apostles  and  the 
first  Christian  preachers.  Biblical  exegesis  has  many  admirable  achievements  to  its 
credit,  but  it  does  seem  to  have  set  itself  up  in  a  kind  of  epistemological  bunker. — 
D.J.H. 

24.  F.  J.  Schierse,  “Ziele  und  Wege  christlicher  Schriftauslegung,”  GeistLeb  SO  (3, 
’77)  194-208. 

Though  scientific  biblical  exegesis  may  raise  problems  for  the  believer,  it  is  necessary 
and  helpful  when  properly  used.  The  purpose  and  method  of  interpretation  as  practiced 
by  believing  scholars  are  explained  in  terms  of  four  approaches:  (1)  analysis  of  the 
situation  of  the  original  writing  and  of  the  situation  of  the  original  readers — their  milieu 
and  their  problems,  (2)  dialogue  with  God  by  means  of  the  text,  (3)  integration  of  the 
individual  text  with  others  and  with  church  dogma,  (4)  application  of  the  text  to  the 
modern  readers  and  to  their  times. — J.J.C. 
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25.  G.  T.  Sheppard,  “Biblical  Hermeneutics:  The  Academic  Language  of  Evangelical 
Identity,”  UnSemQuartRev  32  (2,  ’77)  81-94. 


An  attempt  to  offer  a  clarifying  perspective  on  evangelicalism  in  the  USA  by  examin¬ 
ing  certain  issues  in  the  current  debate  over  Scripture  as  they  relate  to  the  institutional 
identity  of  the  various  parties  in  conflict.  It  is  not  the  common  belief  in  the  inerrancy  or 
infallibility  of  Scripture  that  really  defines  the  differences  among  evangelicals,  but 
nuanced  theories  about  what  constitutes  the  intentionality  and  the  meaning  of  a  text. 
Just  at  the  time  when  non-evangelical  seminaries  are  moving  into  a  post-orthodox 
period,  seminaries  like  Fuller  in  Pasadena,  CA,  are  dramatically  relaunching  the  bibli¬ 
cal  theology  movement. — D.J.H. 


26r.  D.  O.  Via,  Jr.,  Kerygma  and  Comedy  in  the  New  Testament  [NTA  19,  p.  387]. 

R.  M.  Frye,  “A  New  Criticism,”  Interpretation  31  (3,  ’77)  299-302. — Via’s  synthetic 
critical  stance,  based  on  structuralist,  existentialist,  and  phenomenological  interpreta¬ 
tions,  is  closely  geared  to  certain  of  the  most  stimulating  fashions  of  approach  today.  But 
there  are  important  areas  in  which  he  appears  to  make  undue  and  counterproductive 
separations  between  literary  history  and  literary  criticism.  His  use  of  the  term 
“tragicomedy”  for  Mk  is  based  on  the  misconception  that  comedy  cannot  contain  both 
the  comic  and  the  serious.  Furthermore,  he  too  often  assumes  that  his  understanding  of 
technical  terms  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader.  Nonetheless,  the  book  can  be  useful  to 
serious  professional  students  of  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

27.  G.  Zevini,  “L’insegnamento  costante  del  ‘senso  spirituale’  della  Scrittura  nel 
Magistero  moderno,”  EuntDoc  30  (1,  ’77)  85-126. 

The  scope  of  biblical  hermeneutics  has  been  steadily  growing  in  our  times.  It  is  no 
longer  enough  to  gather  and  arrange  the  norms  of  interpretation;  hermeneutics  increas¬ 
ingly  reflects  upon  itself  and  upon  the  human  encounter  with  God’s  living  word,  thus 
arriving  at  the  very  center  of  the  theological  enterprise.  This  fact  makes  it  opportune  to 
reflect  on  the  teaching  of  the  Magisterium  on  biblical  hermeneutics  and  in  particular  on 
spiritual  exegesis.  This  is  the  object  of  the  present  article,  which  treats  Providentissimus 
(1893),  Spiritus  Paraclitus  (1920),  the  1941  letter  of  the  Biblical  Commission  to  the 
Italian  hierarchy,  Divino  affiante  Spiritu  (1943),  Vatican  II’s  Dogmatic  Constitution  on 
Divine  Revelation  (1965),  and  Pope  Paul  Vi’s  1970  discourse  to  the  XXI  Settimana 
Biblica  Italiana.  Each  document  is  set  within  its  historical  context  before  its  teaching  on 
biblical  interpretation  is  expounded.  This  teaching  is  broad  and  varied  and  requires  a 
synthesis  of  its  contents,  which  will  be  the  object  of  a  future  study. — S.B.M. 


Textual  Criticism 

28.  H.  J.  B.  Combrink,  “Die  Griekse  teks  van  die  Nuwe  Testament  -  teksuitgawes, 
projekte  en  teoriee”  [The  Greek  Text  of  the  NT  -  Editions,  Projects,  and  Theories], 
NedGerefT eolTyd  18  (3,  ’77)  230-242. 

A  review  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of  NT  textual  criticism  with  special 
reference  to  the  Munster  project  and  new  text-critical  aids  available  to  students  and 
researchers.  As  far  as  method  is  concerned,  neither  the  genealogical  nor  the  eclectic 
(rational-critical)  approach  in  its  extreme  form  completely  satisfies,  and  a  third  alterna¬ 
tive  must  be  sought  along  the  lines  proposed  by  E.  C.  Colwell. — B.C.L. 
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29.  C.  J.  Hemer,  “7Q5:  A  Correction,”  StudPap  16  (1,  ’77)  39-40. 

A  response  to  J.  O’Callaghan’s  reply  [§  19-436]  to  the  author’s  observation  [§  19-435] 
that  7Q5  can  be  fitted  into  the  text  of  Thucydides  (1.41.2)  as  easily  as  into  Mk  6:52-53. 
Thucydides  was  introduced  into  the  discussion  simply  by  way  of  exploring  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  coincidence,  not  as  a  serious  identification.  The  coincidence  of  7Q5  with  Mk 
6:52-53  is  impressive  but  imperfect.  The  actual  identification  of  7Q5  may  well  prove  an 
insoluble  problem.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  41-47)  O’Callaghan  discusses  the  methods 
used  in  identifying  papyrus  fragments  and  defends  his  identification  of  7Q5  with  Mk 
6:52-53.]— D.J.H. 

30.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Eclecticism  and  Atticism,”  EphTheolLov  53  (1,  ’77)  107-112. 

A  response  to  C.  M.  Martini’s  questions  about  two  suggested  examples  of  Atticist 
revision  in  the  NT  text — the  reading  hos  tachista  in  Acts  17:15  and  zeso  as  the  future  of 
zb.  (1)  There  is  no  reason  for  denying  that  en  tachei  was  a  popular  expression.  Why  hos 
tachista  reached  all  the  representatives  of  the  tradition  except  D  and  why  Atticist 
corrections  were  not  made  elsewhere  in  Acts  (12:7;  22:18;  25:4)  remain  obscure.  Yet  we 
have  no  example  of  hos  tachista  for  the  1st  century  A.D. ,  but  we  do  have  one  from  A.D. 
136  ( PS1  7  [1925]  792.10)  when  Atticism  was  influential.  (2)  Why  the  Atticist  reviser 
corrected  the  text  of  Jn  with  respect  to  the  future  of  zb  is  not  clear.  Nevertheless,  zeso  is 
not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  Greek  in  the  1st  century,  and  zeso  and  not  zesomai  was 
regarded  as  the  Attic  form  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.  The  question  that  emerges  from 
instances  like  these  is  this:  how  is  it  that  frequently  at  the  same  point  we  have  two 
readings  both  existing  well  before  A.D.  400,  one  of  which  is  Hellenistic  and  the  other  the 
Attic  tradition? — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  §§  22-45,  113,  143. 


Biblical  Philology  and  Translation 

31.  O.  Bachli,  “  ‘Was  habe  ich  mit  Dir  zu  schaffen?’  Eine  formelhafte  Frage  im  A.T. 
und  N.T.,”  TheolZeit  33  (2,  ’77)  69-80. 

An  examination  of  the  phrase  “what  have  I  to  do  with  you”  in  the  OT  (2  Sam  16:10; 
19:23;  1  Kgs  17:18;  2  Kgs  3:13;  Judg  11:12;  2  Chr  35:21;  etc.)  and  the  NT  (Mk  1:24;  5:7; 
Jn  2:4;  etc.).  In  the  OT  the  addressee  can  be  either  singular  or  plural,  but  the  questioner 
always  appears  in  the  singular.  Generally  both  are  people  of  high  status.  The  answer  is 
already  implicit  in  the  question,  and  the  rhetorical  question  creates  a  distance  or  opposi¬ 
tion  between  addressee  and  questioner.  The  formula  has  its  setting  in  the  elevated  speech 
of  legal  proceedings  or  diplomacy.  In  the  NT  instances  Jesus  is  always  one  of  the 
partners.  In  so  far  as  the  NT  texts  have  to  do  with  separation  and  decision,  the  legal 
background  is  still  visible. — D.J.H. 

32.  F.  Garcia  BazAn,  “  ‘Hairesis/Secta’  en  los  primeros  tiempos  cristianos,”  RevistBib 
39  (1,  ’77)  29-35. 

The  Greek  substantive  hairesis  is  derived  from  the  middle  voice  of  haireo,  which 
means  choose,  and  the  general  significance  of  “choice”  was  preserved  by  most  of  the 
Greek  authors,  e.g.  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  and  Plato.  An  extended  meaning  of 
hairesis  is  a  school  or  a  philosophical  group,  including  the  doctrine  of  that  school.  This 
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meaning  is  found  in  a  religious  context  in  the  NT  in  Acts,  where  hairesis  refers  to 
Christians  (28:22),  Nazarenes  (24:5),  the  Way  (24:14),  Sadducees  (5:17),  and  Pharisees 
(15:5;  26:5).  The  instances  of  the  term  in  Acts  seem  to  be  the  first  stage  of  the  negative 
use  of  the  term  to  refer  to  someone  or  something  unorthodox.  The  word  is  not  used  with 
this  negative  implication  in  the  Pauline  letters,  but  in  Tit  3:10-11  and  2  Pet  2:1  hairesis 
has  the  negative  connotations  of  false  teaching.  This  significance  clearly  fostered  the 
later  use  of  the  term  to  mean  “heresy.” — M.P.H. 

33.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Wieloznaczne  sfownictwo  w  chrystologii  Nowego  Testamentu 
(Der  vieldeutige  Wortschatz  in  der  neutestamentlichen  Christologie),”  RoczTeolKan 
23  (1,  ’76)  17-27. 

In  Christian  literature  some  words  like  egeird  and  anistemi  refer  to  more  than  one 
event  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  cannot  be  determined  by  context  alone.  Other  words  like 
andthen  and  pneuma  hold  different  meanings  in  one  and  the  same  context.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  can  be  regarded  sometimes  as  a  consciously  employed  literary  device  and 
sometimes  as  evidence  of  the  struggle  to  forge  a  new  vocabulary.  Among  the  oldest 
words  in  the  Christian  vocabulary  are  egeird  and  anistemi  (referring  to  the  sending  of 
Jesus),  eleusis  (referring  to  his  coming  to  earth),  and  pais  theou  (the  Petrine  description 
of  Jesus).  Words  from  a  later  period  include  phaneroo,  epiphaneia,  and  didomi,  which 
refer  to  the  sending  of  Jesus  into  the  world  but  also  emphasize  his  divinity.  The  word 
epiphaind  (a  favorite  of  Luke,  e.g.  1:79)  can  serve  as  a  dividing  line  between  the  earlier 
and  later  periods  in  which  these  words  were  used. — J.P. 

34.  E.  Kutsch,  “Von  der  Aktualitat  alttestamentlicher  Aussagen  fur  das  Verstandnis 
des  Neuen  Testaments,”  ZeitTheolKirch  74  (3,  ’77)  273-290. 

In  the  OT  (see  Gen  15:18;  Ezek  17:13-14;  1  Kgs  5:26b  [12b  English])  the  word  bent 
does  not  mean  “covenant”  but  rather  refers  to  a  unilateral  promise  or  obligation.  Rarely, 
and  then  only  in  secular  contexts,  does  it  signify  an  obligation  undertaken  in  common  or 
a  reciprocal  agreement.  The  NT  took  over  from  the  Septuagint  the  convention  of  using 
diatheke  to  express  the  unilateral  enactment  implied  in  the  Hebrew  term  berit.  This  can 
be  seen  in  the  actualizations  of  Jer  31:31-34  (“the  new  berit”)  and  Exod  24:3-8  (“the  blood 
of  the  berit”)  in  statements  about  forgiveness  of  sins  and  expiation  in  Hebrews  (see 
8:8-13;  9:19-20;  10:11-18)  and  in  the  words  over  the  cup  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  (see  Mk 
14:24;  Mt  26:28;  Lk  22:20;  1  Cor  11:25).— D.J.H. 

35.  H.  Leclercq,  “Un  supplement  au  Greek-English  Lexicon  de  Liddell- Scott-Jones,” 
EphTheolLov  53  (1,  ’77)  182-184. 

R.  Renehan  in  Greek  Lexicographical  Notes  (1975)  has  attempted  to  fill  the  lacunae  in 
H.  G.  Liddell,  R.  Scott,  and  H.  S.  Jones,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  (9th  ed.,  1940)  with 
respect  to  the  NT,  the  Septuagint,  and  epigraphical  and  papyrological  sources.  Three- 
hundred  of  the  1,250  words  cited  are  attested  in  the  NT.  The  book  is  useful  for  its 
additional  words  and  references,  for  certain  corrections,  for  its  notes  on  phonetics, 
morphology,  and  syntax,  and  for  its  semantic  and  semasiological  observations. — D.J.H. 

36.  R.  R.  Nicole,  “  ‘Hilaskesthai’  Revisited,”  EvangQuart  49  (3,  'll)  173-177. 

A  detailed  reply  to  N.  H.  Young’s  criticisms  [§  20-725]  of  the  author’s  1955  article  on 
C.  H.  Dodd  and  the  doctrine  of  propitiation.  In  spite  of  his  obvious  desire  to  endorse  and 
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vindicate  Dodd,  Young  has  been  led  to  offer  some  very  important  qualifications.  Nota¬ 
bly  he  has  done  nothing  to  shore  up  Dodd’s  contentions  regarding  the  NT  usage  of 
hilaskesthai. — D.J.H. 

37.  J.  Szlaga,  “Rola  kainos  i  neos  w  teologicznym  slownictwie  Nowego  Testamentu 
(La  funzione  di  kainos  e  neos  nel  vocabolario  del  NT),”  RoczTeolKan  23  (1,  ’76) 
61-70. 

In  classical  Greek,  neos  generally  describes  something  that  never  existed  before,  while 
kainos  describes  a  new  aspect  of  something  already  in  existence.  In  the  NT  these  two 
words  can  be  considered  synonyms,  though  kainos  occurs  almost  always  in  connection 
with  mention  of  the  eschatological  fulfillment  of  the  salvific  work  of  Jesus  and  neos 
refers  to  the  present  development  of  the  same  reality.  In  Hebrews,  the  author  uses  neos 
once  (12:24),  while  he  more  frequently  uses  kainos  to  describe  the  new  covenant.  It 
appears  that  the  author  thus  views  the  covenant  both  as  a  new  aspect  of  the  old 
covenant  and  as  something  completely  new  and  previously  non-existent. — J.P. 

38.  E.  Tov,  “Three  Dimensions  of  LXX  Words,”  RevBib  83  (4,  ’76)  529-544. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  meanings  of  words  intended  by  the  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  meanings  attached  to  the  same  words  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  translation.  Moreover,  one  must  recognize  that  the  occurrence  of  a  Hebraism 
in  the  Septuagint  is  often  a  direct  result  of  the  system  of  stereotyped  or  automatic 
representation  of  Hebrew  words.  For  example,  the  choice  of  sarx  as  the  main  equivalent 
of  b'sr  was  natural  because  of  their  close  meanings.  The  Greek  word,  however,  was  also 
used  for  b'sr  when  denoting  “body”  and  even  in  the  phrase  “all  living  beings”  ( kl  bsr). 
Consequently,  the  first  dimension  of  sarx  in  the  Septuagint  was  “flesh,”  and  the  second 
one  can  be  expressed  as  bsr.  At  a  third  level  the  Hebraistic  sarx  meaning  “body”  and 
pasa  sarx  meaning  “all  living  beings”  were  used  in  the  NT  and  the  writings  of  the  church 
Fathers  on  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint. — D.J.H. 


39.  A.  Laffey,  “Printing:  A  Tool  to  Recapture  the  Spoken  Word,”  BibTrans  28  (3,  ’77) 
306-312. 

The  article  makes  recommendations  about  printing  the  biblical  text  so  that  Scripture 
can  be  put  as  faithfully  and  profitably  as  possible  at  the  disposal  of  the  receiver.  Among 
the  topics  treated  are  the  value  of  introductions,  the  inclusion  of  subject  titles  and 
chapter  divisions,  the  use  of  italics,  the  disposition  of  prose  and  poetry,  the  function  of 
cross-references,  the  use  of  the  dash,  and  the  placement  of  verse  numbers. — D.J.H. 

40.  P.  A.  Noss,  “Alternatives  to  a  Passive,”  BibTrans  28  (3,  ’77)  301-305. 

A  reply  to  W.  A.  A.  Wilson’s  article  [§  20-382]  on  using  an  indefinite  “they”  as  the 
subject  of  an  active  verb  when  translating  a  Greek  passive  construction  into  a  language 
not  having  a  genuine  passive  form.  Like  many  other  central  and  west  African  languages, 
Gbaya  does  not  possess  a  distinct  passive  form.  It  does,  however,  have  several  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  passive,  among  which  “they”  and  the  use  of  specific  agents  and  active  verbs 
are  only  two.  The  function  of  the  passive  is  semantic  and  stylistic  as  well  as  grammati¬ 
cal,  and  the  target  language  may  have  a  number  of  alternatives  that  will  be  missed  if  the 
translator  follows  too  closely  the  grammatical  form  of  the  original. — D.J.H. 
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41.  Anon.,  “Recommended  New  Testament  Commentaries,”  ConcJourn  3  (5,  ’77) 
201-204. 

This  annotated  list  of  NT  commentaries  available  in  English  has  been  prepared  by  the 
exegetical  department  of  Concordia  Seminary  in  St.  Louis.  After  remarks  on  thirteen 
sets  or  series,  the  article  lists  several  recommended  commentaries  on  each  book  of  the 
NT.— D.J.H. 

42.  K.  Grayston,  “Foreign  Theological  Literature  Survey:  1976-1977.  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament,”  ExpTimes  88  (11,  ’77)  339-342. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  fourteen  items  published  in  continental  Europe  be¬ 
tween  1973  and  1977.  Studies  on  the  Gospels,  biblical  theology,  and  matters  of  general 
concern  are  included. — D.J.H. 

43.  A.  Viard,  “Bulletin  d’Ecriture  Sainte.  Nouveau  Testament,”  Esp Vie  87  (34-36,  ’77) 
449-456. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  ten  recently  published  books,  all  but  one  in  French. 
The  studies  deal  with  the  Gospels,  Paul’s  writings,  and  the  resurrection. — D.J.H. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

44.  L.-M.  Dewailly,  “Quelques  recentes  etudes  suedoises  sur  les  Evangiles,”  Quatre 
Fleuves  [Paris]  7  (’77)  111-119. 

Undoubtedly  N.  Soderblom  was  the  one  who  opened  up  for  Sweden  a  new  era  in 
biblical  studies,  a  movement  in  which  H.  Odeberg  and  A.  Fridrichsen  also  were 
pioneers.  The  last  mentioned  had  a  remarkable  influence,  not  so  much  as  the  founder  of 
a  school  but  as  the  father  of  a  family  who  fostered  the  development  of  many  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  such  as  K.  Stendahl,  O.  Linton,  B.  Reicke,  and  H.  Riesenfeld.  In  1936 
Fridrichsen  founded  the  Exegetical  Society  of  Uppsala  and  began  the  publication  of  its 
Annual  and  of  a  series  of  collected  works.  Riesenfeld  continued  the  work  of  his  master, 
and  his  own  studies  became  known  more  and  more  oqtside  of  Sweden,  At  the  1957 
Oxford  Congress  on  the  Gospels  he  produced  a  sensation  hy  challenging  the  form-critical 
assumption  that  a  community  produced  the  Gospel  tradition,  Instead  he  envisioned 
Jesus  as  the  author  of  the  tradition,  which  was  then  handed  on  by  his  disciples  and 
finally  incorporated  in  the  written  Gospels.  B.  Gerhardsson  developed  a  kindred  idea  on 
the  value  of  oral  tradition  in  Memory  and  Manuscript  (1961).  Though  this  account  is  not 
complete,  it  shows  the  importance  of  Swedish  scholarship  for  modern  Gospel 
research. — J.J.C. 

45.  T.  C.  Falla,  “Poetic  Features  of  the  Peshitta  Gospels,”  Museon  90(1-2,  ’77)  63-80. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  calls  attention  to  examples  of  alliteration  and  assonance, 
paronomasia,  and  rhythm  in  the  Syriac  text  of  the  Peshitta  Gospels.  While  these  poetic 
features  often  betray  the  influence  of  the  Old  Syriac,  there  are  numerous  instances  where 
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they  clearly  exemplify  the  creation  of  a  new  textual  tradition.  The  study  of  the  Peshitta 
readings  in  Lk  16:25  (the  ethpeel  of  nwh)  and  Lk  22:37  (the  ethpaal  of  mV)  suggests  that 
extreme  care  should  be  exercised  before  a  Peshitta  rendition  is  cited  as  support  for  a 
Greek  reading. — D.J.H. 

46.  W.  Kasper,  “Zur  historischen  Problematik  der  Wunder  Jesu,”  Renovatio  32  (2,  76) 
78-79;  “Zur  naturwissenschaftlichen  Problematik  der  Wunder  Jesu,”  (3,  ’76)  133- 
135.  [See  §  21-677.] 

Historical-critical  analysis  reveals  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  NT  miracle 
stories,  the  influence  of  motifs  from  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  miracle  stories,  and  the 
practice  of  retrojecting  Easter  experiences  into  the  life  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless,  no  serious 
exegete  denies  that  some  historical  kernel  in  the  activity  of  Jesus  is  at  the  base  of  the 
tradition  of  Jesus  as  miracle- worker.  The  second  article  points  out  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  biblical  and  modern  understandings  of  miracles  and  sketches  some  dimensions  of 
a  theological  theory  of  miracles. — D.J.H. 

47.  J.  B.  Polhill,  “Perspectives  on  the  Miracle  Stories,”  RevExp  74  (3,,  ’77)  389-399. 

The  appeal  to  a  generalized  Hellenistic  theios  aner  type  in  explaining  the  miracle 
stories  in  the  Gospels  glosses  over  important  distinctions  and  tends  to  be  reductionist. 
The  Gospel  miracles  are  eschatological  through  and  through,  and  that  is  their  primary 
significance  and  distinctiveness.  The  message  of  the  inbreaking  kingdom  is  contained  in 
each  miracle  story.  G.  Theissen  in  Urchristliche  Wunder geschichten  (1974)  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  significance  of  the  transcendence  of  boundaries  in  the  structure  of  these 
narratives. — D.J.H. 

48.  H.  F.  von  Campenhausen,  “Gebetserhorung  in  den  iiberlieferten  Jesusworten 
und  in  der  Reflexion  des  Johannes,”  KerDog  23  (3,  ’77)  157-171. 

The  sayings  and  parables  about  prayer  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  emphasize  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  prayer  to  God,  the  close  connection  between  the  hearing  of  prayer  and  the 
readiness  to  forgive  others,  and  the  absolute  certainty  that  prayers  will  be  heard.  This 
absolute  certainty  (e.g.  Mt  7:7-11;  Lk  11:5-10;  18:2-5)  is  the  most  distinctive  and  more 
puzzling  aspect  of  Jesus’  teaching;  it  may  not  be  explained  away  by  spiritualizing  it  or 
appealing  to  the  eschatological  background.  The  Johannine  solution  to  the  problem  lay 
in  the  perfect  unity  of  mind  with  Jesus  and  through  him  with  the  Father  (e.g.  Jn 
14:13-14;  15:7;  16:23-24).  Since  the  disciples  of  Jesus  joyfully  and  willingly  fulfill  the 
Father’s  will  even  in  suffering,  they  stand  in  the  certainty  of  perfect  oneness  and  have 
nothing  more  to  wish  for  beyond  this  union. — D.J.H. 

49.  D.  H.  Wiens,  “Interpreting  the  Gospels,”  Direction  6  (3,  ’77)  50-57. 

On  the  basis  of  Lk  1:1-4  and  Jn  20:30-31  it  becomes  clear  that  the  purpose  for  writing 
the  Gospels  (at  least  two  of  them)  comprised  both  historical  and  theological  facets.  The 
Gospels  are  best  thought  of  as  kerygmatic  pieces  or  sermons  designed  to  convey  the 
crucial  character  of  Jesus’  life  and  teachings  to  the  reader.  Source,  form,  and  redaction 
criticism  have  paved  the  way  to  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
intention  of  the  Gospels.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  57-59)  J.  Thielmann  concurs  with  the 
author’s  basic  position  and  offers  some  points  for  further  consideration.] — D.J.H. 
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50.  A.  Amato,  “II  Gesu  storico.  Problemi  e  interpretazioni,”  Salesianum  39  (2,  ’77) 
293-317. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  nine  recent  publications  on  Jesus.  All  but  one  of  the 
books  are  in  Italian,  though  several  of  them  are  translations  from  other  languages.  The 
material  is  presented  under  these  headings:  hypotheses  about  Jesus,  Gospel  criteriology, 
recent  Christian  interpretations  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  Jewish  interpretations  of 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 


51.  S.  Ben-Chorin,  “Jesus  und  Paulus  in  Jiidischer  Sicht,”  AnnSwedTheolInst  10 
(’75-’76)  17-29. 

Jesus  and  Paul  represent  two  basic  types  of  Judaism  that  exist  to  this  day:  the  Israel- 
Jew  in  his  own  land  and  among  his  own  people  (Jesus)  and  the  Diaspora-Jew  who 
belongs  to  two  worlds  (Paul).  What  Jesus  and  Paul  had  in  common  was  Pharisaism,  and 
in  their  teaching  and  activity  they  held  to  the  basic  maxims  of  Pharisaic  Judaism.  Even 
the  Christian  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  can  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  “super- 
Pharisaism.”  Jesus  the  Palestinian  rabbi  and  Paul  the  scholar  from  the  Hellenistic 
Diaspora  corresponded  to  tendencies  within  Pharisaism  itself. — D.J.H. 

52.  C.  Brown,  “La  recherche  du  Jesus  historique,”  Hokhma  1  (’76)  38-56. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  singles  out  some  points  of  reference  in  the  quest  of  the 
historical  Jesus:  the  beginnings  in  18th-century  deism,  the  19th-century  rationalistic 
lives  of  Jesus,  A.  Schweitzer,  research  on  the  origins  of  the  Gospels,  F.  D.  E.  Schleier- 
macher  and  S.  Kierkegaard,  and  P.  Tillich  and  R.  Bultmann.  The  second  part  ap¬ 
proaches  some  key  questions  regarding  presuppositions  and  methods  in  studying  the 
Gospels,  the  place  of  miracles,  and  the  historical  dimensions  of  the  Gospels.  [Originally 
published  in  English  in  TSF  Bulletin  46  (’66).  A  three-page  annotated  bibliography  is 
included.]— D.J.H. 


53.  A.  Dundes,  “The  Hero  Pattern  and  the  Life  of  Jesus,”  CentHermStudProt  25  (’76) 
1-32. 

The  excesses  of  solar  mythologists  like  A.  Drews  may  be  partly  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  later  historians  of  religion  and  folklorists  to  have  made  any  concerted  effort  to 
consider  systematically  the  life  of  Jesus  as  a  variant  of  the  standard  European  (or 
perhaps  Indo-European)  hero  pattern.  Nevertheless,  if  one  accepts  the  validity  of  the 
hero  pattern  as  delineated  by  Lord  Raglan  and  others,  then  it  appears  reasonable  to 
admit  that  the  biography  of  Jesus  does  conform  fairly  well  to  this  pattern.  The  denial  of 
women  in  general  and  the  failure  of  Jesus  to  marry  distinguish  him  from  Indo-European 
heroes.  The  life  of  Jesus  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  cultural  context  in  which 
it  arose,  comparable  hero  patterns  in  cognate  cultures,  and  social  and  psychological 
factors  inherent  in  the  circum-Mediterranean  and  Near  Eastern  form  of  the  family.  [In 
the  same  booklet  there  are  responses  by  sixteen  scholars  (pp.  33-78)  and  a  summary  of 
the  discussion  inspired  by  the  paper  (pp.  80-96).] — D.J.H. 
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54.  J.  Guillet,  “The  Experience  of  Jesus  Christ,”  Way  17  (3,  ’77)  196-203. 

Some  genuine  features  of  Christ’s  experience  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Gospels. 
Though  he  lived  and  reacted  at  the  level  of  the  common  folk,  his  experience  of  being  the 
Son  of  God  made  him  unique.  Forgiving  sins  is  a  prerogative  of  God,  and  Jesus’  exercise 
of  this  activity  presupposed  direct  access  to  the  truly  divine  experience.  In  allowing 
himself  to  be  crushed  by  sufferings,  he  created  a  new  experience  of  love  and  gift. — 
D.J.H. 

55.  P.  E.  Lapide,  “Two  Famous  Rabbis,”  AnnSwedTheolInst  10  (’75-’76)  97-109. 

There  are  many  striking  similarities  in  life  and  teaching  between  Rabbi  Jeshua  of 
Nazareth  in  Galilee  and  Rabbi  Israel  of  Mezibezh  (“Besht”)  in  Podolia,  the  founder  of 
Hasidism  in  the  18th  century.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  historically,  the  Besht  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  NT  nor  the  least  desire  to  read  any  of  the  Gospels.  But  both  rabbis 
desired  only  to  release  Israel  from  sin  and  the  world  from  its  bonds  in  order  to  usher  in  at 
long  last  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — D.J.H. 

56.  J.  E.  Martins  Terra,  “Do  Jesus  da  Historia  ao  Cristo  da  Fe,  RevistCultBib  1  (2, 
’77)  99-175,  (3,  ’77)  195-282. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  discusses  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  kerygmatic  Christ, 
form  criticism,  J.  Jeremias’s  reaction  against  R.  Bultmann,  redaction  criticism,  E. 
Kasemann  and  the  post-Bultmannians,  the  school  of  the  new  hermeneutic,  the  response 
to  Bultmann  by  his  students,  reactions  outside  the  Bultmannian  school,  the  notion  of 
biblical  theology  as  narrative,  Scandinavian  exegesis,  the  critique  of  the  post- 
Bultmannian  school,  L.  Goppelt’s  viewpoint,  and  new  perspectives.  The  second  part 
deals  with  functional  or  economic  theology,  its  radicalization  in  the  “death  of  God” 
movement,  criticism  of  that  movement,  Catholic  exegesis  and  the  return  to  the  historical 
Jesus,  the  importance  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Gospels,  criteria  for  determining  the 
historicity  of  the  Gospels,  access  to  the  historical  Jesus,  and  the  person  and  teaching  of 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 

57.  M.  Miguens,  “La  virginidad  de  Maria.  El  silencio  del  Nuevo  Testamento  (Con- 
tinuacion),”  EstBib  33  (4,  ’74)  357-381. 

A  continuation  of  the  Spanish  version  of  §  20-57,  treating  John,  Paul,  and  other  NT 
writings  except  Mt  and  Lk. — M.P.H. 

58.  W.  E.  Phipps,  “Jesus,  the  Prophetic  Pharisee,”  J ournEcumStud  14  (1,  ’77)  17-31. 

The  Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  was  a  Pharisaic  Jew.  The  two  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  the  Pharisees — a  view  of  divine  providence  consistent  with  human  freedom, 
and  human  survival  after  death — were  championed  by  Jesus.  Also,  his  nonviolence,  his 
simple  but  not  extreme  lifestyle,  and  his  opposition  to  sham  righteousness  resemble 
Pharisaic  attitudes.  Jesus  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  his  tolerant  attitude  toward 
women,  non-Jews,  and  the  non-observant  and  uneducated.  In  his  prophetic  stance  Jesus 
departed  from  the  Pharisaic  tradition,  but  even  in  his  criticisms  of  the  Pharisees  he 
sought  to  purify  the  group  of  which  he  was  a  part.  The  compilers  of  the  Gospels, 
however,  emphasized  the  ways  in  which  Jesus  differed  from  the  Pharisees  and  omitted 
or  played  down  those  episodes  in  which  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  were  in  substantial 
agreement. — D.  J.  H. 
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59.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Jezus  historii  a  Chrystus  wiary.  Refleksje  metodologiczne  (Le  Jesus 
de  l’histoire  et  le  Christ  de  la  foi.  Reflexions  methodologiques),”  RoczTeolKan  23 
(1,  ’76)  39-48. 

A  summary  presentation  of  literary  and  historical-critical  criteria  used  by  scholars  to 
search  for  the  ipsissima  verba  et  facta  Jesu  in  biblical  texts. — J.P. 

60.  C.  C.  Ryrie,  “Perspectives  on  Social  Ethics.  Part  III:  Christ’s  Teachings  on  Social 
Ethics,”  BiblSac  134  (535,  ’77)  215-227. 

Jesus  gave  top  priority  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  those  around  him.  Though  not  insensi¬ 
tive  to  physical  needs,  he  ministered  to  relatively  few  of  them.  Though  always  obedient 
to  government,  he  led  no  attempt  to  reform  the  system.  Though  capable  of  correcting  all 
injustices  in  the  social  order,  his  message  was  a  call  to  personal  repentance. — D.J.H. 

61.  A.  Sand,  “Jesus  im  Urteil  jiidischer  Autoren  der  Gegenwart  (1930-1976),” 
Catholica  31  (1,  ’77)  29-38. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  discussion  and  study  of  the 
meaning  of  Jesus  for  Jews  and  the  implications  of  this  for  the  relationship  between  Jews 
and  Christians.  The  Jewish  professor  P.  E.  Lapide  has  been  prominent  in  this  area,  and 
an  important  contribution  has  been  made  by  the  Dominican  priest  W.  Eckert,  Rabbi 
N.  P.  Levinson,  and  the  Evangelical  scholar  M.  Stohr  in  their  book  Antijudaismus  im 
Neuen  Testament?  (1967).  While  Jewish  writers  on  this  sensitive  topic  are  consistent, 
Christians  manifest  some  uncertainty  in  reinterpreting  the  texts,  so  that  one  would  wish 
for  a  determination  of  the  hermeneutical  approach  and  the  presuppositions  of  each  side. 
In  1975-1976  a  two-semester  colloquium  of  Jews  and  Christians  was  held  on  the  subject 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  annotated  bibliography  given  here  is  the  fruit  of  those 
meetings. — J.J.C. 

62.  H.  Schurmann,  “Engagiert  im  Engagement  Gottes.  Besinnung  auf  die  Mitte,” 
GeistLeb  50  (3,  ’77)  166-178. 

Central  to  the  lives  of  many  Christians  today  is  sharing  with  the  abandoned  Christ  his 
cross  and  passion.  Jesus  was  committed  to  God,  and  this  commitment  can  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  horizontal  and  vertical  lines.  The  horizontal  lines 
indicate  that  he  lives  for  God  and  for  neighbor.  The  vertical  lines  show  that  he  accepts 
suffering  from  God  and  from  neighbor.  Similarly  God  is  committed  to  humanity,  since 
he  is  love,  and  the  Father  has  delivered  the  Son  to  the  cross  for  the  sake  of  humanity. — 
J.J.C. 


Passion  and  Death 

63.  L.  DIez  Merino,  “El  suplicio  de  la  Cruz  en  la  literatura  Judia  intertestamental,” 
StudBibFrancLibAnn  26  (’76)  31-120. 

This  enlarged  version  of  a  previously  published  study  [§  21-58]  presents  these  addi¬ 
tional  conclusions:  (1)  Given  the  various  means  of  crucifixion  (impalement,  crucifixion 
before  death,  hanging  of  a  cadaver  after  death),  one  ought  to  consider  the  geographic 
area  and  cultural  situation  reflected  in  each  biblical  passage  so  as  to  determine  precisely 
the  type  of  crucifixion  discussed.  (2)  In  Qumran  literature  (4QpNah  3-4  i  6-8;  llQTemple 
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64:6-13)  there  are  references  to  men  “hung  alive”  on  a  tree  until  death,  a  clear  indication 
of  crucifixion  before  death.  (3)  The  targums  of  Deut  21:22-23  speak  of  hanging  on  wood 
or  hanging  on  a  cross,  signifying  crucifixion.  (4)  In  recording  that  in  the  history  of  Israel 
there  were  crucifixions  that  transgressed  the  Deuteronomic  precept,  Tg.  Esth  II  9:24 
presumably  transmits  a  pre-Mishnaic  tradition — if  in  fact  it  reflects  the  existence  of 
another  norm. — M.P.H. 

64.  M.  Frontczyk,  “Slady  Chrystusowej  Meki  w  Jerozolimie  (Les  traces  de  la  passion 
du  Christ  a  Jerusalem),”  ZycieMysl  27  (4,  ’77)  5-20. 

This  meditation  on  the  life  of  Jesus  extends  from  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  to 
his  burial  in  the  tomb.  It  presents  the  historical  and  archaeological  facts  connected  with 
the  events  and  comments  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Jerusalem. — J.P. 

65.  P.-E.  Guillet,  “Les  800  ‘crucifies’  d’Alexandre  Jannee,”  CahCercErnRen  100  (’77) 
11-16. 

Nothing  in  Josephus’  accounts  indicates  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  had  eight  hundred 
Jews  crucified  (Ant.  13:380;  see  also  War  1:95-99).  Rather,  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
verb  anastauroo  suggests  the  use  of  impalement  as  a  punishment.  Furthermore,  the 
story  in  a  rabbinic  commentary  on  Ps  11:7  that  Jose  ben  Joezer  was  crucified  on  the 
order  of  his  nephew  Alcimus  is  impossible  on  historical  grounds.  Crucifixion  simply  was 
not  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  mode  of  punishment. — D.J.H. 

66.  M.  Herranz  Marco,  “El  proceso  ante  el  Sanhedrin  y  el  Ministerio  Publico  de 
Jesus,”  EstBib  34  (1-4,  ’75)  83-111. 

The  historicity  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin  has  produced  a  vast  body  of 
literature.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  examine  this  literature,  to  mark  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  Gospel  data  and  what  can  be  gathered  from  Paul  (e.g.  the  complete 
agreement  of  Mk  15:10  with  Paul’s  affirmation  in  Gal  2:19  and  5:11),  and  to  study  the 
parallels  between  the  motive  of  the  Jewish  judicial  process  against  Jesus  and  that  of  the 
Jewish  authorities  against  the  leaders  of  the  church  in  Acts  (e.g.  7:54-58;  21:27-30).  The 
Gospel  account  of  the  passion  of  Jesus  contains  one  judicial  process  by  the  religious 
authorities  and  another  by  the  civil  authority.  To  evaluate  the  historicity  of  the  former  is 
to  recognize  the  radical  similarity  of  the  Gospel  accounts  with  parallels  in  similar  cases 
in  lst-century  Palestine. — S.B.M. 

67.  G.  Ory,  “L’evolution  du  symbolisme  de  la  croix,”  CahCercErnRen  100  (’77)  37-50. 

From  the  prehistoric  mother  goddess  to  Plato  and  even  in  some  medieval  and  modern 
groups,  the  cross  was  the  sign  par  excellence  of  life,  of  fecundity,  of  light,  and  of  triumph 
over  death,  sterility,  darkness,  and  evil.  Only  in  the  period  from  the  8th  to  the  11th 
century  was  this  interpretation  supplanted  by  the  Christian  cross  of  suffering. — D.J.H. 

68.  J.  Pathrapankal,  “The  Cross  of  Jesus,”  Jeevadhara  7  (39,  ’77)  213-221. 

The  cross  of  Jesus  is  the  sum  total  of  the  Christ-event  seen  under  the  aspect  of 
rejection,  betrayal,  suffering,  and  death.  Jesus’  theological  conflict  with  the  Pharisees’ 
understanding  of  the  Law  and  his  theological-political  conflict  with  the  Zealots  and  the 
Romans  provide  an  explanation  of  his  condemnation  as  a  blasphemer  and  rebel.  But  the 
real  tragedy  of  Jesus’  death  was  that  he  felt  rejected  by  the  God  whom  he  proclaimed  as 
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Father  and  for  whom  he  worked  (see  Mk  15:34).  The  cross  of  Jesus  stands  as  a  question 
mark  against  all  human  attempts  to  make  life  devoid  of  suffering. — D.J.H. 

69.  E.  Weill-Raynal,  “Divinites  paiennes  et  personnages  de  la  Bible,”  CahCerErn 
Ren  100  (’77)  51-60. 

Attention  to  the  myths  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Marduk  reveals  the  direct  influence 
of  pagan  mythology  on  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus’  passion  and  death.  This  fact 
reinforces  the  thesis  that  the  passion  narratives  are  not  historical.  Ascension  of  Isaiah 
9:14  and  11:19-20  reflect  Jewish-Christian  beliefs  about  the  death  of  Jesus  before  Mark 
in  Trajan’s  time  transformed  Jesus’  death  into  the  history  of  one  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate.— D.J.H. 


The  Resurrection 

70.  J.  P.  Galvin,  “Resurrection  as  Theologia  crucis  Jesu :  The  Foundational  Christol- 
ogy  of  Rudolf  Pesch,”  TheolStud  38  (3,  ’77)  513-525. 

R.  Pesch  [§  18-823]  has  argued  that  the  origin  and  foundation  of  resurrection  faith 
reside  in  the  historical  Jesus  and  that  the  concept  of  the  resurrection  of  an  individual 
eschatological  prophet  provided  a  vehicle  for  the  new  expression  of  faith  in  Jesus  neces¬ 
sitated  by  his  death.  While  the  details  of  Pesch’s  position  have  not  been  favorably 
received,  his  critics  [see  §§  18-824-828;  19-70,  503,  514,  917;  20-65-66,  756]  differ 
among  themselves  on  many  issues  of  exegesis  and  theology.  Pesch’s  hypothesis  would  in 
effect  establish  the  historical  Jesus  (including  his  death)  as  the  sufficient  historical  back¬ 
ground  for  Christology  and  would  assess  the  resurrection  as  a  nonfoundational  Christo- 
logical  statement  (i.e.  content  of  faith,  but  not  part  of  the  historically  establishable  basis 
for  faith).  The  explanation  that  Pesch  advances  is  important  enough  to  merit  more 
complete  exposition  on  his  part  and  serious  discussion  by  other  theologians.  The 
strength  of  his  project  would  be  enhanced  by  explicit  assumption  of  the  soteriological 
problem  as  point  of  departure. — D.J.H. 

71.  A.  Manrique,  “El  premio  del  ‘mas  alia’  en  la  ensenanza  de  Jesus,”  BibFe  3  (8,  ’77) 
162-177. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  promises  the  believer  a  new  life  after  death, 
the  reward  of  the  hereafter.  This  life,  called  “heaven,”  is  essentially  a  transformation  of 
the  human  person  followed  by  a  vision  of  and  a  perfect  communion  with  God.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  questions  persist:  Did  Jesus  himself  teach  the  existence  of  the  hereafter?  What  do 
“heaven”  and  “eternal  life”  mean  in  the  Gospels?  In  order  to  answer  such  questions,  the 
article  reviews  the  data  of  the  Gospels  on  the  existence  of  life  hereafter  and  on  Jesus’ 
preaching  of  a  future  life.  It  also  examines  the  meaning  of  “heaven(s),”  “paradise,”  and 
“eternal  life.”  Jesus  links  the  reward  of  the  just  to  the  concept  of  life  (e.g.  Jn  5:24; 
11:25-26)  and  speaks  of  a  radical  transformation  of  our  existence.  His  own  resurrection 
is  the  guarantee  of  life  in  heaven,  which  consists  of  union  with  God.  The  risen  Christ 
himself  inaugurates  the  modality  of  life  that  is  contained  in  the  word  “heaven.”  To  be  in 
heaven  is  to  be  with  Christ,  who  is  the  fullness  of  life.  Heaven  is  to  be  with  God  in 
Christ. — S.B.M. 


72.  M.-J.  Nicolas,  “La  Resurrection  du  Christ,”  RevThom  77  (1,  ’77)  94-129. 
Extensive  summaries  of  and  theological  observations  on  Resurrexit  (1974),  ed.  E. 
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Dhanis;  G.  Martelet,  Resurrection,  eucharistie  et  genese  de  I’homme  (1972);  and  B.  de 
Solages,  Christ  est  ressuscite  (1976). — D.J.H. 

73.  H.  H.  Oliver,  “A  Relational  Reassessment  of  Myth,”  Nexus  [Boston,  MA]  20  (2, 
’77)  11-18. 

The  resurrection  traditions,  like  the  OT  Jonah  story,  have  as  their  intention  neither 
the  description  of  a  historical  fact  nor  the  verification  of  a  distant  God  who  invades  time 
and  space.  Rather,  their  intention  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jonah  story,  namely  to  image 
reality  as  relatedness  (I-Thou,  God-humanity).  They  can  be  called  “myth”  if  the  term  is 
understood  as  imaging  the  reality  of  experience  and  pointing  to  relatedness  as  funda¬ 
mental  in  human  experience. — D.J.H. 

74r.  Resurrexit,  ed.  E.  Dhanis  [NTA  20,  p.  240;  §§  20-41 7r-418r]. 

A.  Descamps,  “A  propos  d’un  ouvrage  important  sur  la  resurrection  de  Jesus,”  Bib- 
lica  58  (1,  ’77)  84-105. — The  article  first  presents  summaries  of  and  observations  on  the 
individual  contributions  and  on  Dhanis’s  synthesis.  Then  it  calls  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  what  is  provided  in  the  volume  toward  the  development  of  a  genetic  synthesis  of 
Easter  faith  under  these  headings:  the  resurrection  according  to  the  OT  and  Judaism, 
the  thought  of  Jesus  and  his  companions,  burial  and  empty  tomb,  the  apparitions  (before 
Damascus),  the  pre-kerygmatic  language  regarding  the  resurrection,  primitive  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Easter  experience,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  remainder  of  the  NT, 
and  the  post-biblical  message  regarding  the  resurrection.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is  a 
work  of  the  first  rank  and  deserves  wide  circulation. — D.J.H. 

75.  R.  H.  Stein,  “Was  the  Tomb  Really  Empty JournEvangTheolSoc  20  (1,  ’77) 
23-29. 

Several  powerful  arguments  can  be  raised  to  support  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
tradition  of  the  empty  tomb  is  very  early  and  that  the  tomb  in  which  Jesus’  body  had 
been  placed  was  empty:  its  presence  in  all  four  Gospels,  the  Semitisms  and  Semitic 
customs  in  the  accounts,  conformity  with  Jewish  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
the  appeal  to  female  witnesses,  the  Jewish  polemic  against  the  tradition,  the  specific 
connection  of  the  tomb  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  placing  of  the  incident  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  reference  to  it  in  1  Cor  15:3-4. — D.J.H. 

l  t.  i  < 

Resurrection,  §  22-166. 


Synoptics 

76.  O.  Linton,  “Das  Dilemma  der  synoptischen  Forschung,”  TheolLitZeit  101  (12,  ’76) 
881-892. 

The  complexity  of  the  Synoptic  problem  is  set  forth  at  length,  and  the  two  theses  basic 
to  the  Two- Source  theory,  which  is  the  prevailing  solution,  are  presented  and  examined. 
The  first  thesis,  that  Mk  is  the  oldest  Gospel  and  that  Mt  and  Lk  borrowed  from  it,  has 
been  called  the  keystone  of  Synoptic  criticism.  In  the  past  scholars  used  chiefly  literary 
criticism  in  studying  the  Gospels,  but  recently  other  factors  have  been  given  more 
attention,  especially  the  theological  concern  of  the  Gospel  editors.  In  fact,  one  could  say 
that  the  Bultmannian  myth  of  the  creative  community  has  been  replaced  by  the 
Conzelmann-Marxsen  myth  of  the  creative  Evangelist.  Since  one  cannot  prove  with 
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certainty  that  there  was  a  source  other  than  Mk  for  the  Markan  parallels  in  Mt  and  Lk, 
the  Markan  hypothesis  has  the  upper  hand.  The  second  basic  thesis  is  the  existence  of  Q. 
A  radical  or  thoroughgoing  Q  hypothesis  would  assume  the  following:  (1)  Matthew  and 
Luke  had  no  oral  tradition;  they  used  only  written  sources.  (2)  Any  material  found  in  Mt 
and  Lk  but  not  in  Mk  derives  from  Q.  (3)  Q  must  have  been  a  written  source.  (4)  Both 
Matthew  and  Luke  have  incorporated  Mk  and  Q  into  their  Gospels.  (5)  Matthew  and 
Luke  used  the  same  edition  (Fas sung)  of  Q.  Since  these  assumptions  can  hardly  be 
verified,  the  Q  hypothesis  should  be  abandoned. — J.J.C. 

Synoptics,  §  22-6r,  7,  152. 


Matthew 

77.  S.  T.  Lachs,  “Studies  in  the  Semitic  Background  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,” 
JewQuartRev  67  (4,  ’77)  195-217. 

(1)  In  Mt  1:16,  19  the  word  Ys  (“betrothed”)  was  misread  as  ’yi,  producing  the 
expression  “husband  of  Mary.”  (2)  The  phrase  gennemata  echidnon  (“brood  of  vipers”) 
in  3:7;  12:34;  23:33  was  based  on  the  misreading  of  the  Aramaic  word  ’ p‘h  (“viper”)  for  ’p° 
(“checkered  or  spotted  cat,  leopard,  hyena”).  (3)  The  mention  of  the  impossibility  of 
hiding  a  city  in  5:14b  probably  reflects  a  misreading  of  nwr  (“fire”)  as  V  (“city”).  (4)  The 
ethnikoi  of  5:47;  6:7;  18:17  refer  to  the  ‘am  ha’ares  of  Jewish  sources.  (5)  The  Semitic 
original  of  balete  in  7:6  was  twrw  from  the  root  yrh,  meaning  “teach”  or  “throw.”  At 
issue  was  teaching  biblical  passages  (“pearls”)  to  the  Romans.  (6)  The  awkward  use  of  ge 
in  10:15  (“the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah”)  reflects  mdynh,  which  had  a  wide  range  of 
meanings  including  city,  district,  province,  and  land.  (7)  The  original  reading  for  tdn 
anthropon  (“beware  of  men”)  in  10:17  was  hns(y)’ym  (“the  princes”),  which  through 
metathesis  became  WnSym  (“the  men”).  (8)  In  10:22  the  word  tmm  (“in  integrity”)  could 
have  been  confused  with  “their  end,”  thus  producing  the  mistranslation  eis  telos.  (9)  The 
original  reading  for  hetaire  in  Jesus’  greeting  of  Judas  in  26:50  was  r$‘  (“wicked  one, 
rogue”).  It  was  misread  as  r‘  (“friend”),  or  perhaps  the  letter  shin  dropped  out. — D.J.H. 

78.  J.  Philipose,  “Off  the  Beaten  Track:  Some  Problems  of  Translation,”  BibTrans  28 
(3,  ’77)  312-326. 

Thirteen  problems  encountered  in  translating  Mt  are  examined  and  resolved:  the 
introductory  formula  to  OT  prophecies  (e.g.  1:22),  the  use  of  the  plural  where  the 
singular  was  clearly  intended  (e.g.  2:20),  the  double  meaning  of  pneuma  in  3:11,  the 
audience  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (5:1),  the  hyperbolic  statement  in  5:17-18,  the 
meaning  of  krisis  and  the  three  offenses  in  5:21-22,  the  rendering  of  ethnikoi  in  6:7,  the 
structure  of  7:6,  the  translation  of  biazetai  and  harpazousin  in  11:12,  the  scene  en¬ 
visioned  in  21:7,  the  greeting  formula  cited  in  21:9,  Jesus’  replies  to  the  high  priest 
(26:64)  and  Pilate  (27:11),  and  the  phrase  “kingdom  of  heaven”  (e.g.  5:19). — D.J.H. 

79.  J.  M.  Reese,  “How  Matthew  Portrays  the  Communication  of  Christ’s  Authority,” 
BibTheolBull  7  (3,  ’77)  139-144. 

Analysis  of  the  ten  instances  of  exousia  in  Mt  indicates  that,  for  the  Evangelist,  the 
function  of  Jesus’  earthly  life  was  to  bestow  the  transcendent  authority  of  Jesus  Im¬ 
manuel  to  the  believing  community  (see  9:8;  28:18).  Matthew  organized  his  presentation 
into  a  hierarchy  of  topics  by  the  literary  procedures  of  systematizing,  schematizing,  and 
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synthesizing.  His  use  of  the  epic  genre  enabled  the  readers  to  identify  with  Jesus  as  the 
hero  who  brings  into  focus  the  whole  plot  of  salvation  history.  Even  the  Law  of  Moses 
was  seen  as  a  display  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  (see  5:17-20).  D.J.H. 

Mt,  §§  22-97,  287. 

80.  [Mt  1-2]  H.  F.  Wickings,  “The  Nativity  Stories  and  Docetism,”  NTStud  23  (4, 
’77)  457-460. 

This  essay  contends  that  grave  troubles  in  the  churches  brought  about  by  docetic 
infiltration  influenced  the  writing  of  the  nativity  stories.  Alarmed  by  the  disunity  and 
faction  brought  about  by  the  inroads  of  docetism,  some  believers  must  have  pressed  for  a 
thoroughgoing  presentation  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  Mic  5:2 
(birth  at  Bethlehem)  and  Isa  7:14  (birth  from  a  parthenos).  Though  the  content  of  abba 
as  used  by  Jesus  was  radically  different  from  fatherhood  in  the  virgin  birth,  Christians 
during  the  late  80’s  of  the  1st  century  presumably  felt  that  they  had  enough  data  to 
propound  a  birth  that  would  be  human  on  the  one  side  and  heavenly  on  the  other. — 
D.J.H. 

81.  J.  Each,  “Historycznosc  genealogii  Chrystusa  w  Mt  1,1-17  (Geschichtlichkeit  des 
Stammbaumes  Jesu  bei  Mt  1,1-17),”  StudTheolVars  15  (1,  ’77)  19-35. 

As  is  the  case  with  other  biblical  genealogies,  Matthew’s  genealogy  offers  reliable 
history  in  addition  to  serving  patent  theological  purposes.  Historically  the  genealogy 
shows  Jesus  to  be  a  true  member  of  the  chosen  race;  theologically  Jesus  is  presented  as 
Son  of  David  who  has  a  salvific  mission  to  fulfill. — J.P. 

82.  [Mt  4:1-11]  J.  Luzarraga,  “Discernimiento  Espiritual  en  las  Tentaciones  de  Jesus  y 
de  la  Iglesia,”  Manresa  49  (191,  ’77)  129-142. 

The  Evangelists  reported  that  Jesus  suffered  temptations,  both  external  and  internal, 
throughout  his  life.  They  sought  to  encapsulate  this  lifelong  process  of  spiritual  discern¬ 
ment  in  the  accounts  of  the  temptations  in  the  desert  (Mt  4:1-11  parr.),  which  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  discernment  that  the  church  must  constantly  exercise  in  carrying  out  its 
mission.  Each  of  the  three  temptations  is  examined  in  this  light. — S.B.M. 

Mt  4:8-10,  §  22-102. 

83.  [Mt  5:1-7:29]  K.  Beyschlag,  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Bergpredigt  in  der  Alten 
Kirche,”  ZeitTheolKirch  74  (3,  ’77)  291-322. 

Initially  the  article  takes  up  methodological  considerations:  (1)  sources  for  a  history  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  listing  the  major  patristic  commentaries 
on  Mt  in  particular,  and  (2)  the  content  of  the  Sermon.  At  various  times  individual 
themes  have  been  proposed  as  the  unifying  key  (e.g.  sin,  peace,  following  Jesus),  al¬ 
though  such  unity  is  seen  to  have  been  artificially  imposed.  Alternately  in  focus  has  been 
the  realization  of  human  inability  to  observe  such  strict  demands,  and  form  criticism  of 
the  individual  logia  and  Christology  have  recently  been  stressed.  The  second  half  of  the 
article  treats  in  depth  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  five  statements  in  the  Sermon 
(Mt  5:8;  7:7;  5:17;  5:44;  and  7:1)  according  to  five  categories:  (1)  mystic/ascetic,  (2) 
faith/ theology,  (3)  orthodoxy/heresy,  (4)  following  Christ/mission,  and  (5)  sin/repen- 
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tance.  This  perspective  in  turn  suggests  that  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  becomes  in  fact  a  history  of  the  early  church,  for  we  find  out  less  about  the 
tradition  of  Jesus’  words  than  about  the  self-consciousness  of  the  church. — J.H.N. 

84.  [Mt  5:3-12]  L.  Stachowiak,  “Osiem  btogosfawienstw  na  tie  pojec  etycznych 
mieszkancow  Palestyny  w  epoce  Chrystusa  (Die  Seligpreisungen  im  Lichte  der 
sittlichen  Ideale  der  Palastina-Bewohner  zur  Zeit  Jesu),”  RoczTeolKan  23  (1,  ’76) 
49-59. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  ethics  of  Palestinian  Judaism  and  the  Matthean 
Beatitudes  is  the  actualization  of  the  reign  of  God  in  Jesus.  The  content  of  the  Beatitudes 
was  not  unfamiliar,  but  they  constituted  the  program  for  new  life  precisely  because  they 
summarized  the  very  life  of  Jesus  himself.  The  Evangelists  and  early  Christians  realized 
this,  and  all  subsequent  scientific  and  popular  interpretation  must  admit  this  too. — J.P. 

85.  M.  Kramer,  “Ihr  seid  das  Salz  der  Erde  .  .  .  Ihr  seid  das  Licht  der  Welt.  Die 
vielgestaltige  Wirkkraft  des  Gotteswortes  der  Heiligen  Schrift  fur  das  Leben  der 
Kirche  aufgezeigt  am  Beispiel  Mt  5,  13-16,”  MiinchTheolZeit  28  (2,  ’77)  133-157. 

(1)  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Mt  5:13-16  is  directed  to  a  community  afraid  of 
carrying  out  its  public  role  in  the  world  and  threatened  by  apostasy.  (2)  Detailed  com¬ 
parison  of  Mt  5:13;  Mk  9:50;  and  Lk  14:34-35  yields  this  as  the  original  form  of  the 
salt-saying:  “Salt  is  good;  but  if  the  salt  becomes  dumb,  with  what  do  you  salt  it?  It  is 
good  for  nothing  any  more.  They  throw  it  away.  Whoever  has  ears  to  hear,  hear!” 

I  Originally  a  threat  against  unbelieving  Israel  as  a  whole  or  the  religious  leaders,  it  was 
used  in  a  wide  variety  of  contexts  by  the  Evangelists.  A  similar  comparison  of  Mt  5:14-16; 
Mk  4:21;  Lk  8:16;  and  11:13  suggests  that  the  original  context  of  the  lamp-saying  was  the 

!  attempt  by  Jesus’  opponents  to  prevent  him  from  preaching  the  good  news.  Its  original 
wording  probably  was  this:  “What  does  it  seem  to  you:  the  lamp  comes  in,  and  they 
place  it  under  the  bushel  and  they  do  not  place  it  on  the  lampstand?  (Whoever  has  ears 
to  hear,  hear!).”  (3)  Attention  to  the  tradition  history  of  these  sayings  and  to  their  various 
uses  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  shows  how  they  were  actualized  in  the  new  situations 

Iconfronting  the  Christian  communities.  The  desire  to  make  the  words  of  Jesus  fruitful 
for  the  life  of  the  community  was  considered  more  important  than  fixing  their  original 
meaning  and  handing  them  on  sterilely.  The  full  meaning  of  a  text  is  the  sum  of  all  its 
legitimately  possible  actualizations. — D.J.H. 

86.  K.  Haacker,  “Der  Rechtssatz  Jesu  zum  Thema  Ehebruch  (Mt  5,28),”  BibZeit  21 
(1,  ’77)  113-116. 

Modern  (predominantly  German)  translations  of  this  verse  fail  to  capture  its  social  as 
well  as  linguistic  sense.  When  auten  is  taken  as  the  logical  subject  of  epithymesai,  the 
saying  reads:  “Whoever  so  looks  at  a  married  woman  that  she  becomes  (or:  should 

t  become)  desirable,  has  already  misled  her  to  adultery  in  his  heart.”  The  uniqueness  of 
Jesus’  statement  is  that  instead  of  warning  men  about  the  danger  of  women  it  warns 
men  against  aggressive  behavior  vis-a-vis  married  women.  The  criterion  thus  resembles 
that  of  the  other  antitheses,  namely,  consideration  for  one’s  neighbor  rather  than  con¬ 
cern  for  inner  purity. — J.H.E. 

Mt  5:32,  §  22-106. 
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87.  J.  ZAfcESKi,  “Elementy  egzegezy  patrystycznej  we  wspolczesnych  interpretacjach 
tekstu  Mt  5,32  czy  19,9  (Elemente  der  patristischen  Exegese  in  der  gegenwartigen 
Auslegung  von  Mt  5,32  bzw.  19,9),”  CollTheol  47  (1,  77)  43-63. 

Six  interpretations  of  Mt  5:32  are  reviewed:  four  described  by  B.  Vawter  [CathBib 
Quart  16  (1954)  155-167],  one  proposed  by  O.  Rousseau  [Concilium  10  (1967)  165-180], 
and  another  by  H.  Crouzel  [§  17-906].  A  survey  of  patristic  texts  shows  that  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Ambrosias  ter  the  early  Fathers  interpreted  Mt  5:32  and  19:9  as 
disallowing  divorce  but  permitting  separatio  a  mensa  e  toro — the  traditional  position 
today,  represented  in  only  one  of  the  six  interpretations  reviewed.  Some  ambiguous 
patristic  texts  apparently  countenancing  divorce  and  remarriage  are  probably  to  be 
explained  as  resulting  from  the  lack  of  precise  theological-canonical  terminology  (e.g. 
mixed-marriage,  invalid  marriage)  in  those  times.  Rousseau’s  claim  that  the  Greeks 
seem  always  to  have  allowed  divorce  and  remarriage  is  based  on  a  preconceived  as¬ 
sumption.  Crouzel’s  efforts  are  admirable  for  their  contribution  to  textual  criticism  but 
still  leave  many  other  problems  unresolved. — J.P. 

88.  W.  Rordorf,  “Le  ‘pain  quotidien’  (Matth.  6,11)  dans  l’histoire  de  l’exegese,”  Di- 
daskalia  6  (2,  ’76)  221-235. 

The  bread  mentioned  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has  been  interpreted  materially  and 
spiritually.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  at  first  a  follower  of  Origen’s  purely  spiritual  view, 
adopted  in  about  A.D.  381  the  opinion  that  the  bread  is  ordinary  food,  and  he  extended 
the  concept  to  include  the  labor  required  to  produce  this  food.  In  discussing  the  bread, 
he  composed  a  miniature  treatise  on  social  ethics.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  situation 
that  gave  rise  to  his  change  of  interpretation  was  the  bishops’  becoming  more  directly 
involved  with  the  social  problems  of  the  people  after  Constantine’s  victory.  Likewise, 
Luther  changed  his  stand.  At  first  he  followed  Augustine,  who  believed  that  the  term 
referred  chiefly  to  spiritual  nourishment  (i.e.  the  word  of  God  and  the  Eucharist), 
though  including  the  idea  of  material  food.  In  about  1528,  however,  Luther  shifted  to 
the  idea  of  material  bread  and  explained  the  term  as  embracing  all  that  is  needed  for 
bodily  life.  Perhaps  the  Peasants’  War  led  him  to  consider  the  structures  of  human 
activity  as  the  direct  expression  of  God’s  will.  In  sum,  for  both  Gregory  and  Luther  the 
change  in  interpretation  coincided  with  a  change  in  the  social  conditions  of  the  writer’s 
milieu. — J.J.C. 

89.  [Mt  10:5b-6]  S.  Brown,  “The  Two-fold  Representation  of  the  Mission  in  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Gospel,”  StudTheol  31  (1,  ’77)  21-32. 

The  tension  between  Mt  10:5b-6  and  28:19  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  as  the 
juxtaposition  of  two  unreconciled  traditions  about  the  mission  or  as  merely  the  product 
of  Matthew’s  salvation-historical  or  Christological  intentions.  Rather,  Mt  10:5b-6  ex¬ 
presses  a  traditional  view  of  the  mission  and  implies  the  continuing  validity  of  the 
particularist  restriction  in  the  period  after  Easter  until  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
The  central  section  of  Mt  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  Gentile  mission  (see  10:18)  but 
excludes  it  from  the  responsibility  of  the  Matthean  community.  Mt  28:19  expresses  the 
Evangelist’s  own  standpoint  and  affirms  the  extension  of  the  mission  of  Matthew’s 
community  to  include  Gentiles  as  the  direct  object  of  missionary  instruction.  For  the 
Evangelist  the  tradition  in  Mt  10:5b-6  was  clearly  not  the  final  word,  and  by  the  context 
in  which  he  placed  it  he  created  the  possibility  of  its  being  superseded  in  the  final  scene 
of  the  Gospel. — D.J.H. 
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90.  [Mt  11:2-6]  S.  Sabugal,  “La  embajada  mesianica  del  Bautista,  IV:  La  fuente  (Q)  et 
Mt  y  Lc,”  Augustinianum  17  (2,  ’77)  395-424. 

Having  reviewed  the  history  of  exegesis  and  the  interpretation  of  Mt  ll:2-6/Lk  7:18- 
23  [§§  18-469;  19-129],  the  study  examines  the  meaning  of  the  pericope  in  the  source  or 
tradition  used  by  each  Evangelist.  After  surveying  the  opinions  of  various  authors  and 
reconstructing  the  text  of  Q,  the  article  inquires  into  the  meaning  of  the  Baptist’s 
question  and  Jesus’  response  and  then  submits  the  whole  pericope  to  a  theological 
exegesis.  In  the  form  of  “instruction  dialogue,”  this  pericope  was  part  of  the  missionary 
polemic  between  the  Judaeo- Christian  communities  and  the  Baptist  sectarians.  The 
object  of  the  polemic  was  the  faith  of  Christians  in  the  messianic  dignity  of  Jesus 
manifested  in  his  “works,”  the  eschatological  signs  of  the  kingdom.  The  final  macarism 
was  uttered  against  the  scandal  caused  by  the  faith  of  the  community  as  well  as  by  its 
evangelization  of  the  poor. — S.B.M. 

Mt  12:26,  29,  §  22-102. 

Mt  13:44-46,  §  22-124. 

Mt  17:1-9,  §  22-105. 

Mt  19:3-12,  §  22-106. 

Mt  19:9,  §  22-87. 

91.  [Mt  23]  M.  Kelly,  “The  Woes  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,”  SIDIC  [Rome] 
10  (2,  ’77)  17-22. 

Disputes  about  interpretation  and  manner  of  life  were  common  in  lst-century 
Judaism.  The  outburst  in  Mt  23  must  be  read  in  its  historical  context,  i.e.  the  changed 
situation  of  the  Jewish  community  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  A.D.  70.  In 
many  instances  the  concerns  and  teachings  of  the  rabbis  agreed  with  the  ideals  underly¬ 
ing  the  woes  in  vv.  13-36.  The  passage  reminds  Christians  that  the  church  is  rooted  in 
Judaism  and  that  the  task  of  fostering  a  new  relationship  with  the  Jewish  people  is 
urgent  and  necessary. — D.J.H. 

92.  [Mt  25:1-13]  H.  P.  Hamann,  “The  Ten  Virgins:  An  Exegetical-Homiletical 
Study,”  LuthTheolJ burn  11  (2,  ’77)  68-72. 

J.  Jeremias’s  reconstruction  of  the  parable  situation  on  the  basis  of  his  view  of  the 
meaning  of  lampades  as  “torches”  [§  10-915]  is  both  interesting  and  convincing.  But  his 
interpretation  of  it  as  originally  a  parable  of  crisis  directly  related  to  a  phase  of  Jesus’ 
own  ministry  must  be  rejected  in  favor  of  the  eschatological  context  in  which  it  apppears 
in  Mt.  Jesus  was  giving  instructions  to  his  disciples  on  the  delay  of  the  parousia.  The 
final  verse  underscores  the  position  of  the  unprepared  virgins  and  draws  the  lesson  for 
the  church. — D.J.H. 

Mt  26:26-28,  §§  22-108-109. 

93.  W.  B.  Barrick,  “The  Rich  Man  from  Arimathea  (Matt  27:57-60)  and  lQIsaa,” 
JoumBibLit  96  (2,  ’77)  235-239. 

Mt  27:57-60  is  distinctive  in  comparison  with  its  parallels  (Mk  15:42-46;  Lk  23:50-53; 
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Jn  19:38-42)  in  identifying  Joseph  of  Arimathea  as  a  “rich  man”  (v.  57)  and  in  its  concern 
with  the  “body”  of  Jesus  (see  auto  in  vv.  59-60).  The  word  1 asir  in  the  Masoretic  Text  of 
Isa  53:9a  could  have  been  the  inspiration  behind  Matthew’s  “rich  man,”  but  bemdtdyw 
(“in  his  deaths”)  does  not  explain  the  emphasis  on  Jesus’  body.  In  lQIsaa  53:9a,  however, 
a  suffixed  singular  form  of  bdma  with  an  o-vowel  in  the  first  syllable  ( bwmtw )  stands  in 
place  of  bemdtdyw .  Passages  such  as  1QM  12:10;  Deut  33:29;  and  Sir  9:2  indicate  that 
bwmtw  in  lQIsa0  53:9a  should  be  understood  anatomically:  and  they  made  his  grave 
with  wicked  (men,  but  his  body  (lay)  with  a  rich  (man).”  At  the  very  least,  lQIsa  53.9a 
and  Mt  27:57-60  reflect  a  common  exegetical  tradition. — D.J.H. 

Mt  28:1-10,  §  22-110. 

Mt  28:19,  §  22-89. 

Mark 

94r.  F.  Belo,  Lecture  materialiste  de  I’evangile  de  Marc  [NTA  20,  p.  357;  see  §§ 
20-783r-785r;  21-392]. 

H.-I.  Marrou,  “Belo  et  l’Evangile:  une  lecture  marxiste?”  Quatre  Fleuves  [Paris]  7 
(’77)  107-110. — Although  the  sincerity  and  purpose  of  the  writer  are  admirable,  his 
methodology  is  seriously  at  fault.  He  demythologizes  more  radically  than  R.  Bultmann 
and  chooses  from  the  text  what  fits  his  own  preconceptions:  Jesus  is  a  communist,  not  a 
revolutionary;  charity  is  a  Marxist  sharing  of  what  one  has;  violence  is  not  completely 
excluded,  etc.  In  short,  little  of  Christianity  is  left. — J.J.C. 

95.  E.  Best,  “Exorcism  in  the  New  Testament  and  Today,”  BibTheol  21  (1,  ’77)  1-9. 

Exorcism  was  such  a  common  feature  of  NT  times  (see  Josephus,  Ant.  8:45-48;  Philo- 
stratus,  Life  of  Apollonius  4:20)  that  Mark  cannot  have  repeated  the  stories  about  Jesus’ 
expulsions  of  demons  merely  because  they  happened.  Rather,  Mark  saw  in  these  inci¬ 
dents  an  indication  of  Jesus’  victory  over  Satan,  the  witness  of  the  supernatural  world  to 
the  true  nature  of  Jesus,  and  instruction  to  the  disciples  on  how  to  exorcise.  While  there 
is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  stories  about  demon-possession  in  the  NT,  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  today  have  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  demons. — D.J.H. 

96.  E.  Best,  “The  Role  of  the  Disciples  in  Mark,”  NTStud  23  (4,  ’77)  377-401. 

Contrary  to  some  assertions  of  contemporary  Markan  scholarship,  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  traditional  and  redactional  passages  in  Mk  concerning  the  disciples,  the  Twelve, 
individual  disciples,  and  the  crowd  indicates  that  there  is  no  polemic  against  the  disci¬ 
ples.  They  are  not  attacked  historically  nor  are  they  used  to  represent  a  group  of  heretics 
contemporary  with  the  Gospel.  If  Mark  treats  them  negatively,  it  is  to  use  them  as  a  foil 
to  Jesus.  In  positive  terms  the  role  of  the  disciples  is  to  be  examples  to  the 
community. — G.  W.M. 

97.  J.  Kurzinger,  “Die  Aussage  des  Papias  von  Hierapolis  zur  literarischen  Form  des 
Markusevangeliums,”  BibZeit  21  (2,  ’77)  245-264. 

Papias’  statements  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  are  analyzed  in  the  light  of  ancient  rhetoric. 
In  general,  Papias’  comments  on  Mk  are  to  be  seen  as  affirming  Mark’s  trustworthiness, 
hence  the  emphasis  on  his  relationship  with  Peter  as  the  link  with  the  traditions  about 
Jesus.  In  keeping  with  rhetorical  terminology,  Mark  was  representing,  not  translating, 
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Peter’s  preaching.  Furthermore,  the  “remembering”  of  the  preaching  could  also  be 
understood  as  a  reference  to  a  literary  report,  not  just  aural  remembering.  The  Petrine 
account  was  without  literary  artistry  (not,  “without  order  or  sequence”).  And  the  com¬ 
ments  about  Mt  are  actually  an  aside,  contrasting  further  the  artlessness  of  Mk  vis-a-vis 
Mt,  who  wrote  “in  the  Jewish  manner  of  presentation”  (not,  “in  the  Jewish  tongue”). — 
J.H.N. 

98.  H.  Sahlin,  “Zum  Verstandnis  der  christologischen  Anschauung  des  Mar- 
kusevangeliums,”  StudTheol  31  (1,  ’77)  1-19. 

The  Son-of-Man  Christology  comes  to  the  fore  especially  in  the  Markan  passion 
narrative.  Prior  to  this,  Jesus  who  had  been  anointed  (14:3-9)  and  confessed  as  the 
Messiah  (8:27-30)  was  identified  as  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  transfiguration  (9:2-8).  The 
death  of  Jesus  as  it  is  described  in  Mk  15:37-38  signaled  the  great  eschatological  break¬ 
through  in  which  Jesus  was  transformed  into  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man.  At  the  moment 
of  death  Jesus  was  “resurrected”  or  “born”  into  a  new  form  of  existence  and  was  glorified 
directly  from  the  cross.  In  the  original  version  of  16:1-8  the  women  came  to  the  tomb 
and  there  experienced  a  Son-of-Man  epiphany  (see  vv.  5-6a,  8).  Though  Jesus’  body 
remained  in  the  closed  tomb,  his  spirit  had  been  raised  (cf.  1  Pet  3:18).  Mk  is  appropri¬ 
ately  called  the  book  of  the  hidden  Son-of-Man  Christology. — D.J.H. 

Mk,  §§  22-113,  289. 

99.  G.  Arnold,  “Mk  1:1  und  Eroffnungswendungen  in  griechischen  und  lateinischen 
Schriften,”  ZeitNTWiss  68  (1-2,  ’77)  123-127. 

Mk  1:1  is  not  a  title;  vv.  2-3  are  linked  with  v.  1  and  not  v.  4.  A  series  of  examples 
from  Greco-Roman  authors  who  mention  the  beginning  of  their  work  at  the  outset  or  at  a 
new  main  section  suggests  that  Mark  was  influenced  by  this  practice.  In  Mk  1:1  arche 
refers  to  the  beginning,  not  the  whole  work,  and  euangelion  refers  to  the  content  of  the 
book.— G.W.M. 

100.  G.  Dautzenberg,  “Die  Zeit  des  Evangeliums.  Mk  1,1-15  und  die  Konzeption  des 
Markusevangeliums,”  BibZeit  21  (2,  ’77)  219-234. 

Starting  with  different  possible  interpretations  of  “gospel”  in  1:1,  14  and  “beginning” 
in  1:1,  the  prologue  to  Mark’s  Gospel  is  evaluated  from  several  perspectives.  While  1:1, 
14  are  certainly  from  Mark,  the  various  other  pieces  are  pre- Markan.  There  was  even  a 
unity  to  1:2-15  that  was  pre-Markan  and  already  had  a  Chris tological  emphasis.  Two 
traditions  thus  developed:  a  historical  sequence  in  which  John  chronologically  began  the 
preaching  about  Jesus  and  a  Christological  one  in  which  John  witnessed  to  Jesus’  impor¬ 
tance.  V.  14  is  a  Markan  summary  of  1:2-13,  but  v.  15,  with  its  kingdom  statement,  is  a 
Jewish  tradition  with  roots  in  apocalyptic  eschatology.  Mark  linked  the  monotheistic 
missionary  preaching  of  the  Hellenistic  communities  with  a  Jewish  tradition  springing 
from  Palestinian  origins.  [To  be  continued.] — J.H.N. 

lOlr.  R.  Pesch,  Das  Markusevangelium.  I.  Teil:  Einleitung  und  Kommentar  zu  Kap. 

1,1—8,26  [NTA  21,  p.  89]. 

F.  Neirynck,  “L’Evangile  de  Marc.  A  propos  d’un  nouveau  commentaire,” 
EphTheolLov  53  (1,  ’77)  153-181. — The  article  discusses  the  new  commentary  on  the 
first  half  of  Mk  with  respect  to  its  text-critical  judgments,  its  theory  of  “conservative 
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redaction, ”  the  pre-Markan  cycle  of  miracle  stories,  the  summary  in  3:7-12  and  the 
structure  of  the  Gospel,  the  literary  style,  and  the  relation  between  tradition  and  redac¬ 
tion.  The  first  volume  presents  us  with  an  Evangelist  respectful  of  traditions,  and  the 
commentary  is  rich  in  indications  about  the  form  and  history  of  these  traditions.  What  is 
distinctive  is  the  reduction  of  the  Evangelist’s  role  in  the  redaction  of  the  Gospel  a 
development  that  might  surprise  readers  of  Pesch’s  Naherwartungen  (1968). — D.J.H. 

Mk  1:12-13,  §  22-82. 

102.  [Mk  3:26-27]  H.  Kruse,  “Das  Reich  Satans,”  Biblica  58  (1,  ’77)  29-61. 

(1)  The  NT  prefers  the  name  “Satan”  for  the  lord  of  all  the  evil  spirits  who  oppose 
God.  His  followers  include  demons,  bad  angels,  heathen  gods,  heavenly  spirits,  etc.  In 
general  the  NT  concept  of  demons  is  closer  to  that  of  Jewish  apocalypticism  than  to  that 
of  the  OT  and  rabbinic  literature.  (2)  According  to  Mk  3:26  (see  also  Mt  12:26;  Lk  11:18) 
Satan’s  kingdom  is  as  real  as  God’s  kingdom  and  includes  all  kinds  of  evil  spirits  as 
willing  helpers.  In  Mk  3:27  (see  also  Mt  12:29;  Lk  11:21-22)  Jesus  acknowledges  Satan’s 
power  (“the  strong  one”)  but  presents  himself  as  the  stronger  one.  Lk  4:5-8  (see  also  Mt 
4:8-10)  implies  that  the  whole  world  belongs  to  Satan  as  his  kingdom,  that  power  over  it 
has  been  granted  to  him  by  God,  and  that  he  can  give  the  world  to  whomever  he  pleases. 
(3)  The  kingdom  of  Satan  is  coexistent  with  the  kingdom  of  God  as  its  shadow  side,  and 
the  struggle  against  Satan  is  the  negative  dimension  of  Jesus’  efforts  at  redeeming  people 
and  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God. — D.J.H. 

Mk  4:21,  §  22-85. 

103.  T.  Aurelio,  “Mistero  del  regno  e  unione  con  Gesu:  Me  5:1-21,”  BibOr  19  (2,  ’77) 
59-68. 

W.  Wrede  called  Mk  the  Gospel  of  the  messianic  secret,  and  A.  Jiilicher  claimed  that 
Jesus  intentionally  made  his  parables  obscure.  In  Mk,  however,  unbelief  comes  not  from 
obscure  parables  but  from  the  inability  of  people  to  grasp  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  Jesus  himself.  According  to  the  Evangelist  the  person  of  Jesus  is  the  mystery  par 
excellence.  Hence,  the  true  understanding  of  his  teaching  and  signs  comes  not  from 
intellectual  comprehension  but  from  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  and  from  union  with  him. 
As  proof  of  this  thesis  the  pericope  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac  is  examined  in  detail 
according  to  structural  analysis.  In  the  account  of  this  miracle,  the  command  to  the  man 
that  he  make  known  his  cure  (5:19)  does  not  favor  the  messianic  secret. — J.J.C. 

Mk  6:52-53,  §  22-29. 

104.  J.  Lambrecht,  “Jesus  and  the  Law.  An  Investigation  of  Mk  7,  1-23,”  EphTheol 
Lov  53  (1,  ’77)  24-82. 

(1)  Mk  7:1-23  contains  a  number  of  verses  in  which  pre-Markan  traditional  data  seem 
to  be  present:  vv.  la,  2,  5c,  15,  18b-19ab,  20-22(23).  Mark  reworked,  explained,  and 
expanded  this  pre-existing  source,  making  use  of  material  known  to  him  through  other 
traditions:  vv.  4,  6b-7,  10-12.  The  passage  also  features  many  typically  Markan  tech¬ 
niques  and  themes:  explanation,  generalization,  the  public-private  pattern,  the  negative 
depiction  of  the  disciples,  Jesus’  teaching  as  parable  (v.  17),  and  the  proof  from  Scrip¬ 
ture.  (2)  Mk  7:15  is  an  authentic,  Chris tological  saying  that  (with  or  without  its  present 
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biographical  framework)  possesses  an  anti-Torah  character.  It  directly  criticizes  the  OT 
food  laws  (see  Lev  11).  This  saying  coupled  with  what  we  know  of  Jesus’  actions  and 
other  teachings  justifies  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was  consciously  critical  of  a  whole 
range  of  precepts  in  the  Jewish  Law.  Jesus  acted  and  spoke  in  a  prophetic  way  under  the 
impact  of  a  unique  experience  of  God,  and  this  could  not  help  implying  a  criticism  of  the 
Law.  An  appendix  discusses  five  recent  publications  that  are  of  interest  to  the  study  of 
Mk  7:15.— D.J.H. 

105.  [Mk  9:2-10]  A.  Fuchs,  “Die  Verklarungserzahlung  des  Mk-Ev  in  der  Sicht  mod- 
erner  Exegese,”  TheolPraktQuart  125  (1,  ’77)  29-37. 

Interpretation  of  the  transfiguration  has  been  attempted  along  historical-,  source-, 
and  redaction-critical  lines,  and  a  survey  of  apostolic  and  recent  approaches  testifies  to  a 
plurality  of  views  of  the  Gospel  event.  In  any  interpretation  the  following  critical  items 
need  to  be  explained:  (1)  after  six  days,  (2)  the  three  witnesses,  (3)  the  high  mountain,  (4) 
Elijah  and  Moses,  (5)  tabernacles,  (6)  the  “change”  in  Jesus,  (7)  the  Christology  of  the 
event,  (8)  the  heavenly  cloud,  voice,  and  proclamation,  and  (9)  the  relationship  to  the 
resurrection.  The  approach  suggested  here  would  put  more  stress  on  the  fact  that  Mark 
interpreted  this  event  in  the  interests  of  the  faith  of  his  church,  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  Easter  power  of  Christ  is  already  rooted  in  Jesus’  earthly  life. — J.H.N. 

Mk  9:50,  §  22-85. 

106.  R.  Trevijano  EtcheverrIa,  “Matrimonio  y  divorcio  en  Me  10,2-12  y  par.,” 
Burgense  18  (1,  77)  113-151. 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  divorce  has  come  down  to  us  through  two  lines  of  originally 
independent  tradition:  a  masal  of  Jesus  without  determined  literary  context  and  a 
controversy  episode.  In  Mk  10:2-12,  the  Evangelist  took  a  controversy  episode  (10:2-9) 
from  the  tradition  and  added  to  it  the  saying  in  v.  11.  Vv.  10,  11a,  and  perhaps  v.  12  are 
redactional.  The  tradition  of  Jesus’  teaching  on  divorce  seemingly  reached  Matthew 
(5:32;  19:3-12)  through  two  independent  channels:  the  account  in  Mk  10:2-12  and  the 
logion  in  Mt  5:32.  The  article  traces  the  history  of  the  tradition  in  Paul  before  returning 
to  the  Markan  composition  of  the  pericope.  Except  for  the  saying  in  v.  11,  Mk  10:10-12 
is  a  community  catechesis  composed  by  the  Evangelist  himself.  Throughout  the  entire 
section  within  which  the  account  is  situated  there  is  constant  insistence  on  the  radical 
and  even  paradoxical  demands  that  confront  the  individual  with  God’s  saving  power 
and  with  the  need  to  follow  the  way  of  the  cross  of  Christ. — S.B.M. 

107r.  W.  H.  Kelber  (ed.),  The  Passion  in  Mark.  Studies  on  Mark  14-16  [NTA  21, 
pp.  87-88]. 

L.  E.  Keck,  “Mark  and  the  Passion,”  Interpretation  31  (4,  ’77)  432-434. — The  vol¬ 
ume  permits  one  to  participate  in  the  late  N.  Perrin’s  seminar  on  Mk.  After  summaries 
of  the  individual  contributions,  there  are  observations  on  the  volume  as  a  whole.  (1)  The 
essays  succeed  in  demonstrating  Mark’s  hand  in  the  passion  narrative  and  so  undermine 
the  theory  of  a  pre- Markan  narrative.  (2)  The  promise  of  leading  us  away  from  bondage 
to  the  distinction  between  tradition  and  redaction  as  the  only  gateway  to  Markan 
theology  is  partly  fulfilled.  (3)  There  is  relatively  little  conversation  with  other  scholarly 
viewpoints.  (4)  The  emphasis  on  Mark  as  a  creator  makes  imperative  the  re-examination 
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of  the  relation  between  Mk  and  Jn.  (5)  The  historical  reconstruction  of  early  Christianity 
implied  in  some  of  the  essays  seems  to  hang  in  mid-air. — D.J.H. 

108.  [Mk  14:22-25]  H.  Merklein,  “Erwagungen  zur  Uberlieferungsgeschichte  der 
neutestamentlichen  Abendmahlstraditionen,”  BibZeit  21  (1,  ’77)  88-101. 

From  a  literary  comparison  of  the  two  NT  traditions  of  the  eucharistic  words  of 
institution  (Mk  followed  by  Matthew,  Paul  and  Luke  both  using  a  common  tradition), 
the  following  textual  history  of  tradition  becomes  plausible:  (1)  The  original  form  of  the 
words  was:  touto  estin  to  soma  to  hyper  pollon  didomenon  /  touto  to  poterion  he  kaine 
diatheke  en  tq  haimati  mou.  (2)  Lk  22:19-20  and  1  Cor  11:23-25  are  based  on  only 
minimally  advanced  stages  of  this  original  form.  (3)  The  combination  of  the  originally 
separate  actions  regarding  the  bread  and  the  cup  into  a  specifically  eucharistic  action 
prompted  an  adaptation  of  the  cup  saying  so  as  to  resemble  the  bread  saying.  The 
expiation  motif,  originally  linked  with  the  bread  saying,  was  shifted  to  the  cup  saying. 
In  this  form  the  tradition  was  received  by  Mark.  Later,  the  commands  of  repetition  were 
also  added.  These  texts  are  basically  cult  etiologies,  which  both  reflect  and  legitimate 
community  practice;  however,  the  origin  of  the  tradition  is  not  the  community  but  Jesus. 
[To  be  continued.] — J.H.E. 

109.  [Mk  14:22-25]  H.  Merklein,  “Erwagungen  zur  Uberlieferungsgeschichte  der 
neutestamentlichen  Abendmahlstraditionen,”  BibZeit  21  (2,  ’77)  235-244.  [See 
preceding  abstract.] 

(4)  Mk  14:25,  the  original  cup  saying,  is  also  the  heuristic  key  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  original  meal  tradition.  It  contains  a  prediction  of  Jesus’  imminent  death  and  a 
statement  of  the  importance  of  that  death  for  the  breaking  in  of  God’s  eschatological 
kingdom.  The  expiation  motif  was  the  original  interpretation  attached  to  the  bread 
saying,  stressing  the  significance  of  Jesus’  death,  a  motif  not  in  the  original  cup  saying. 
(5)  In  the  post-Easter  setting,  the  eschatological  hope  remained  (Maranatha!)  but  was 
balanced  and  then  replaced  by  the  cup  saying,  which  interpreted  the  blood  as  covenant 
blood  according  to  Jer  31:31.  Thus  two  cup  sayings  at  times  existed,  a  covenant  explana¬ 
tion  (Mk  14:24)  and  an  eschatological  statement  (Mk  14:25;  1  Cor  11:26).  Gradually  the 
cup  saying  was  expressed  in  a  form  parallel  to  the  bread  saying. — J.H.N. 

Mk  15:21-41,  §  22-127. 

110.  [Mk  16:1-8]  G.  Mangatt,  “At  the  Tomb  of  Jesus,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (2,  ’77) 
91-96. 

Analysis  of  the  Synoptic  narratives  of  the  empty  tomb  (Mk  16:1-8;  Mt  28:1-10;  Lk 
24:1-11)  reveals  that  these  accounts  were  formed  with  a  theological  purpose.  But  the 
discovery  of  the  empty  tomb  by  the  women  is  substantially  historical.  The  empty  tomb  is 
a  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  already  revealed  by  the  appear¬ 
ances  to  the  disciples  and  the  disciples’  experience  of  the  crucified  one  as  alive. — D.J.H. 

Luke 

111.  A.  Feuillet,  “ ‘L’exode’  de  Jesus  et  le  deroulement  du  mystere  redempteur 
d’apres  S.  Luc  et  S.  Jean,”  RevThom  77  (2,  ’77)  181-206. 

(1)  In  Lk  9:31,  exodos  refers  not  simply  to  Jesus’  death  but  to  the  total  conclusion  of 
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the  messianic  career:  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  From  the  infancy  stories  on,  the 
focus  of  the  Gospel  is  on  what  will  be  accomplished  in  Jerusalem,  the  place  where  the 
Christ  will  suffer  and  enter  into  glory  (Lk  24:26).  The  Emmaus  disciples  are  told  how  the 
whole  OT  spoke  of  the  Christ,  Exodus  included,  and  the  exodus  of  Jesus  is  both  his 
departure  from  life  and  his  entrance  into  glory — a  total  process  (cf.  Heb  11:22).  Acts 
supports  this  understanding  of  totality.  In  1:21  the  “entrance”  and  “leaving”  of  Jesus 
refer  to  his  complete  career  (cf.  Acts  13:24),  and  the  “lifting  up”  of  Jesus  in  Lk  9:51  and 
Acts  1:2,  11  must  refer  not  only  to  his  death  but  to  his  ascension  as  well.  (2)  John’s 
Gospel  also  supports  this  full  understanding  of  exodus  as  embracing  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension.  Jesus’  being  “lifted  up”  (Jn  3:14;  12:32-34)  means  both  his  death  and 
exaltation.  Likewise,  as  Moses’  farewell  discourse  preceded  entrance  into  the  promised 
land,  so  Jesus’  last  discourse  precedes  his  return  to  the  Father  (Jn  13:1).  In  Rev,  the 
totality  of  the  paschal  mystery  is  expressed  as  a  unity  (1:5;  5:6-13),  and  the  meaning  of 
the  lamb’s  blood  in  Exod  12:7-13  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Christ-Lamb  in  Rev  5:9; 
7:14;  12:11.  This  viewpoint  of  Christ’s  exodus  as  death  and  ascension  is  operative  for  the 
church  in  both  Lk  and  Jn,  for  it  too  must  endure  both  suffering  and  glory  as  well. — 
J.H.N. 

112.  S.  Hauerwas,  “The  Politics  of  Charity,”  Interpretation  31  (3,  ’77)  251-262. 

Luke’s  Gospel  contains  important  clues  about  how  a  politics  of  charity  should  be 
shaped.  Luke  does  not  suggest  that  Christians  are  called  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
history  and  to  make  it  come  out  right.  Rather  that  is  God’s  task,  and  our  task  is  to  make 
the  story  that  we  find  in  Israel  and  Christ  our  own  story.  Christ’s  concern  with  the  poor 
and  the  weak  shows  how  God  chooses  to  deal  with  history.  But  instead  of  making  the 
weak  strong  as  the  world  knows  strength,  he  provides  a  savior  who  teaches  us  how  to  be 
weak  without  regret.  What  is  offered  in  Christ  is  a  story  that  helps  us  to  sustain  the  task 
of  charity  in  a  world  where  it  can  never  be  successful.  The  article  explores  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  outlook  for  Christian  social  ethics. — D.J.H. 

113-  H.  Quecke,  “Eine  koptische  Bibelhandschrift  des  5.  Jahrhunderts.  II  (PPalau 
Rib.  Inv.-Nr.  181),”  StudPap  16  (1,  ’77)  7-11,  plate. 

PPalau  Rib.  Inv.-Nr.  181  (5th  century  A.D.)  presents  the  oldest  complete  text  of  Lk  in 
the  Sahidic  dialect  and  constitutes  a  single  manuscript  with  PPalau  Rib.  Inv.-Nr.  182 
[see  §  18-117].  For  the  study  of  the  text  of  the  Gospel  it  provides  no  surprises,  but  its 
precise  relationship  to  the  version  of  Mk  in  PPalau  Rib.  Inv.-Nr.  182  remains  a  complex 
problem.  A  photograph  of  pp.  148-149  of  MS  181  is  included. — D.J.H. 

114.  G.  Schneider,  “Der  Zweck  des  lukanischen  Doppelwerks,”  BibZeit  21  (1,  ’77) 
45-66. 

The  intention  and  goal  of  Lk-Acts  can  be  determined  through  an  analysis  and  correla¬ 
tion  of  these  four  elements:  (1)  the  explicit  intention  of  the  author  stated  in  Lk  1:1-4  and 
Acts  1:1-2,  (2)  details  that  corroborate  the  foregoing  (e.g.  the  meaning  and  use  of 
asphaleia,  kathexes,  the  promise/fulfillment  schema,  etc.)  and  illuminate  the  goal/ 
accomplishment  {Zweck)  of  the  two-part  work  (as  distinguished  from  its  “intention”),  (3) 
themes  and  problems  (e.g.  continuity  from  Jesus  to  the  church,  delay  of  the  parousia,  the 
future  of  Israel,  reliability  of  the  promise,  relation  of  church/Israel),  and  (4)  the  genre  of 
the  work.  From  its  origin  Lk-Acts  was  planned  as  a  unified  composition,  and  the  closest 
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generic  analogy  is  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  by  Diogenes  Laertius  as  suggested  by  C.  H. 
Talbert.  In  regard  to  the  issues  of  the  church’s  true  doctrine  and  self-understanding, 
Lk-Acts  assures  the  community  of  its  roots  in  the  person  and  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the 
reliability  of  its  doctrinal  tradition. — J.H.E. 

115r.  [Lk  1-2]  A.  Feuillet,  Jesus  et  sa  Mere  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1974)  308  pp. 

M.  Sinoir,  “Jesus  et  sa  Mere  d’apres  les  recits  lucaniens  de  l’enfance,”  EspVie  84  (45, 
’74)  625-634. — The  book  deals  with  the  Christological  and  Marian  scenes  of  Lk  1-2  and 
the  Johannine  tradition,  the  Marian  doctrines  of  John  and  Luke  and  the  problem  of 
theology  and  historicity,  and  the  place  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  women  in  the  Christian 
economy  of  salvation.  The  originality  of  the  study  lies  in  the  in-depth  comparison  of  the 
Lukan  and  Johannine  data  and  in  the  thesis  that  the  apostle  John  was  the  intermediary 
between  Baptist  circles  and  Mary  on  the  one  hand  and  Luke  on  the  other  hand.  This  is  a 
work  of  wisdom  in  which  scholarship  is  united  to  love. — D.J.H. 

Lk  1-2,  §  22-80. 

116.  [Lk  1:3]  G.  Schneider,  “Zur  Bedeutung  von  kathexes  im  lukanischen  Doppel- 
werk,”  ZeitNTWiss  68  (1-2,  ’77)  128-131. 

Recent  proposals  that  kathexes  in  Lk  1:3  means  continua  serie,  “as  follows,”  or 
“without  exception”  are  not  satisfactory.  The  broader  context  of  Lk-Acts,  including  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Acts  (e.g.  11:4),  suggests  that  the  notion  of  continuity  is  linked  with 
the  certainty  to  be  gained  for  the  reader  by  seeing  the  repeated  scheme  of  promise  and 
fulfillment  worked  out. — G.W.M. 

117.  J.  Carmignac,  “The  Meaning  of  Parthenos  in  Luke  1.27 — A  reply  to  C.  H. 
Dodd,”  BibTrans  28  (3,  ’77)  327-330. 

Dodd  [§  21-19]  was  incorrect  in  asserting  that  parthenos  in  Lk  1:27  does  not  have  the 
restricted  meaning  “virgin.”  He  was  also  mistaken  in  affirming  that  “I  am  still  a  virgin” 
is  a  strictly  accurate  translation  of  andra  ou  gindsko  in  Lk  1:34  (cf.  Gen  19:8;  Judg  11:39; 
21:12).  In  Lk  1:27  Mary  is  presented  as  a  parthenos,  which  bears  its  normal  meaning 
“virgin”  and  which  therefore  implies  that  she  had  never  known  a  man  in  the  past.  In  Lk 
1:34  Mary  tells  the  angel  that  she  does  not  know  a  man  in  the  present.  Lk  1:35  then 
resolves  the  opposition  between  the  promise  of  motherhood  and  the  permanence  of 
Mary’s  virginity. — D.J.H. 

118.  E.  Hansack,  “Luk  2,14:  ‘Friede  den  Menschen  auf  Erden,  die  guten  Willens 
sind’?  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ubersetzungstechnik  der  Vulgata,”  BibZeit  21  (1,  ’77) 
117-118. 

The  translational  technique  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  Slavonic  version  can  illumi¬ 
nate  the  same  but  less  well-known  method  of  translation  employed  by  Jerome  in  the 
Vulgate.  In  Lk  2:14  bonae  voluntatis  and  benevolentiae  are  equally  valid  ways  of 
translating  eudokias.  The  former  is  the  result  of  an  analytical  rendition  of  the  original; 
the  latter,  of  a  synthetic.  Modern  mistranslations  of  Jerome  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  in  the  Vulgate  divine  benevolence  rather  than  human  good  will  was  implied  — 
J.H.E. 
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Lk  4:1-13,  §  22-82. 


Lk  4:5-8,  §  22-102. 

Lk  6:20-23,  §  22-84. 

Lk  7:18-23,  §  22-90. 

119.  [Lk  7:36-50]  B.  M.  Ahern,  “By  the  grace  of  God,”  Way  17  (1,  ’77)  3-11. 

For  Luke  and  the  early  catechists,  the  sinful  woman’s  conversion,  like  that  of  every 
Christian,  had  its  total  cause  in  God’s  gracious  gift  of  Christ  Jesus  and  in  the  living  and 
loving  faith  with  which  God  empowered  her  to  receive  him.  Luke  did  not  need  to  speak 
of  an  aftermath  to  the  story,  because  he  had  a  tremendous  confidence  in  the  lasting 
power  of  Christian  transformation  as  the  gracious  work  of  God  himself. — D.J.H. 

Lk  8:16,  §  22-85. 

Lk  9:28-36,  §  22-105. 

120.  R.  Eulenstein,  “  ‘Und  wer  ist  mein  Nachster?’.  Lk.  10,25-37  in  der  Sicht  eines 
klassischen  Philologen,”  TheolGlaub  67  (2,  ’77)  127-145. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  philological  analysis  to 
theological  interpretation  of  the  NT.  The  language  of  Lk  10:25-37  contains  few  formal 
or  syntactical  irregularities,  but  the  definition  of  single  words  demands  careful  inquiry 
with  reference  to  the  context  of  the  pericope  and  Lukan  usage  generally.  Structurally  the 
pericope  divides  at  10:29  into  two  halves.  In  both,  Jesus — the  interrogated — becomes 
the  interrogator,  triumphing  over  the  lawyer  as  spokesman  for  traditional  Jewish  theol¬ 
ogy.  Each  half  subdivides  into  corresponding  parts:  motivation  of  the  lawyer,  his  ques¬ 
tion,  Jesus’  counter- question,  the  lawyer’s  reply,  and  finally  Jesus’  command.  The  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  second  half  of  a  parallel  to  Jesus’  commendation  of  the  lawyer’s  reply  in  the 
first  (v.  28a)  is  crucial;  the  lawyer’s  second  reply  reveals  that  he  has  missed  the  impact  of 
esplanchnisthe,  recording  the  fact  of  the  Samaritan’s  service  but  not  the  awakening  that 
precipitated  it.  The  article  concludes  with  an  interpretation  of  the  text  in  the  light  of  the 
lawyer’s  limited  perception.  Jesus  and  the  lawyer  re-enact  the  parable  as  it  is  told.  Jesus 
is  the  neighbor  working  to  save  his  ostensible  adversary  from  spiritual  forlornness  and 
to  direct  him  toward  the  new  life  of  faith  on  which  true  neighborliness  is  founded. — 
E.G.B. 

121.  [Lk  10:25-37]  N.  H.  Young,  “  ‘Once  again,  Now,  “Who  is  my  Neighbour?”  ’:  A 
comment,”  EvangQuart  49  (3,  ’77)  178-179. 

Observations  supplementing  L.  P.  Trudinger’s  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  [§  21-113].  The  lawyer’s  question  in  v.  29  is  quite  easily  taken  to  mean 
“who  is  neighbor  toward  me?”,  and  so  the  characteristic  twist  between  v.  29  and  v.  36  is 
latent  within  the  lawyer’s  question  itself.  Furthermore,  since  the  decisive  words  in  the 
preceding  exchange  between  Jesus  and  the  lawyer  mean  “love  your  neighbor  as  though 
your  neighbor  were  yourself,”  the  joining  of  vv.  29-36  to  the  discussion  of  vv.  25-28  was 
a  brilliant  piece  of  redactional  insight. — D.J.H. 
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122.  [Lk  10:27]  J.  Piper,  “Is  Self-Love  Biblical?”  ChristToday  21  (21,  ’77)  1150-53. 

The  phrase  “you  shall  love  .  .  .  your  neighbor  as  yourself”  in  Lk  10:27  (see  also  Lev 
19:18;  Rom  13:9;  Gal  5:14;  Jas  2:8)  does  not  command  self-love  but  presupposes  that 
human  beings  love  themselves.  Furthermore,  this  self-love  of  which  Jesus  speaks  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  common  notion  of  self-esteem  as  having  a  good  self-image  or 
feeling  especially  happy  with  oneself.  It  means  simply  desiring  and  seeking  one’s  own 
good.  Jesus  is  challenging  the  lawyer  to  take  all  the  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance 
expended  on  himself  and  to  seek  his  neighbor’s  well-being  with  it. — D.J.H. 

Lk  11:3,  §  22-88. 

123.  R-  R.  Rickards,  “The  Translation  of  Luke  11.5-13,”  BibTrans  28  (2,  ’77)  239- 
243. 

Although  the  RSV  follows  the  Greek  text  of  Lk  11:5-13  fairly  closely,  its  English  form 
creates  certain  problems,  particularly  for  translators  who  do  not  speak  English  as  their 
first  language.  It  is  with  this  kind  of  translator  in  mind  that  these  verse-by- verse  notes 
have  been  written. — D.J.H. 

Lk  11:13,  §  22-85. 

Lk  11:18,  21-22,  §  22-102. 

Lk  14:34-35,  §  22-85. 

124.  R.  Waelkens,  “L’analyse  structurale  des  paraboles.  Deux  essais:  Luc  15,  1-32  et 
Matthieu  13,  44-46 RevTheolLouv  8  (2,  ’77)  160-178. 

(1)  The  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  coin,  and  the  prodigal  son  in  Lk  15:1-32  are 
built  along  these  three  axes  of  the  semiotic  hexagon:  lost/found,  not  lost/not  found,  and 
joy/non-joy.  They  propose  a  grid  for  reading  Jesus’  behavior  toward  publicans  and 
sinners  as  well  as  his  response  to  the  criticisms  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  third 
parable  represents  a  shift  in  that  it  tends  to  blend  together  signifiant  and  signified.  (2) 
The  parables  of  the  treasure  and  the  pearl  in  Mt  13:44-46  lend  themselves  to  analysis 
according  to  the  actantiel  model  worked  out  by  A.  J.  Greimas.  The  object  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  the  subject  is  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  Analysis  of  the  axis  of  power 
highlights  the  importance  of  poverty  of  spirit.  Attention  to  apparently  residual  details 
like  the  theme  of  purchase  and  the  hidden/discovered  paradigm  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
method.  (3)  Structuralist  analysis  helps  to  guard  against  invalid  and  superficial  readings 
of  texts,  but  it  cannot  pronounce  upon  the  truth  or  meaning  of  the  Christian 
mystery. — D!J.H. 


125.  D.  R.  Catchpole,  “The  Son  of  Man’s  Search  for  Faith  (Luke  xviii  8b),”  NovTest 
19  (2,  ’77)  81-104. 

Lk  18:2-5,  7-8  was  from  the  beginning  a  unity.  In  it  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  historical 
Jesus.  As  in  Lk  17:24,  26-30  he  speaks  of  the  eschatological  action  of  God,  which  will  be 
realized  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  God  himself.  It  will  occur  soon  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Son  of  Man  plays  a  leading  role  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  In  the  face  of  that 
eschatological  reality  a  challenge  is  posed  to  those  living  in  the  present  to  continue  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  relationship  to  God  into  which  they  have  entered  on  the 
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basis  of  Jesus’  proclamation.  To  such  persons  the  forbearance  of  God  (see  makrothymei 
in  v.  7)  means  not  the  exemption  from  judgment  if  the  requirements  are  not  satisfied  but 
rather  the  merciful  restriction  of  judgment  so  that  it  does  not  overwhelm.  It  insistently 
recalls  people  to  that  faith  for  which  the  Son  of  Man  will  above  all  be  concerned  when  he 
comes. — D.J.H. 


126.  H.  Merklein,  “  ‘Dieser  ging  als  Gerechter  nach  Hause  .  .  .’  Das  Gottesbild  Jesu 
und  die  Haltung  der  Menschen  nach  Lk  18,9-14,”  BibKirch  32  (2,  ’77)  34-42. 

Every  element  in  the  structure  and  character  development  of  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  publican  (Lk  18: 10-  14a)  arouses  antipathy  for  the  self-righteous  one 
and  sympathy  for  the  sinner.  But  the  Pharisee’s  fault  lies  not  in  the  moral  sphere  or  in  his 
self-righteousness.  Rather,  it  consists  in  a  false  picture  of  God  that  cannot  allow  the  God 
of  Jesus  the  freedom  to  have  mercy  even  on  sinners.  The  parable  was  probably  part  of 
Jesus’  preaching  to  the  general  public,  though  vv.  9  and  14b  point  to  a  time  when  it  was 
used  paraenetically  within  the  Christian  community. — D.J.H. 

Lk  22:19-20,  §§  22- 108-109. 

127.  [Lk  23:26-49]  D.  Flusser,  “The  Crucified  One  and  the  Jews,”  Immanuel  7  (’77) 
25-37. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Jewish  crowd  with  Jesus  is  expressed  three  times  in  Luke’s  report 
of  the  crucifixion  (23:27,  35,  48),  while  Jesus’  opponents  are  specified  as  the  rulers,  the 
Roman  soldiers,  and  one  of  the  criminals.  Luke  has  given  us  a  historically  probable 
description  of  who  mourned  and  who  mocked  the  crucified  one,  and  it  seems  that  this  is 
what  was  written  in  his  source.  While  Luke  and  Mark  had  a  common  source,  Luke  was 
more  true  to  the  original  and  more  historical.  Mark  in  15:21-41  thoroughly  revised  the 
source  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Jews. — D.J.H. 

128.  [Lk  23:32-56]  W.  A.  Smalley,  “Translating  Luke’s  Passion  Story  from  the  TEV,” 
BibTrans  28  (2,  ’77)  231-235. 

An  examination  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  4th  edition  of  Today’s  English 
Version  of  Lk  23:32-56  along  with  the  author’s  own  restructuring  or  rewriting  of  the 
translation.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  demonstration  of  the  kinds  of  changes  in 
wording  (though  not  in  meaning)  that  can  be  made  to  overcome  or  reduce  difficulties 
found  in  translation. — D.J.H. 

129.  [Lk  23:43]  F.  DE  LA  Calle,  “  ‘Hoy  estaras  conmigo  en  el  Paraiso.’  ^Vision  in- 
mediata  de  Dios  o  purification  en  el  ‘mas  alia’?”  BibFe  3  (9,  ’77)  276-289. 

The  view  of  Judaism  on  purification  in  the  hereafter  received  sharper  definition  in  the 
NT.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  logion  like  Lk  23:43  should  appear  only  in  Lk,  elaborating 
a  remark  about  the  two  thieves  made  by  Mark  (15:27,  32b).  The  article  examines  the 
Lukan  account  of  the  crucifixion,  within  which  the  episode  of  the  two  malefactors  is 
inserted,  attempting  to  situate  the  account  within  the  Lukan  redaction,  to  determine  its 
immediate  context,  and  then  to  examine  eschatological  themes  in  general  and  the  idea  of 
“paradise”  in  particular.  Luke  attempted  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  individual  es¬ 
chatology.  The  solution  he  proposed  was  not  that  of  a  place  but  of  a  state.  It  was  a 
question  not  of  being  in  heaven  or  in  paradise  but  of  being  with  Jesus. — S.B.M. 
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Lk  24:1-11,  §  22-110. 


130.  F.  Neirynck,  “PARAKYPSAS  BLEPEI.  Lc  24,  12  et  Jn  20,  5  ” EphTheolLov  53 
(1,  ’77)  113-152. 

The  term  parakypto  in  Lk  24:12  and  Jn  20:5,  11  is  frequently  rendered  as  “stoop 
down”  or  “bend  down.”  But  in  the  Septuagint  parakyptd  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  Iqp 
and  has  the  sense  of  “look  or  peer  through  a  window.”  Some  connection  with  the 
widespread  motif  of  the  dea  prospiciens  is  possible  though  by  no  means  certain.  In  Jas 
1:25  and  1  Pet  1:12  parakypto  is  employed  in  a  figurative  sense  (“look”)  without  any 
notion  of  “bending  down,”  and  in  the  ancient  versions  of  Lk  24:12  and  Jn  20:5  the  sense 
is  “peer  in.”  Attention  to  Gospel  of  Peter  13:55-56  confirms  this  interpretation. — D.J.H. 

Lk  24:12,  §  22-150. 

131.  [Lk  24:13-29]  J.  d’Arc,  “Catechesis  on  the  Road  to  Emmaus LumVit  32  (2,  ’77) 
143-156. 

Using  the  framework  of  a  journey,  Lk  24:13-29  contains  two  symmetrical  and  simi¬ 
larly  constructed  discourses  (vv.  19-24,  25-27)  preceded  and  followed  by  dialogues  (vv. 
17-19,  29).  The  very  close  parallelism  between  the  reports  of  the  female  and  male 
witnesses  (vv.  22-24)  brings  out  sharply  the  tension  between  their  respective  conclusions 
(“he  is  alive”/“him  they  did  not  see”).  Only  the  light  of  “in  accordance  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures”  could  reveal  that  Christ  had  to  suffer  these  things  and  so  enter  into  his  glory  (v. 
26).  The  passage  gives  us  the  essentials  concerning  our  faith,  a  complete  catechesis,  a 
tiny  summary  of  the  whole  Gospel.  By  walking  with  those  who  need  teaching,  by 
hearing  their  story,  by  starting  from  what  they  already  know,  and  by  leading  them  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  Christ  provides  a  model  of  good  teaching. — D.J.H. 

132.  [Lk  24:13-35]  P.  M.  J.  Stravinskas,  “The  Emmaus  Pericope:  Its  Sources,  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  Meaning  for  Today,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (2,  ’77)  97-115. 

The  Emmaus  pericope,  which  is  the  result  of  merged  traditions,  is  aimed  at  the 
affective  level  and  tries  to  come  to  grips  with  the  corporeity  of  the  risen  Christ.  Exegesis 
of  the  passage  shows  that  it  is  a  tract  in  Lukan  Christology,  sacramentology,  and 
ecclesiology  as  well  as  a  bridge  between  the  Gospel  and  Acts. — D.J.H. 

Lk  24:13-35,  §  22-299. 

133.  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “Jeruzalem — miejscem  zeslania  Ducha  Swietego  (Lk  24,  49;  Dz 
1,  4)  (Jerusalem — lieu  de  la  descente  du  Saint  Esprit  [Luc  24,  49;  Actes  1,  4]),” 
RoczTeolKan  23  (1,  ’76)  85-96. 

(1)  An  analysis  of  Lk  24:49  and  Acts  1:4  to  separate  tradition  from  redaction  shows 
that  the  presence  of  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem  and  the  descent  there  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  traditional  elements;  the  rest  is  redactional.  (2)  Jesus’  prohibition  to  leave  Jerusalem 
is  a  redactional  element  introduced  by  Luke  for  theological  and  literary  purposes. 
Theologically,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  inserted  into  the  salvation-history  schema 
of  prediction-fulfillment.  Literarily,  it  links  both  volumes  of  Luke’s  work.  (3)  The  reason 
that  the  disciples  remained  in  Jerusalem  was  to  await  the  promise  of  the  Father  (i.e.  the 
Holy  Spirit)  and  not  to  await  the  parousia. — J.P. 
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134.  R.  E.  Brown,  “Johannine  Ecclesiology — The  Community’s  Origins,”  Interpreta¬ 
tion  31  (4,  77)  379-393. 

After  summarizing  the  views  of  J.  L.  Martyn  and  G.  Richter  on  Johannine  commu¬ 
nity  history,  the  article  enters  into  dialogue  with  their  reconstructions  of  the  pre-Gospel 
era.  (1)  The  fact  that  the  beloved  disciple  was  a  historical  person  and  a  companion  of 
Jesus  becomes  all  the  more  obvious  in  the  light  of  the  new  approaches  to  Johannine 
ecclesiology.  He  was  a  former  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist  but  was  probably  not  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  (2)  The  catalyst  for  the  emergence  of  the  high  Johannine  Christology 
was  the  entrance  into  the  community  of  Jews  with  peculiar  anti-Temple  views  who 
converted  Samaritans  and  picked  up  some  elements  of  Samaritan  thought,  including  a 
Christology  that  was  not  centered  on  a  Davidic  messiah.  (3)  Neither  scholar  does 
sufficient  justice  to  the  presence  of  Gentiles  in  the  Johannine  community  before  the 
Gospel  was  written. — D.J.H. 

135r.  O.  Cullmann,  Le  milieu  johannique  [NTA  21,  p.  84;  §  21-429r]. 

S.  Leanza,  “L’ambiente  et  l’origine  del  IV  Vangelo  in  un  recente  studio,”  VetChrist 
14  (1,  77)  153-161. — Much  of  what  C  proposes  about  the  literary  and  artistic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Gospel,  its  historical  value,  the  date  of  composition,  etc.  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  Catholics.  But  others,  especially  those  following  R.  Bultmann,  would  disagree 
with  the  claim  that  the  author  was  an  eyewitness  and  the  beloved  disciple.  It  is  here 
agreed  that  the  author  was  the  beloved  disciple;  moreover,  it  is  suggested  that  he  was  the 
apostle  John. — J.J.C. 

136.  J.  Dupuis,  “Christus  und  die  adwriJa-Erfahrung,”  Orientierung  [Zurich]  41  (15- 
16,  77)  168-172. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  especially,  Jesus’  consciousness  of  his  oneness  with  the  Father  is 
so  intense  that  he  can  be  seen  as  the  Word  spoken  by  the  Father  to  humanity.  Though 
the  differences  must  not  be  overlooked,  the  advaita-ex perience  described  in  the  Upa- 
nishads  provides  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  experience  of  Jesus.  In  the  advaita- 
experience  the  search  for  the  inner  self  leads  one  into  the  knowledge  that  the  Absolute 
has  of  itself  and  into  the  power  to  see  all  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Absolute. 
Jesus’  consciousness  of  his  relation  to  the  Father  emerges  as  the  highest  realization  of 
advaita  (“non-duality”)  in  the  human  condition,  a  realization  neither  foreseen  nor  as¬ 
serted  by  the  seers  of  the  Upanishads.  The  Christian  too  has  a  share  in  Jesus’  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  advaita  with  the  Father. — D.J.H. 

137.  D.  J.  Hawkin,  “The  Function  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  Motif  in  the  Johannine 
Redaction,”  LavTheolPhil  33  (2,  77)  135-150. 

The  beloved  disciple  appears  at  crucial  points  in  the  structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  at 
the  beginning  of  Jesus’  discourse  to  “his  own”  (13:23),  in  the  central  scene  of  the  third  act 
of  the  passion  narrative  (19:26),  and  at  the  start  of  the  resurrection  narrative  (20:2).  In 
13:23  the  beloved  disciple  alone  knows  the  identity  of  the  betrayer  and  is  the  special 
confidant  of  Jesus.  In  19:26  he  is  commissioned  by  the  dying  Jesus  to  be  a  witness  and 
propagator  of  the  new  salvific  dispensation  born  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  In  20:2 
he  represents  the  local  Johannine  community  in  its  claim  to  equality  with  the  commu- 
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nion  of  Christian  communities  represented  by  Peter.  The  references  to  the  beloved 
disciple  in  chap.  21  are  consistent  with  the  picture  of  the  figure  presented  in  the  body  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Evangelist  never  tells  us  who  the  beloved  disciple  is,  but  he  clearly 
regards  him  as  an  eyewitness  to  Jesus’  earthly  existence  and  as  one  of  the  disciples 
(though  not  necessarily  one  of  the  Twelve).  By  appealing  to  the  beloved  disciple,  the 
Evangelist  claims  that  his  Gospel  stands  both  theologically  and  historically  within  the 
Christian  fellowship,  i.e.  that  it  is  orthodox. — D.J.H. 

138.  R.  Kysar,  “Community  and  Gospel:  Vectors  in  Fourth  Gospel  Criticism,”  In¬ 
terpretation  31  (4,  ’77)  355-366. 

Recent  research  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  be  summarized  under  five  headings:  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Johannine  community,  traditions  of  the  Johannine  community, 
the  theology  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  and  his  school,  the  situation  of  the  community, 
and  the  special  concerns  of  the  Evangelist  and  his  community.  The  Fourth  Gospel  took 
its  origin  within  a  Christian  school  having  a  background  in  a  marginal  and  non- 
normative  form  of  Judaism.  It  preserved  a  distinctive  tradition  all  its  own  (in  either  oral 
or  written  form)  related  in  some  way  to  the  Synoptic  tradition.  Out  of  that  tradition  the 
community  developed  a  unique  theological  perspective  amid  a  struggle  with  the 
synagogue.  The  Johannine  community  was  marked  by  special  concern  with  a  Logos 
Christology  and  with  a  figure  of  the  past  to  whom  it  looked  as  its  founder.  In  this 
enigmatic  document  we  have  a  pristine  example  of  community  and  gospel. — D.J.H. 

139.  J.  Luzarraga,  “El  encuentro  con  Jesus  como  fundamento  de  la  oration  cristiana 
en  el  Evangelio  de  Juan,”  Teologia  Espiritual  [Valencia]  20  (60,  ’76)  275-299. 

Johannine  theology  is  formulated  mainly  within  a  dialogic  framework,  and  dialogue 
with  Jesus  deepens  the  disciple’s  understanding  of  God.  Prayer  is  fundamentally  a 
continuation  of  the  dialogue  with  Jesus  that  was  begun  in  his  public  life  and  is  continued 
by  the  action  of  the  Spirit.  A  series  of  connected  reflections  on  the  basic  themes  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  that  elaborate  this  understanding  (including  the  primacy  of  the  word  of 
God,  Jesus  as  the  most  direct  way  to  encounter  with  the  word,  his  role  as  teacher,  the 
deeply  Christological  concentration  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel,  the  dynamic  union 
between  Jesus  and  the  Father,  and  the  role  of  the  cross)  leads  to  considerations  of  the 
nature  of  prayer  and  its  link  to  faith,  the  word  of  Jesus,  the  link  of  the  Spirit  to  the  truth, 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  possibility  and  conditions  of  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  believer  and  Jesus.  These  are  some  of  the  themes  that  elucidate  the  reality  of 
our  access  to  God  in  him  who  communicates  God  fully  to  us. — S.B.M. 

140.  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  “Johannine  Communities  behind  the  Fourth  Gospel:  Georg 
Richter’s  Analysis,”  TheolStud  38  (2,  ’77)  294-315. 

The  article  summarizes  the  late  G.  Richter’s  study  on  present  and  future  eschatology 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  appeared  in  Gegenwart  und  kommendes  Reich  (1975),  ed. 
P.  Fiedler  and  D.  Zeller,  pp.  117-152.  Richter  has  correlated  the  developments  in 
Johannine  eschatology  with  the  four  phases  of  the  Johannine  community:  futuristic- 
apocalyptic  with  some  indications  of  the  present  as  the  time  of  salvation  (Jewish  Chris¬ 
tian),  present  (new  Johannine  faith),  realized  or  present  (docetic),  and  future  and  pres¬ 
ent  (anti-docetic).  He  has  broken  new  ground  by  showing  that  not  only  was  there  no 
single  harmonious  church  in  the  1st  century  but  also  that  there  were  four  phases  of 
Johannine  Christianity  with  four  competing  Christologies,  four  conflicting  escha- 
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tologies,  four  opposing  communities,  and  three  contradictory  Gospels,  each  claiming  to 
present  the  only  true  meaning  of  Jesus  and  his  message. — D.J.H. 

14 1.  P.  S.  Minear,  “The  Audience  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist,”  Interpretation  31  (4,  ’77) 
339-354. 

The  original  audience  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  consisted  of  believers  who  were  troubled 
by  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  disappearance  of  the  initial  disciples.  The  Gospel  tried 
to  compensate  for  the  disappointment  experienced  at  the  beloved  disciple’s  death  by 
providing  in  written  form  a  dependable  version  of  his  oral  witness.  The  Evangelist 
wished  his  readers  to  believe,  but  he  knew  that  faith  requires  a  successive  learning  of  the 
same  kind  of  lessons  that  the  disciples  at  first  hand  had  learned  in  their  contacts  with 
Jesus  before  his  death.  Only  because  John  addressed  the  second  generation  of  disciples 
in  so  responsible  a  fashion  have  perennial  and  universal  values  accrued  to  his  work. — 
D.J.H. 

142.  P.  S.  Minear,  “The  Beloved  Disciple  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Some  Clues  and 
Conjectures,”  NovTest  19  (2,  ’77)  105-123. 

The  Evangelist’s  picture  of  the  beloved  disciple  may  have  been  in  part  shaped  to 
conform  to  the  picture  of  Benjamin  in  Deut  33:12.  All  three  features  in  Moses’  blessing 
of  Benjamin  (the  description  of  Benjamin  as  “the  beloved  of  the  Lord,”  God’s  provision 
of  secure  and  continuous  shelter  for  him,  and  Benjamin’s  abiding  securely  between  the 
shoulders  of  the  Lord)  recur  in  the  Johannine  portrait  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Moreover, 
every  key  phrase  that  John  used  to  identify  this  disciple  is  an  echo  of  Deut  33:12.  The 
second  half  of  the  article  examines  the  various  contexts  in  which  the  mentions  of  the 
beloved  disciple  appear  in  an  effort  to  see  how  this  subtle  reference  to  Benjamin  may 
have  affected  John’s  address  to  his  immediate  audiences. — D.J.H. 

143.  H.  Quecke,  “Zu  den  Joh-Fragmenten  mit  ‘Hermeneiai’  (Nachtrag),”  OrChristPer 
43  (1,  ’77)  179-181.  [See  §  20-135.] 

P76  contains  two  hermeneiai  or  “oracles”  that  are  paralleled  in  D  and  g1.  A  textual 
comparison  is  presented  here. — G.W.M. 

144.  D.  M.  Smith,  “The  Presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  Interpretation  31 
(4,  ’77)  367-378. 

The  portrayal  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  differs  from  that  of  the  Synopdcs  in  that 
Jesus  performs  miracles  expressly  to  signify  who  he  is,  his  teaching  is  explicitly  and 
narrowly  Christological  and  lacks  diversity  and  specificity,  and  the  tragic  dimensions  of 
his  death  are  largely  absent.  The  theory  that  Jn  was  the  product  of  a  community  of 
Christians  who  had  undergone  a  traumatic  exit  or  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  goes  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  was  the 
genius  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  to  have  created  a  Gospel  in  which  Jesus  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  world  above  visited  and  really  lived  in  this  world  without  depriving  it  of  its 
verisimilitude  and  without  depriving  life  of  its  seriousness.  The  uniqueness  of  Jn  and  its 
theological  worth  is  enhanced  when  it  is  placed  alongside  the  other  Gospels  and  seen 
with  them. — D.J.H. 

Jn,  §§  22-30,  111,  1 15r,  208,  287. 

Jn  2:4,  §  22-31. 
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145.  L.  Walter,  “Lecture  d’Evangile.  Jean  III,  1-21:  selon  la  foi  et  l’incredulite,” 
EspVie  87  (27,  ’77)  369-378,  (28,  ’77)  385-390. 

A  detailed  exegetical  examination  of  Jesus’  encounter  with  Nicodemus  in  Jn  3:1-21 
leads  to  these  conclusions  regarding  faith  and  disbelief  in  Johannine  theology:  (1)  The 
absolute  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  the  Spirit  (see  v.  5)  proclaims  that  faith  is  a  gift 
of  God.  (2)  The  act  of  faith  is  the  place  par  excellence  of  grace  and  of  freedom;  it  is  a 
decision  given  by  God  and  taken  by  the  person.  (3)  The  decision  to  believe  or  not  to 
believe  (see  v.  18)  has  the  immediate  effect  of  life  or  condemnation  for  the  one  taking  it. 
(4)  The  origin  and  the  consequences  of  human  actions  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
conflict  between  light  and  darkness  (see  vv.  19-21).  (5)  In  the  very  center  of  the  passage 
(vv.  11-13)  Jesus  proclaims  the  transcendence  of  his  testimony  and  the  necessity  of  faith 
for  receiving  it  fruitfully. — D.J.H. 

146.  R.  J.  Bull,  “An  Archaeological  Footnote  to  ‘Our  Fathers  worshipped  on  this 
Mountain’,  John  iv.  20,”  NTStud  23  (4,  ’77)  460-462.  [See  §  20-498.] 

The  remains  of  building  B  on  Mt.  Gerizim  recently  excavated  at  Tell  er  Ras  were 
judged  to  be  those  of  the  Samaritan  temple  and  would  have  been  visible  in  the  1st 
century  A.D.  from  Jacob’s  well. — G.W.M. 

147.  G.  Rigopoulos,  “Iesous  Christos  ‘he  Ampelos  he  Alethine’  (16.  15,1-17)  [Jesus 
Christ  the  True  Vine  (Jn  15,1-17)],”  DeltBibMel  4  (2,  ’76)  161-180. 

A  survey  of  references  to  and  images  of  the  vine  in  the  OT  and  in  intertestamental 
writings  is  followed  by  an  exegesis  of  Jn  15:1-17  highlighting  the  eucharistic  and  es¬ 
chatological  significance  of  the  passage.  The  vine  symbolizes  Israel’s  complete  depen¬ 
dence  on  Yahweh.  The  image  of  new  shoots  expresses  the  eschatological  hope  of  Israel. 
In  Jn  the  vine  becomes  an  image  of  Christ’s  self- revelation.  The  branches  are  the 
disciples  who  abide  in  Christ  by  abiding  in  his  words  and  in  his  love. — Th.S. 

148.  [Jn  18:36]  S.  Mott,  “Pacifism?  Come  now!”  The  Other  Side  [Savannah,  OH]  13 
(2,  ’77)  64-69. 

In  Jn  18:36  the  conflict  between  the  reign  of  God  and  the  world  is  expressed  in  the  fact 
that  Jesus’  servants  will  not  fight  for  his  kingship.  Jesus’  kingship  is  based  on  his  origins 
with  the  Father  and  the  Father’s  commission  of  him.  The  lack  of  defense  is  due  to  the 
unique  necessity  of  his  death,  not  to  the  principle  of  nonviolence.  The  NT  nowhere  uses 
Christ’s  suffering  and  death  to  forbid  Christian  participation  in  the  military  or  to  defend 
nonviolence  as  a  way  of  social  change. — D.J.H. 

149.  [Jn  2Q-21]  M.  Vellanickal,  “Resurrection  of  Jesus  in  St.  John,”  Biblebhashyam 
3  (2,  ’77)  131-154. 

After  remarks  on  the  historicity  and  significance  of  the  resurrection  narratives  in 
general,  the  article  examines  the  seven  episodes  in  Jn  20-21  with  an  eye  toward  deter¬ 
mining  the  Evangelist’s  interpretation  of  the  resurrection.  John  followed  a  process  of 
simplification  and  redaction,  personalized  all  the  traditional  material,  and  founded  the 
whole  vision  on  the  word  that  places  one  in  contact  with  Jesus.  That  which  gives  unity  to 
all  the  resurrection  narratives  in  Jn  is  the  father-children  relationship  between  the 
Father  and  the  disciples,  which  Jesus  restored  through  his  glorification. — D.J.H. 
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150.  A.  Feuillet,  “La  decouverte  du  tombeau  vide  en  Jean  20,  3-10  et  la  Foi  au  Christ 
ressuscite,”  EspVie  87  (19,  ’77)  273-284.  [See  §  21-795.] 

(3)  The  faith  of  the  beloved  disciple  mentioned  in  Jn  20:8  was  not  merely  directed  to 
Mary  Magdalene’s  announcement  that  Jesus’  tomb  wa s  empty.  Rather,  as  comparison 
with  the  cases  of  Mary  and  Thomas  in  the  same  chapter  shows,  the  beloved  disciple  was 
led  (under  divine  grace)  by  the  empty  tomb  and  the  disposition  of  the  burial  garments  to 
believe  that  Jesus  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  (4) 
The  discovery  of  the  empty  tomb  by  Peter  and  John  constituted  an  apostolic  witness, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  garments  was  an  eloquent  sign  that  Christ  had  passed  to  a  new 
kind  of  life.  Lk  24:12  represents  a  borrowing  from  the  Johannine  tradition  and  serves  as 
Luke’s  apology  to  the  female  world  for  the  apostles’  refusal  to  believe  the  women’s 
witness  regarding  the  empty  tomb  (see  Lk  24:11). — D.J.H. 

Jn  20:5,  §  22-130. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

151.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “Conversion-initiation  dans  le  livre  des  Actes,”  Hokhma  5  (’77) 
21-35. 

In  Acts  2:38  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  climax  of  the  total  event  of  conversion- 
initiation  and  the  one  thing  that  makes  the  person  a  Christian.  For  Luke  the  relation 
between  faith  and  the  Spirit  can  be  expressed  in  this  way:  in  conversion  one  believes, 
commits  oneself  to  Christ,  and  receives  the  Spirit  from  Christ.  Properly  administered 
water-baptism  is  the  climax  and  act  of  faith,  the  expression  of  repentance,  and  the 
vehicle  of  commitment.  Yet  in  Acts  the  Spirit  and  water-baptism  remain  distinct:  faith 
reaches  out  to  God  in  and  through  water-baptism,  while  God  reaches  out  to  people  and 
meets  that  faith  in  and  through  his  Spirit.  Spirit-baptism  and  water-baptism  are  distinct 
entities,  and  the  focus  and  nerve-center  of  Christian  conversion-initiation  is  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit.  [A  translation  of  chap.  9  (pp.  90-102)  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1970).]— D.J.H. 


152.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “Jerusalem  in  Acts  and  the  Gospels,”  NTStud  23  (4,  ’77)  462-469. 

The  variation  in  Acts  between  the  Hellenistic  form  Hierosolyma  and  the  transliterated 
form  Ierousalem  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  author’s  awareness  of  the  contexts  in  which 
the  name  occurred.  Variant  readings  should  be  judged  by  the  same  principle.  Compari¬ 
son  shows  that  the  Synoptic  Evangelists  were  also  sensitive  to  the  different  forms  in 
relation  to  context. — G.W.M. 

153.  W.  Gasque,  “La  valeur  historique  des  Actes  des  Apotres  "Hokhma  3  (’76)  82-92. 

While  E.  Haenchen  views  Acts  as  primarily  a  theological  work,  F.  F.  Bruce  considers 
it  a  very  valuable  and  reliable  source  for  the  first  three  decades  of  the  church’s  history. 
Haenchen  represents  the  academic  tradition  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school,  F. 
Overbeck,  and  M.  Dibelius — a  viewpoint  rejected  by  many  German  specialists  and 
never  widely  accepted  outside  of  Germany.  Bruce  stands  in  the  tradition  of  J.  B. 
Lightfoot  and  W.  M.  Ramsay.  This  British  school  never  developed  an  anti-orthodox 
orientation  and  was  always  solidly  rooted  in  historical  research.  [To  be  continued.] — 
D.J.H. 
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154.  E.  Plumacher,  “Wirklichkeitserfahrung  und  Geschichtsschreibung  bei  Lukas. 
Erwagungen  zu  den  Wir-Stiicken  der  Apostelgeschichte,’  ZeitNTWiss  68  (1-2, 
’77)  2-22. 

None  of  the  source  or  literary  explanations  of  the  so-called  “we”-passages  in  Acts  has 
thus  far  adequately  explained  the  phenomenon.  One  must  therefore  look  to  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  Hellenistic  and  Roman  historiography,  where,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Homeric  Odysseus  tradition,  historians  were  concerned  to  express  their  credentials  of 
eyewitness  experience  through  claims  to  have  traveled  extensively,  especially  by  sea. 
Luke  makes  such  claims  through  the  literary  device  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the 
context  of  Paul’s  sea  voyages. — G.W.M. 

155.  E.  A.  Russell,  “Some  Aspects  of  Change  in  the  New  Testament,”  BibTheol  21 
(1,  ’77)  9-19. 

Change  is  built  into  the  whole  structure,  thought,  and  expression  of  the  NT  writers. 
Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  alterations  in  the  way  of  life  or  expression,  in  attitudes 
or  methods  of  service.  The  spread  of  the  gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  the  end  of  the  earth 
(see  Acts  1:8)  illustrates  the  importance  of  change  in  the  church,  though  it  is  clear  that 
certain  changes  can  only  be  brought  about  by  God. — D.J.H. 

Acts,  §§  22-111,  114. 

Acts  1:4,  §  22-133. 

156.  [Acts  2]  I.  H.  Marshall,  “The  Significance  of  Pentecost,”  ScotJournTheol  30  (4, 
’77)  347-369. 

For  Luke,  the  missionary  element  was  probably  the  most  important  single  aspect  of 
the  Pentecost  story:  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  equips  the  disciples  for  witness;  Peter’s  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  gospel  occupies  the  center  of  the  account;  and  the  story  culminates  in  the 
conversion  of  some  3,000  hearers  of  the  message.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  contrast  with 
the  old  covenant  or  with  the  story  of  Babel  was  a  major  theme  for  Luke.  Rather,  the 
story  of  Pentecost  represented  the  fulfillment  of  Jesus’  prophecy  after  his  resurrection 
(see  Lk  24:49;  Acts  1:8),  which  in  turn  took  up  the  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  (see  Lk 
3:16;  Acts  1:4-5)  that  the  disciples  would  receive  power  when  the  Spirit  came  upon  them 
and  would  be  witnesses  to  all  people. — D.J.H. 

157.  [Acts  2]  P.  Matta-El-Meskin,  “La  Pentecote,”  Irenikon  50  (1,  ’77)  5-45. 

This  study  of  the  biblical,  theological,  and  spiritual  content  of  Pentecost  focuses  on 
the  significance  of  the  signs  of  Pentecost  (the  wind  and  the  fire),  the  “person”  of 
Pentecost  (the  Holy  Spirit),  the  mystery  of  Pentecost  (the  effects  of  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit),  and  the  “new  man”  of  Pentecost  (the  action  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit;  the  new  personality,  the  seal,  and  circumcision). — D.J.H. 

158.  [Acts  8:9-24]  W.  A.  Meeks,  “Simon  Magus  in  Recent  Research,”  RelStudRev  3 
(3,  ’77)  137-142. 

The  article  assesses  E.  Haenchen’s  thesis  that  Simon  Magus  in  Acts  8  is  the  parade 
example  of  the  pre-Christian  gnostic  redeemer  figure  in  the  light  of  the  four  recent 
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monographs  on  Simonianism  by  J.  Frickel,  J.  M.  A.  Salles-Dabadie,  K.  Beyschlag,  and 
G.  Liidemann.  Attention  is  also  called  to  a  number  of  articles  and  portions  of  broader 
works  pertinent  to  Simon.  (1)  The  use  of  reports  about  Simon  Magus  as  evidence  for  a 
pre-Christian  gnosticism  has  been  effectively  refuted.  (2)  The  course  of  development  of 
Simonianism  itself  remains  as  obscure  as  ever.  At  some  stages  it  evidently  borrowed 
elements  from  Christian  gnosis,  and  the  possibility  of  Simon’s  having  been  related  to 
Samaritanism  remains  open.  Key  terms  in  the  special  vocabulary  of  Simonianism  re¬ 
main  somewhat  unclear,  especially  “the  Great  (or,  Infinite)  Power”  and  “the  Standing 
One.”  The  quest  for  the  historical  Simon  (and  Helena)  is  even  less  promising  than  the 
quest  for  the  historical  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

159.  [Acts  15]  G.  Stemberger,  “Stammt  das  synodale  Element  der  Kirche  aus  der 
Synagoge?”  Annuarium  Historiae  Conciliorum  [Paderborn]  8  (1-2,  ’76)  1-14. 

The  article  explores  the  possibility  of  a  relationship  between  the  apostolic  council  of 
Acts  15/Gal  2  and  the  Jewish  great  synagogue,  great  Sanhedrin,  synod  of  Yavneh,  and 
synod  of  Usha.  Judaism  had  no  synods  in  the  Christian  sense  until  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet 
Jewish  influence  on  the  apostolic  council  can  be  discerned  in  the  understanding  of  the 
community  as  having  reached  decisions  democratically  or  collegially,  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  Jerusalem  community  represented  the  entire  people  of  God,  in  the  notion 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  joined  in  the  decisions  of  the  group,  and  in  the  glorification  of 
Christian  beginnings  as  a  golden  age. — D.J.H. 

160.  [Acts  15:20]  D.  R.  Catchpole,  “Paul,  James  and  the  Apostolic  Decree,”  NTStud 
23  (4,  ’77)  428-444. 

The  conclusions  of  recent  scholarship  on  the  apostolic  decree  (Acts  15:20,  29;  21:25) 
are  called  into  question  by  a  new  examination  of  the  evidence.  (1)  The  decree  embodies 
the  Mosaic  rules  for  Gentiles  living  among  Jews  (Lev  17-18)  and  represents  a  position 
that  would  have  been  repugnant  to  Paul.  It  cannot  therefore  have  issued  from  the 
apostolic  conference  of  Gal  2.  (2)  The  decree  belongs  to  a  pre-Lukan  tradition.  There  is 
an  approximate  equivalence  among  Acts  11:27-30;  Gal  2:1-10;  and  Acts  15:1  ff.  (3)  The 
confrontation  at  Antioch  in  Gal  2: 1 1-14  was  provoked  by  the  promulgation  of  the  decree 
there.  (4)  The  effect  of  this  retreat  from  the  agreement  reached  at  the  conference  was  to 
isolate  Paul  and  his  mission. — G.W.M. 

Acts  15:29,  §  22-160. 

Acts  17:15,  §  22-30. 

Acts  21:25,  §  22-160. 


161.  E.  Hansack,  “Nochmals  zu  Apostelgeschichte  28,  30.  Erwiderung  auf  F.  Saums 
kritische  Anmerkungen,”  BibZeit  21  (1,  ’77)  118-121. 

Response  to  the  critique  of  F.  Saum  [§  21-463]  of  an  earlier  proposal  [§  20-160]  that 
Acts  28:30  be  rendered  “He  lived  for  two  full  years  at  his  own  expense.”  The  Eastern 
church  (especially  Slavonic)  versions  of  this  text  and  practical  considerations  support  the 
proposed  translation. — J.H.E. 
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E  PI  STLES— RE  VE  LATION 


Paul 

162.  G.  Bof,  “II  sdma  quale  principio  della  sessualita  in  Paolo,”  BibOr  19(2,  ’77)  69-76. 

Sdma  (“body”)  is  the  seat  and  principle  of  human  vital  force  and  sexual  activity.  A 
study  of  Pauline  texts,  especially  1  Cor  6: 13-20,  yields  these  conclusions:  (1)  Sdma  means 
human  persons  in  their  experiential  presence.  (2)  It  signifies  a  person’s  development 
influenced  by  age,  birth,  growth,  and  finally  by  death.  (3)  It  puts  humanity  in  an  order  of 
empirical  reality  marked  by  the  distinction  between  the  two  sexes  and  the  possibility  of 
their  union  and  fulfillment  in  the  sexual  act  and  in  generation.  (4)  This  union  has  a  value 
that  is  not  marginal  in  human  existence  but  puts  one  in  the  stage  of  possession  in  the 
sense  of  possessing  and  of  being  possessed  and  conditions  one’s  existence  in  relation  to 
one’s  final  destiny.  (5)  Sexual  union,  whether  licit  or  illicit,  has  a  decisive  effect  on  an 
individual’s  relation  to  the  Lord  and  to  God  and  determines  salvation  or  condemnation. 
(6)  In  this  relation  to  the  Lord  and  to  God  sdma  is  the  principle,  the  milieu,  and  the 
term. — J.J.C. 

163.  A.  Di  Marco,  “La  ‘ricchezza’  in  S.  Paolo.  Lessico  e  teologia  paolina,”  Lauren- 
tianum  18  (1-2,  ’77)  70-115. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation  between  vocabulary  and  theology,  an 
exegetical  study  of  words  signifying  “rich,”  “riches,”  and  “enrich”  is  made  for  the  entire 
Pauline  corpus.  The  essay  is  divided  into  four  parts:  an  analysis  of  Pauline  passages 
containing  the  term  “riches,”  the  Pauline  vocabulary  of  riches,  the  theology  of  riches, 
and  methodological  observations  on  the  Pauline  vocabulary  regarding  riches.  The  con¬ 
clusion  suggests  tasks  to  be  undertaken  (e.g.  establishing  the  relation  between  exegesis 
and  theology  on  the  one  hand  and  linguistics  on  the  other)  and  proposes  further  ques¬ 
tions  for  research. — J.J.C. 

164.  A.  Guerin,  “La  pretendue  conversion  de  Paul  -  Saul,”  CahCercErnRen  100  (’77) 
3-10. 

Around  A.D.  150  the  Jewish-Christian  sect  that  was  to  become  the  Roman  church 
transformed  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  into  one  who  had  the  name  “Saul,”  was  familiar 
with  Jewish  customs,  and  preached  to  the  Jews.  Theologians  of  the  2nd  century  could 
not  imagine  that  Paul  had  received  his  mission  directly  from  God  rather  than  from  the 
church. — D  J.H. 

165.  M.  J.  Joseph,  “Risen  Christ  in  the  Theology  of  St.  Pslu\”  Biblebhashyam  3  (2,  ’77) 
116-130. 

For  Paul,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  mightiest  act  of  God  in  history.  In  his 
glorious  existence  as  Son  of  God  in  power,  the  risen  Christ  assumes  the  title  kyrios.  As 
Savior  Christ  is  lord  of  the  church  and  of  the  universe,  and  as  kyrios  he  is  the  cause  of 
the  new  beginning  in  history.  The  activity  of  the  risen  Christ  is  continued  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Adam-Christ  typology  is  a  theological  exposition  of  the 
creative  act  ot  God  understood  as  new  creation.  There  is  a  causal  link  between  Christ’s 
resurrection  and  that  of  Christians.— D. J.H. 
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166.  F.  Kerr,  “Paul’s  Experience:  Sighting  or  Theophany?”  NewBlackfr  58  (686,  ’77) 
304-313. 

A  response  to  G.  Turner’s  assertion  [§  21-706]  that,  according  to  the  author  [§  21- 
705],  Paul  had  a  simple  spiritual  experience  of  the  risen  Lord.  The  allusions  to  the 
Damascus  road  experience  in  Paul’s  own  letters  (Gal  1:11-16;  Phil  3:8-12;  2  Cor  4:5-6; 
1  Cor  9:1;  15:3-8)  indicate  that  he  aligned  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  with  OT 
theophanies  in  which  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  disclosed  or  the  will  of  the  Lord 
imposed.  The  background  seems  to  be  OT  ideas  about  knowing  God.  The  evidence 
surely  does  not  oblige  us  to  think  that,  for  Paul,  the  Easter  appearances  were  instances 
of  ordinary  seeing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  regard  Paul’s  experi¬ 
ence  as  something  that  took  place  entirely  in  his  own  head  and  by  his  own  will  than  there 
is  to  treat  the  great  OT  theophanies  in  such  fashion. — D.J.H. 

167.  C.  Osiek,  “The  First  Week  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  and  the  Conversion  of  Saint 
Paul,”  RevRel  36  (5,  ’77)  657-665. 

It  is  better  to  speak  of  Paul’s  encounter  with  the  living  Christ  as  a  transformation  than 
as  a  conversion.  His  experience  parallels  the  process  outlined  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the 
“first  week”  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  Though  Paul  left  much  unsaid,  the  pain  and  fear, 
the  bewildering  search,  and  ultimately  the  ecstasy  of  discovering  the  power  of  the  risen 
Christ  in  crucifying  weakness  come  through  in  the  few  literary  traces  that  he  has 
left.— D.J.H. 

168.  M.  Saenz  de  Santa  MarIa,  “El  justo  y  su  destino  ultraterreno.  La  solucion  dada 
por  San  Pablo,”  BibFe  3  (8,  ’77)  178-190. 

In  the  Pauline  corpus  the  OT  “justification”  is  restructured  in  Christ.  The  death- 
resurrection  of  Christ  enables  the  Christian  to  overcome  sin  and  produce  a  total  change 
of  conduct  (metanoia) ,  which  makes  of  the  believer  a  new  person  with  a  new  existence  in 
the  Spirit.  The  article  examines  this  just  one’s  reward  according  to  Paul,  discussing  first 
the  reward  of  the  just  and  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  dimensions  of  the  eschatological 
kingdom.  Then  it  considers  the  just  one  as  a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  which 
raises  the  question  of  resurrection  as  a  reward  and  requires  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of 
that  resurrection.  The  reward  of  the  just  does  have  an  earthly  dimension,  since  we  are 
already  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  reward  of  the  resurrection  introduces  us 
into  the  fullness  of  that  kingdom.  Each  of  us  encounters  the  end  of  time  at  the  moment  of 
death.  It  is  at  that  moment  that  we  pass  into  the  sphere  of  God’s  eternity. — S.B.M. 

169.  H.  Schlier,  “Uber  die  christliche  Freiheit,”  GeistLeb  50  (3,  ’77)  178-193. 

Illustrated  by  texts  from  the  Pauline  corpus,  the  principal  aspects  of  Christian  free¬ 
dom  are  examined.  Of  themselves  human  beings  are  slaves  (Gal  4:21  ff.;  Rom  7:6  ff.), 
but  through  Christ  they  have  been  given  by  God  true  freedom  (Gal  5:1),  which  is 
expressed  in  self-sacrificing  commitment  and  openness  to  God  and  in  service  to  neighbor 
(Rom  15:3,  7).  This  freedom  cannot  be  proud  and  selfish,  because  it  is  exercised  in  faith, 
love,  and  hope. — J.J.C. 

170.  P.  Steensgaard,  “Erwagungen  zum  Problem  Evangelium  und  Paranese  bei 
Paulus,”  AnnSwedTheolInst  10  (’75-’76)  110-128. 

This  study  of  the  relationship  between  gospel  and  paraenesis  in  Pauline  theology 
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examines  Phlm  and  2  Cor  8-9  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  nature  of  Christian  freedom  and 
love  as  well  as  the  corresponding  character  of  the  advice  given  by  Paul.  Against  this 
background  the  meaning  of  parakalein  and  the  prepositional  phrases  subordinated  to  it 
are  investigated.  Then  the  results  of  these  analyses  are  compared  with  the  paraenesis  in 
Rom  6:12-14  in  order  to  determine  how  reasonable  it  is  to  speak,  as  R.  Bultmann  has 
done,  of  the  dialectic  between  gift  and  demand  in  Paul’s  thought.  Paul’s  exhortations  are 
not  demands  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  will.  Rather,  the  motivation  to  follow  the  exhorta¬ 
tions  comes  exclusively  from  the  gift  itself. — D.J.H. 

171.  L.  Tous,  “La  purificacion  del  cristiano  segun  San  Pablo,”  BibFe  3  (9,  ’77)  290-300. 

Paul’s  theology  goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  pastoral  and  mystical  experiences.  Thus, 
in  order  to  grasp  Paul’s  views  on  purification  in  the  hereafter,  the  article  looks  at  his 
conversion,  his  mission,  and  his  tribulations  and  trials  in  their  purificatory  function. 
This  cathartic  purification  in  the  apostle’s  life  determined  his  theology  of  the  purification 
that  the  individual  Christian  must  undergo. — S.B.M. 

Paul,  §§  22-51,  251-252. 


Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

172.  P.-E.  Langevin,  “Quel  est  le  ‘Fils  de  Dieu’  de  Romains  1,3-4?”  SciEsp  29  (2,  ’77) 
145-177. 

The  use  of  the  title  Son  of  God  in  Rom  1:3-4  is  expressive  of  a  very  rich  Christology. 
By  insisting  that  the  Son  of  God  was  born  of  David’s  stock,  Paul  attributes  messianic 
dignity  to  the  title.  That  the  title  also  implies  natural  sonship  follows  from  the  affirma¬ 
tion  that  Christ  “is  the  established  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness,  following  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.”  In  this  text,  the  resurrection  em¬ 
phasizes  the  power  of  messianic  filiation  rather  than  divine  filiation.  The  pneuma 
hagiosynes  is  to  be  understood  as  a  sanctifying  power  operative  in  the  Son  of  God  after 
his  resurrection.  Christ’s  effective  life  begins  at  the  resurrection,  and  in  a  real  sense  the 
resurrection  is  not  simply  manifestive  but  is  also  constitutive  of  Christ  as  the  power  of 
God.  While  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God  with  power  designates  a  function  that  began  in 
time,  it  presupposes  the  eternal  divine  nature  in  the  one  who  exercises  it.  Paul  has 
combined  two  stages  of  Christological  development:  the  Pauline  concept  of  God  as  the 
pre-existent  one  and  a  pre-Pauline  understanding  of  the  resurrection. — L.R. 

173.  U.  Vanni,  “Homoioma  in  Paolo  (Rm  1,23:  5,14:  6,5:  8,3:  Fil  2,7).  Un’inter- 
pretazione  esegetico-teologica  alia  luce  dell’uso  dei  LXX  —  Ia  Parte,”  Gregorianutn 
58  (2,  ’’77)  321-345. 

Of  the  six  occurrences  of  homoioma  in  the  NT,  five  are  in  Paul  and  these  in  difficult 
and  much  discussed  contexts.  A  more  precise  definition  than  “resemblance”  is  needed. 
To  this  end  the  first  part  of  the  study  considers  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Septuagint,  a 
relatively  homogeneous  linguistic  stratum  that  surely  influenced  Paul.  Previous  attempts 
to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  Septuagint  (by  B.  Weiss,  J.  Schneider,  H.  W. 
Bartsch,  etc.)  leave  room  for  further  linguistic  analysis,  since  they  studied  the  word  as  a 
fact  of  language  and  not  as  a  fact  of  “speech”  within  a  specific  context.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  contexts  of  the  forty-one  occurrences  of  the  term  in  the  Septuagint  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  meaning  of  homoioma  is  “expression-representation  of  a  reality.” 
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Comparison  with  related  terms  like  homoiotes  and  homoiosis  confirms  this  meaning. 
Further  confirmation  comes  from  the  Greek  usage  of  the  term.  [To  be  continued.] — 
S.B.M. 

Rom  1:26-27,  §  22-234. 

174.  H.  Langkammer,  “Ekspiacyjna  formula  wiary  w  Rz  3,  24-26  (Die  Siihneformel 
in  Rom  3,  24-26),”  RoczTeolKan  23  (1,  ’76)  29-38. 

/ 

Rom  3:24-25  is  a  development  of  an  ancient  expiation  formula  reconstructed  (follow¬ 
ing  H.  Zimmermann)  as  follows:  “Jesus  Christ,  established  as  atonement  through  his 
blood  for  our  sins  in  the  forbearance  of  God.”  This  Christological  hymn  highlights  both 
the  initiative  of  God  and  the  intercessory  role  of  Jesus.  Paul  nuanced  it  in  Rom  to  present 
his  view  of  justification. — J.P. 

175.  G.  Bouwman,  “  ‘Zonde  wordt  niet  aangerekend,  wanneer  er  geen  wet  is.’  Een 
onderzoek  naar  de  structuur  van  Rom.  5,  12-14,”  TijdTheol  17  (2,  ’77)  131-144. 

Rom  5:12-14  is  best  read  as  a  diatribe.  V.  12  is  the  answer  to  the  implicit  question  why 
evil  is  not  definitively  conquered  in  the  new  aeon.  The  anacoluthon  in  v.  12 d  can  be 
explained  as  due  to  Paul’s  being  interrupted  by  an  imaginary  opponent.  Paul  then 
repeated  his  thesis  in  v.  13a.  The  problematic  phrase  in  v.  13b  would  be  an  objection 
raised  by  the  opponent,  while  v.  14  repeats  the  initial  thesis  with  an  implicit  reference  to 
the  Scriptures.  Rom  5:13-14  is  not  a  parenthesis  because  Paul  was  quite  capable  of 
finishing  the  comparison.  V,  12d  should  be  completed  by  a  phrase  such  as  “so  shall 
through  one  man  the  life  of  righteousness  be  given  to  all,  provided  they  have  faith.” — 
D.J.H. 

Rom  5:14,  §  22-173. 

Rom  6:5,  §  22-173. 

176.  J.  Steyn,  “Enkele  retoriese  maneuvers  in  Romeine  7:1-12”  [Some  Rhetorical 
Maneuvers  in  Romans  7:1-12],  TheolEvang  9  (1,  ’76)  11-20. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  argument  in  Rom  7:1-12  and  of  the  rhetorical  devices 
employed  reveals  a  tension  between  the  two  sections  (vv.  1-6  and  vv.  7-12).  In  vv.  1-6  a 
final  decision  on  the  value  of  the  Law  is  avoided,  but  vv.  7-12  do  not  follow  logically  on 
what  has  already  been  said.  In  fact,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  argument 
in  vv.  7-12  concludes  on  a  very  positive  note  as  far  as  the  Law  is  concerned  and  thus 
makes  the  interpretation  of  vv.  1-12  as  a  whole  problematical. — B.C.L. 


177.  [Rom  7:22]  H.  P.  Ruger,  “Hieronymus,  die  Rabbinen  und  Paulus.  Zur  Vorge- 
schichte  des  Begriffspaars  ‘innerer  und  ausserer  Mensch,’  ”  ZeitNTWiss  68  (1-2, 
’77)  132-137. 

Jerome  quotes  the  Hebraeus  as  interpreting  Qoh  9:14-15  in  terms  of  the  outer  and 
inner  man  (In  Ecclesiasten,  ad  loc.).  This  is  closely  paralleled  by  several  midrashic  and 
Talmudic  passages  in  which  the  same  text  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  ysr  hr‘  and  the 
y $r  twb.  In  Jerome’s  commentary  on  Qoh  4: 13-14  a  similar  interpretation  is  attributed  to 
Akiba,  and  rabbinic  sources  have  a  similar  parallel.  Perhaps  in  his  own  usage  Paul 
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substitutes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  Hellenistic  terminology  for  the  Jewish 
concepts. — G.W.M. 

Rom  8:3,  §  22-173. 

178.  R.  R.  Rickards,  “The  translation  of  te  astheneia  hemdn  (‘in  our  weakness’)  in 
Romans  8.26,”  BibTrans  28  (2,  ’77)  247-248. 

Rom  8:26  says  that,  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  pray  properly,  the  Spirit  hel^s  us 
in  our  astheneia.  This  suggests  that  astheneia  has  to  do  with  lack  or  limitation  of 
spiritual  ability  and  understanding,  not  with  any  of  the  other  meanings  that  the  word 
can  have  in  other  places.  The  phrase  in  which  it  appears  should  be  rendered  “in  our 
present  limitations”  (J.  B.  Phillips)  or  “in  our  limited  spiritual  understanding.” — D.J.H. 

179.  P.  Fiedler,  “Rom  8:31-39  als  Brennpunkt  paulinischer  Frohbotschaft,” 
ZeitNTWiss  68  (1-2,  ’77)  23-34. 

The  problem  of  Rom  8:31-39  addressed  here  is  its  relationship  to  what  precedes  it.  A 
new  exegesis  of  the  passage  interprets  it  as  a  Pauline  composition  rather  than  as  a 
traditional  piece.  Given  the  thematic  character  of  8:18,  vv.  31-39  may  be  seen  as  a 
continuation  of  vv.  18-30,  forming  a  more  complete  statement  of  Paul’s  central 
message. — G.W.M. 

180.  G.  S.  Worgul,  Jr.,  “Romans  9-1 1  afid  Ecclesiology,”  BibTheolBull  7  (3,  ’77) 
99-109. 

In  Rom  9-11  Paul  affirmed  that  God  is  true  to  his  people  but  Israel  rejected  the 
Messiah  by  seeking  justification  in  the  Law  (9:1-29),  the  Christian  community  has  the 
right  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  people  of  God  (9:30-10:21),  and  the  Jews  will 
eventually  accept  the  Messiah  (11:1-36).  Certain  themes  in  these  chapters  bear  immense 
importance  for  the  church  in  the  present  age:  membership  as  involving  personal  accep¬ 
tance  in  faith,  the  tenuous  and  tender  character  of  faith  which  sustains  the  church,  and 
the  relation  of  the  present  Christian  community  to  Israel  both  in  terms  of  origin  and  the 
future. — D.J.H. 

181.  E(ric)  Fuchs,  “Romains  13,1-7,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protestant  d’Etudes 
[Geneva]  29  (3-4,  ’77)  58-62. 

Rom  13:1-7  must  be  understood  as  part  of  Paul’s  paraenesis  in  Rom  12:1-15:13,  which 
has  as  its  major  themes  the  service  of  God  and  discernment.  It  criticizes  both  the  fearful 
disengagement  of  “the  weak”  and  the  spiritual  arrogance  of  “the  strong.”  By  creating  a 
distance  between  political  reality  and  its  eschatological  foundation  (see  v.  lb),  the  text 
furnishes  the  theological  condition  for  a  critique  of  power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  insists 
that  Christian  obedience  be  exercised  within  social  realities  (see  v.  5a).  Rom  13:1-7  is  a 
call  to  action,  not  an  ideological  justification. — D.J.H. 

Rom  13:9,  §  22-122. 

1  Cor,  §  22-188. 

1  Cor  6:13-20,  §  22-162. 

1  Cor  11:23-25,  §§  22-108-109. 
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182.  [1  Cor  13]  V.  D.  Schneeberger,  “Charisma  und  Agape,”  CommViat  19  (3,  ’76) 
151-156. 

The  theme  of  1  Cor  13  is  that  the  charisms  mentioned  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
chapters  are  useless  without  agape.  In  vv.  1-3  three  groups  of  charisms  (glossolalia, 
prophecy,  self-sacrifice)  are  confronted  with  love,  while  vv.  4-7  describe  the  essential 
character  of  love  and  vv.  8-13  focus  on  its  perduring  value.  Love  rather  than  the 
charisms  in  themselves  is  the  true  sign  of  mature  Christians. — D.J.H. 

183.  W.  Schenk,  “Textlinguistische  Aspekte  der  Strukturanalyse,  dargestellt  am 
Beispiel  von  1  Kor  xv.  1-11,”  NTStud  23  (4,  ’77)  469-477. 

Form-critical  structural  analysis  of  1  Cor  15  has  isolated  the  formula  in  vv.  3b-5a,  but 
the  synchronic  approach  of  linguistic  analysis  can  aid  in  understanding  the  whole  section 
vv.  1-11.  Such  a  structural  analysis,  which  highlights  chiastic  patterns  throughout  the 
passage,  is  presented  here. — G.W.M. 

184.  R.  J.  Sider,  “St.  Paul’s  Understanding  of  the  Nature  and  Significance  of  the 
Resurrection  in  I  Corinthians  xv  1-19,”  NovTest  19  (2,  ’77)  124-141. 

When  Paul  learned  that  widespread  opposition  at  Corinth  to  the  notion  of  a  bodily 
resurrection  of  believers  had  led  to  serious  questioning  or  unacceptable  reinterpretation 
of  the  nature  of  Jesus’  resurrection,  he  was  very  disturbed.  He  cited  the  testimony  of  the 
eyewitnesses  of  the  risen  Lord  in  order  to  establish  the  facticity  of  JesuS’  bodily  resurrec¬ 
tion.  This  tradition,  which  included  at  least  vv.  3-5,  was  considered  by  him  to  be  of  first 
importance.  The  word  etaphe  (v.  4)  probably  alluded  to  the  empty  tomb,  and  “on  the 
third  day”  (v.  4)  most  likely  appeared  in  the  tradition  because  of  unusual  events  on  the 
third  day  after  Jesus’  death.  Paul  almost  certainly  assumed  that  the  risen  Jesus  appeared 
(dphthe)  to  the  eyewitnesses  he  cited  in  a  visually  perceptible,  bodily  form. — D.J.H. 

185.  [1  Cor  15:3-4]  R.  J.  G.  Watt,  “On  the  Third  Day,”  ExpTimes  88  (9,  ’77)  276. 

H.  J.  Richards  ( The  First  Easter.  What  Really  Happened? ,  1976)  implies  that  “accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scriptures”  refers  only  to  the  resurrection  and  not  to  “the  third  day.”  But  the 
focus  “on  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures”  surely  takes  account  of  the  creation 
story  in  Gen  1: 1-2:4.  Jesus  died  on  the  sixth  day — when  God  completed  the  creation. 
Jesus  rested  in  the  tomb  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
following  week — including  the  whole  period  of  shabbat  (God’s  day  of  rest).  Jesus  was 
raised  from  the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week — a  new  creation  (see  2  Cor  5:17).  So 
“according  to  the  Scriptures”  there  should  be  a  pause  between  the  moment  when  God’s 
anointed  one  (king  or  slave)  dies  and  the  moment  when  God  raises  him  to  live  by  an  act 
of  new  creation.  Like  so  many  features  of  the  resurrection  doctrine  it  is  not  essential  to 
salvation  to  believe  that  the  resurrection  occurred  “on  the  third  day,”  but  to  believe  so 
does  emphasize  the  one  fact  that  makes  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  foundation  stone  of 
faith  for  all  Christians — it  is  a  new  creation. — M.P.H. 

2  Cor  4:16,  §  22-177. 

186.  [2  Cor  5:18-20]  V.  P.  Furnish,  “The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation,”  CurrTheolMiss 
4  (4,  ’77)  204-218. 

Paul’s  reference  to  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  occurs  in  the  summary  of  the  apos- 
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tolic  message  (5:11-6:10)  within  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  apostleship  (2:14-7:4). 
The  discussion  as  a  whole  has  a  polemical  edge  to  it,  and  Paul’s  main  point  is  that  the 
only  true  apostolic  diakonia  is  that  in  which  God’s  word  is  actively,  redemptively 
present.  In  2  Cor  5:18-20  Paul  emphasizes  that  in  and  with  his  reconciling  activity  in 
Christ,  God  has  given  the  apostolic  ministry  and  message  of  reconciliation.  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  means  God’s  overcoming  of  enmity  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  positive 
relationship.  The  ministry  of  reconciliation  refers  to  the  word  in  which  the  reality  and 
power  of  the  event  of  reconciliation  are  brought  near  and  made  present.  E.  Kasemann’s 
contention  that  reconciliation  is  an  incidental  idea  in  Paul’s  thought  needs 
correction. — D.J.H. 

187.  J.  Zmijewski,  “Kontextbezug  und  Deutung  von  2  Kor  12,7a.  Stilistische  und 
strukturale  Erwagungen  zur  Losung  eines  alten  Problems,”  BibZeit  21  (2,  ’77) 
265-272. 

Does  12:7a  belong  with  12:6  or  does  a  new  sentence  begin  in  12:7?  After  a  survey  of 
possible  answers  to  this  question,  a  basic  solution  is  offered,  which  suggests  that  12:7a 
completes  v.  6  and  that  dio  (v.  7b)  begins  a  new  sentence.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
dio  generally  begins  sentences.  If  v.  7a  were  part  of  the  new  sentence  here,  an  intoler¬ 
able  cluster  of  datives  would  be  present.  The  key  argument  is  the  structural  analysis  of 
v.  6,  which  conceives  that  verse  in  terms  of  protasis  and  apodosis,  thus  showing  that  v. 
7a  belongs  to  a  subordinate  clause  in  the  apodosis. — J.H.N. 

Galatians — Philemon 

188.  G.  Hughes,  “From  Galatia  to  St.  Gyro’s:  ‘Justification  by  Faith’  as  a  Cross- 
Cultural  Problem,”  SEAsiaJ ournTheol  17  (2,  ’76)  23-31. 

The  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  used  by  Paul  not  only  against 
the  Judaizing  tendencies  of  the  infiltrators  at  Galatia  but  also  against  the  gnosticizing 
tendencies  of  the  factions  at  Corinth  indicates  that  the  substance  of  that  theology  is  not 
restricted  to  the  polemic  against  justification  based  on  the  Law.  Legal  righteousness  is 
merely  one  expression  of  the  universal  human  tendency  toward  justifying  oneself. — 
D.J.H. 

189.  J.  P.  Sampley,  “  ‘Before  God,  I  do  not  lie’  (Gal.  i.  20).  Paul’s  Self-Defence  in  the 
Light  of  Roman  Legal  Praxis,”  NTStud  23  (4,  ’77)  477-482. 

In  Roman  law  and  forensic  rhetoric  the  taking  of  an  oath,  required  or  voluntary,  was 
a  means  of  ending  a  trial  short  of  having  it  run  its  full  course.  In  the  crucial  defense  of 
the  source  of  his  gospel,  Paul  introduces  a  voluntary  oath  in  Gal  1:20  which  emphasizes 
the  seriousness  of  the  issue. — G.W.M. 

Gal  2:1-14,  §§  22-159-160. 

190.  P.  Lamarche,  “  ‘Ni  male,  ni  femelle’  Galates  3,  28  ”  Christus  24  (95,  ’77)349-355. 

The  formula  used  in  Gal  3:28  has  to  do  with  the  abolition  not  merely  of  inequalities 
but  even  of  differences  based  on  race,  social  class,  and  sex.  The  differences  between 
male  and  female  are  abolished  in  so  far  as  animal  determinism  brings  about  inequalities 
and  slavery.  Christians  can  then  live  in  faith  and  freedom  for  the  building  up  of  the  body 
of  Christ. — D.J.H. 
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191.  F.  Pastor  Ramos,  “Alegoria  o  tipologfa  en  Gal  4,21-31,”  EstBib  34  (1-4,  ’75) 
113-119. 

Some  authors  have  been  convinced  of  the  proximity  of  Gal  4:21-31  to  Philonic  alle¬ 
gory;  others,  equally  convinced  that  it  showed  no  Philonic  or  Hellenistic  influence;  still 
others  have  stressed  its  relations  to  rabbinic  exegesis.  Having  described  the  various 
opinions  and  considered  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pauline  allegorical  method,  the  article 
concludes  that  Gal  4:21-31  is  a  sample  of  strictly  Pauline  typology,  quite  distinct  from 
Hellenistic  allegory  and  the  exegetical  methods  of  the  Palestinian  rabbis.  This  use  of  the 
OT  is  peculiar  to  Paul  and  can  be  useful  for  a  Christian  reading  of  the  OT. — S.B.M. 

192.  R.  J.  Kepple,  “An  Analysis  of  Antiochene  Exegesis  of  Galatians  4:24-26,” 
WestTheoUourn  39  (2,  ’77)  239-249. 

What  contribution  can  the  commentaries  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  John  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  and  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  make  to  our  understanding  of  Gal  4:24-26?  The  An¬ 
tiochene  exegetes  appear  correct  in  emphasizing  that  the  Pauline  use  of  allegoroutnena 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  allegorical  interpretation  is  employed  in  the  passage.  An 
accurate  rendering  would  be  “these  things  may  be  taken  figuratively.”  To  the  extent  that 
the  Antiochene  refutation  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  depends  on  the  issue  of  his¬ 
toricity,  it  is  weak.  All  three  Antiochene  exegetes  used  a  text  of  v.  25a  that  read  to  gar 
Hagar  Sina,  which  is  almost  certainly  incorrect. — D.J.H. 

Gal  5:14,  §  22-122. 

193.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Die  grosse  Eulogie  Eph  1,3-14.  Analyse  unter  textlinguis- 
tischen  Aspekten,”  BibZeit  21  (1,  ’77)  67-87. 

The  structure  of  this  introductory  eulogia  has  not  been  determined  by  hymnic,  poetic, 
or  thematic  schemes.  According  to  its  formal  aspects  it  is  organized  into  six  major 
sections  of  two  verses  each:  vv.  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  9-10,  11-12,  13-14.  This  arrangement  is 
supported  and  illuminated  by  syntactic  and  semantic  analysis.  The  “pragmatic  dimen¬ 
sion”  of  the  text  is  discernible  in  the  author’s  desire  to  awaken  emotions  of  gratitude, 
humility,  and  joy  in  the  recipients  as  well  as  to  move  them  toward  community  and  unity 
through  the  common  praise  of  God. — J.H.E. 

Phil  2:7,  §  22-173. 

194.  E.  Lopez  Fernandez,  “En  torno  a  Fil  3,12,”  EstBib  34  (1-4,  ’75)  121-123. 

This  note  discusses  the  variant  readings  in  Phil  3:12,  opts  for  the  reading  found  in  P46, 
and  considers  the  advantages  of  this  option.  Reading  the  verse  in  this  way  fits  the 
context  better:  “Not  because  I  have  obtained  this  do  I  consider  myself  already  justified 
or  believe  myself  already  perfect.  .  .  .”  The  omission  of  dedikaidmai  can  be  explained  as 
an  error  of  homoioteleuton  or  homoioarchton.  Its  inclusion  can  be  a  paronomasia  with 
didko.  A  case  for  causal  hoti  is  made  by  appeal  to  Pauline  usage. — S.B.M. 

195.  A.  Lindemann,  “Zum  Abfassungszweck  des  Zweiten  Thessalonicherbriefes,” 
ZeitNTWiss  68  (1-2,  ’77)  35-47. 

The  thesis  long  ago  advanced  by  A.  Hilgenfeld  about  the  relationship  of  2  Thes  to 
1  Thes  is  still  the  most  convincing  explanation  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  2  Thes.  2  Thes 
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knows  and  uses  1  Thes  but  presents  itself  as  the  only  authentic  letter  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  (2:2).  The  eschatology  it  seeks  to  correct  is  precisely  that  of  1  Thes,  and  it  does  so 
in  part  by  claiming  to  replace  the  genuine  letter.  Written  in  a  context  of  persecution 
when  eschatology  is  problematic,  2  Thes  belongs  to  the  late  1st  century,  roughly  the  time 
of  Eph  and  Lk-Acts.  Though  it  is  a  conscious  falsification,  its  theology  is  a  legitimate 
successor  to  that  of  Paul. — G.W.M. 

196.  M.  Barnouin,  “Les  problemes  de  traduction  concernant  II  Thess.  ii.  6-7,” 
NTStud  23  (4,  ’77)  482-498. 

The  classic  understanding  of  the  passage  used  in  current  exegetical  discussion  is  that 
of  the  4th- century  Greek  commentators  who  depended  on  the  literary  Greek  of  their  own 
time.  Here  it  is  examined  in  the  light  of  Koine  Greek  and  the  Greek-speaking  Jewish  and 
early  Christian  linguistic  milieu.  After  an  analysis  of  the  movement  of  vv.  3-11  espe¬ 
cially  with  respect  to  the  tenses  used  and  a  grammatical  study  of  v.  6,  there  is  a 
syntactical  study  of  the  sentence  in  v.  7,  which  contains  a  participle  in  apposition  and 
with  the  article  functioning  as  a  coordinate  indicative.  The  semantic  range  oikatecho  is 
examined  in  the  linguistic  milieu;  ek  mesou  and  ginomai  have  their  ordinary  meanings. 
Finally  a  provisional  new  translation  is  presented. — M.B.  (Author.) 

197.  G.  Lohfink,  “Die  Normativitat  der  Amtsvorstellungen  in  den  Pastoralbriefen,” 
TheolQuart  157  (2,  ’77)  93-106. 

The  two  normative  concepts  in  the  Pastorals  are  paratheke  (deposit)  and  didaskalia 
(doctrine).  The  content  of  the  deposit  is  the  gospel  (see  2  Tim  1:10-14),  and  the  doctrine 
refers  to  what  was  handed  on  by  Paul  as  the  apostolic  authority.  While  the  Pastorals 
assume  that  fixed  office  is  constitutive  for  the  church,  they  are  not  interested  in  legal 
formulations  of  the  concrete  details  pertaining  to  the  office.  The  existence  of  deacons, 
elders,  and  bishops  is  presupposed,  but  little  precise  information  about  their  functions  is 
provided.  The  Pastorals  are  more  concerned  with  a  succession  of  teaching  than  of  office. 
The  church  is  tied  to  the  gospel  and  the  apostolic  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  not  to 
specific  structures  of  office. — D.J.H. 

Hebrews 

198.  P.  Ellingworth,  “Just  Like  Melchizedek,”  BibTrans  28  (2,  ’77)  236-239. 

What  is  the  “order”  of  Melchizedek  of  which  traditional  translations  of  Ps  110:4;  Heb 
5:6,  10;  6:20;  7:11,  17  speak?  In  Hebrews,  the  word  taxis  is  used  to  mean  essentially  the 
same  as  when  it  is  said  that  Melchizedek  “is  like  the  Son  of  God”  (7:3)  or  that  Christ  “is 
like  Melchizedek”  (7:15).  Christ  is  a  priest  or  high  priest,  just  like  Melchizedek,  who  can 
never  lose  his  priesthood.  The  ideas  of  priestly  succession  and  rank  are  unnecessary  in 
interpreting  the  phrase  in  Hebrews. — D.J.H. 

199.  A.  Vanhoye,  “Situation  et  Signification  de  Hebreux  v.  1-10,”  NTStud  23  (4,  ’77) 
445-456. 

An  analysis  of  Heb  5:1-10  in  relation  to  its  immediate  context  (4:15-16),  to  what 
precedes  it  (chaps.  3—4),  and  to  what  follows  (chaps.  7-10)  shows  that  it  does  not  contain 
a  general  definition  of  priesthood  but  is  concerned  with  the  solidarity  of  the  priest  with 
humanity.  It  is  concerned  with  basic  elements  of  priesthood  and  is  not  yet  part  of  the 
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major  argument  beginning  in  chap.  7,  which  deals  with  the  specific  features  of  priest¬ 
hood  found  in  Christ. — G.W.M. 

200.  [Heb  6:6]  J.  K.  Elliott,  “Is  Post-Baptismal  Sin  Forgivable?”  BibTrans  28  (3,  ’77) 
330-332. 

The  two  present  participles  in  Heb  6:6  ( anastaurountas  and  paradeigmatizontas ) 
should  be  taken  as  temporal  rather  than  causal.  Repentance  is  impossible  only  while 
those  who  sinned  are  still  doing  so.  Heb  6:6  should  read:  .  .  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
them  back  again  to  repentance  while  they  are  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  with  their  own 
hands  and  making  mock  of  his  death.” — D.J.H. 

201.  B.  A.  Demarest,  “Hebrews  7:3:  A  Crux  Interpretum  Historically  Considered,” 
EvangQuart  49  (3,  ’77)  141-162. 

An  examination  of  how  the  epithets  in  Heb  7:3  have  been  understood  in  relation  to 
Melchizedek  and  in  what  sense  they  have  been  applied  to  Christ  in  the  history  of 
exegesis  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present.  Rather  than  supposing  that  the  author  of 
Hebrews  was  guided  by  late  myths  about  a  supernatural  heavenly  being,  it  is  safer  to 
conclude  that  the  statements  of  Heb  7:3  were  stimulated  by  the  messianic  prophecy  of  Ps 
110:4.  Since  the  full  significance  of  the  psalm  was  not  immediately  clear,  the  writer 
turned  to  Gen  14:17-20  to  discover  what  was  intended  by  the  words  “priest  forever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek.”  How  fitting  that  the  one  who  foreshadowed  the  Messiah  in 
respect  of  the  interpretation  of  his  name  and  title,  the  absence  of  levitical  pedigree,  and 
eternal  existence  should  merit  the  epitaph  “See  how  great  he  is”  (Heb  7:4)! — D.J.H. 

Heb  12:24,  §  22-37. 

Catholic  Epistles 

Jas  2:8,  §  22-122. 

202.  N.  Brox,  “Situation  und  Sprache  der  Minderheit  im  ersten  Petrusbrief,”  Kairos 
19  (1,  ’77)  1-13. 

1  Peter  allows  a  glimpse  of  Christianity  as  a  conspicuous  and  somewhat  unpopular 
minority  group  in  the  late  1st  century.  The  isolation  induced  by  religious  and  moral 
separatism  was  reinforced  by  the  reaction  of  non- Christians  to  the  point  that  the  small 
Christian  communities  viewed  themselves  as  islands  or  oases  of  salvation.  Many  of  the 
statements  in  the  document  must  be  read  in  the  framework  of  preparation  for  martyr¬ 
dom.  The  example  of  Christ  made  the  sufferings  of  Christians  plausible,  predictable, 
and  even  tolerable.  While  outsiders  saw  this  minority  group  as  unnecessary  and  even 
dangerous,  the  Christians  considered  themselves  as  standing  at  the  turning  point  of 
history.— D.J.H. 

203.  [1-3  Jn]  G.  Menestrina,  “Agape  nelle  Lettere  di  Giovanni,”  BibOr  19  (2,  ’77) 
77-80. 

The  word  agape  is  frequent  in  the  Johannine  epistles  (21  times  in  131  verses),  and 
unlike  erds  and  philia,  it  indicates  in  all  its  aspects  the  love  of  God  for  humanity  and  the 
love  of  human  beings  for  God.  Eleven  occurrences  are  studied,  seven  of  them  in  the 
passage  dealing  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  neighbor.  (1  Jn  4:7-5:4). — J.J.C. 
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204.  [1  Jn]  E.  Malatesta,  “Covenant  and  Indwelling,”  Way  17  (1,  ’77)  23-32. 

In  the  OT  (e.g.  Exod  29:45-46;  Lev  26;  Ezek  11:16;  37:24-28)  the  covenant  formula  is 
closely  connected  with  God’s  inhabitation  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  The  NT  book  that 
brings  out  most  clearly  the  connection  between  covenant  and  indwelling  is  1  John.  In  the 
first  part  (1:5-2:28)  light  describes  God’s  own  nature  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  all 
who  seek  communion  with  him,  while  in  the  second  part  (2:29—4:6)  the  community  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  people  bound  by  mutual  love  and  common  faith  and  called  to 
personal  relationship  with  the  Spirit.  The  third  part  (4:7-5:13)  and  the  summary  in 
5:18-21  stress  even  more  strongly  the  personal  relationship  between  the  believers  and  the 
Spirit,  Jesus,  and  the  Father.  John  wanted  to  show  that  final  salvation  flowed  continu¬ 
ously  out  of  Israel’s  experience  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  greatly  surpassed  in  its 
universality,  immediacy,  and  the  interchange  of  mutual  presence  anything  experienced 
or  imagined  in  the  OT.  The  same  perspectives  are  found  in  Revelation. — D.J.H. 


Revelation 

205.  A.  Y.  Collins,  “The  Political  Perspective  of  the  Revelation  to  John,”  JournBib 
Lit  96  (2,  ’77)  241-256. 

The  crisis  precipitated  by  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes  provided  models  of  resistance  for 
other  groups  in  later  times:  revolution  (1-2  Maccabees),  purely  passive  resistance 
(Daniel),  and  synergistic  passive  resistance  in  which  the  deaths  of  the  elect  were  seen  as 
arousing  the  deity  to  vengeance  {Assumption  of  Moses).  The  readers  of  Revelation  were 
urged  not  to  take  up  arms  in  active  resistance,  not  even  in  the  final  battle.  They  were  to 
endure  persecution  including  death  and  to  hope  for  ultimate  salvation  (see  chap.  12; 
2:10;  13:10).  But  according  to  Rev  6:9-11  a  certain  synergism  was  considered  possible: 
the  death  of  each  martyr  brings  the  eschaton  nearer.  Thus  martyrdom  was  seen  as  part 
of  the  eschatological  process.  While  the  author  of  Revelation  and  the  Zealots  differed 
sharply  with  respect  to  violent  resistance,  they  shared  the  idea  that  some  synergism  was 
possible  for  the  faithful  and  the  willingness  to  die  for  the  cause.  They  also  shared  the 
fundamental  critique  of  Rome’s  rule  as  incompatible  with  God’s  rule  and  the  rejection  of 
images  as  a  form  of  protest  against  Roman  rule. — D.J.H. 

206.  J.  J.  Collins,  “Pseudonymity,  Historical  Reviews  and  the  Genre  of  the  Revela¬ 
tion  of  John,”  CathBibQuart  39  (3,  ’77)  329-343. 

The  major  points  at  which  Revelation  has  been  contrasted  with  the  Jewish 
apocalypses — the  lack  of  pseudonymity,  the  absence  of  ex  eventu  prophecies,  the  epis¬ 
tolary  framework — are  superficial  differences  that  do  not  reflect  a  significant  change  of 
perspective.  There  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  book  is  an  apocalypse  on  these  grounds. 
(1)  In  departing  from  the  use  of  pseudonymity,  the  author  of  Rev  merely  dropped  a 
device  that  was  superfluous  in  a  context  in  which  an  authoritative  status  was  again 
accorded  to  prophecy.  (2)  The  most  consistent  purpose  served  by  ex  eventu  prophecies  of 
history  was  to  establish  the  predetermination  of  history  and  the  imminence  of  the  end. 
But  in  early  Christianity  the  proximity  of  the  eschaton  was  scarcely  in  doubt  and  needed 
little  argument.  (3)  The  contrast  between  the  open  character  of  Rev  and  the  sealed 
Jewish  apocalypses  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  esotericism  of  the  Jewish  writings  is 
a  by-product  of  the  device  of  pseudonymity. — D.J.H. 
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207.  E.  S.  Fiorenza,  “Composition  and  Structure  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,” 
CathBibQuart  39  (3,  ’77)  344-366. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  Revelation  as  a  whole  has  the  form  of  the  early  Christian 
apostolic  letter  and  that  the  apocalyptic  visions,  symbols,  and  patterns  are  set  in  an 
epistolary  framework.  Of  all  the  structural  elements  and  compositional  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  in  Rev,  those  of  most  significance  for  structuring  the  book  are  the  seven  pattern, 
the  two  scroll  visions  and  the  Christological  inaugural  vision  in  1:12-20  and  19:11-16, 
and  the  method  of  intercalation  and  interlocking  (“joining”).  The  surface  structure  of 
Rev  can  be  outlined  in  this  way:  (A)  1:1-8;  (B)  1:9-3:22;  (C)  4:1-9:21;  11:15-19;  (D) 
10: 1-15:4;  (C')  15: 1 ,  5-19: 10;  (B')  19: 1 1-22:9;  (A')  22:10-2 1 .  The  center  of  the  book  is  the 
prophetic  interpretation  of  the  community’s  political  and  religious  situation  in  “the  small 
prophetic  scroll”  (10:1-15:4).  The  structuralist  and  architectonic  analysis  of  Rev 
confirms  the  assumption  that  the  author  intended  to  write  a  work  of  prophecy  in  the 
form  of  the  apostolic  letter.  Moreover,  it  underlines  the  dramatic  character  of  the 
book.— D.J.H. 

208.  E.  S.  Fiorenza,  “The  Quest  for  the  Johannine  School:  The  Apocalypse  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel,”  NTStud  23  (4,  ’77)  402-427. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  Johannine  school  responsible  for  both  the  Gospel  and  Revelation 
grows  out  of  the  debate  about  the  traditional  authorship  and  tends  to  serve  the  same 
apologetic  function.  An  examination  of  linguistic  and  theological  affinities  of  the  two 
books  is  inconclusive  but  does  not  support  the  common  school  hypothesis.  Since  schools 
interpret  traditions,  it  is  more  important  to  examine  the  OT  and  NT  traditions  behind 
these  two  works.  The  predominance  of  prophetic- apocalyptic  traditions  in  Rev  shows 
that  the  author  belonged  to  or  was  the  leader  of  a  prophetic-apocalyptic  rather  than  a 
Johannine  school.  He  had  access  also  to  Johannine  and  especially  Pauline  school  tradi¬ 
tions  and  was  in  dialogue  with  them. — G.W.M. 

Rev,  §§  22-111,  204. 

209-  A.  Greve,  “  ‘Mine  to  vidner.’  Et  forspg  pa  at  identificere  de  to  jerusalemitiske 
vidner  (Apok.  11,3-13)”  [‘My  Two  Witnesses.’  An  Attempt  to  Identify  the  Two 
Jerusalemite  Witnesses  (Rev  11:3-13)],  DanskTeolTids  40  (2,  ’77)  128-138. 

Parting  company  with  previous  diverse  identifications,  the  present  proposal  for  the 
identification  of  the  “two  witnesses”  in  Rev  11:3-13  is  built  on  presuppositions  drawn 
from  information  in  Revelation  itself,  including  the  following:  (1)  The  witnesses  were 
probably  persons,  not  items  to  be  interpreted  eschatologically  or  symbolically.  (2)  Since 
John  knew  them,  they  must  have  been  from  the  ancient  church  and  must  have  been 
people  of  rank,  known  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  Jerusalem  so  that  they 
could  be  mentioned  without  names.  (3)  They  were  probably  Jewish-Christians.  (4)  They 
died  in  Jerusalem  (Rev  11:8).  This  eliminates  Stephen,  Peter,  and  Paul,  but  leaves  James 
the  apostle  and  James  the  Lord’s  brother  as  the  probable  witnesses. — J.S.H. 


210.  A.  Y.  Collins,  “The  History-of- Religions  Approach  to  Apocalypticism  and  the 
‘Angel  of  the  Waters’  (Rev  16:4-7),”  CathBibQuart  39  (3,  ’77)  367-381. 

Both  content  and  form  indicate  that  Rev  16:4-7  is  well  suited  to  be  a  starting  point  for 
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studying  the  background  of  apocalyptic  thought.  While  v.  4  was  probably  taken  from  an 
eschatological  reinterpretation  of  the  Egyptian  plagues,  vv.  5-7  were  composed  by  the 
author  of  Rev.  The  author  of  Rev  in  its  present  form  does  not  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
as  interested  in  the  “four  elements”  as  H.  D.  Betz  supposed  [§  12-410,  see  also  §  14-39]. 
While  both  Rev  16:4-7  and  Kore  Kosmou  53-70  express  negative  judgments  on  the 
quality  of  human  life  in  the  world  (a  judgment  that  includes  nature),  the  negative 
judgment  in  Rev  16:4-7  is  rooted  in  the  religio-social  experience  of  a  particular  group 
and  involves  a  destruction  of  the  world  and  a  new  creation.  Future  work  on  the  origins 
and  history-of-religions  context  of  an  apocalyptic  writing  should  pay  careful  attention 
both  to  the  religious  tradition  with  which  the  author  primarily  identified  and  to  the 
modifications  of  traditional  elements  through  the  author’s  experience  of  the  thought- 
worlds  of  other  ethnic  or  cultural  groups  in  the  environment. — D.J.H. 

211.  [Rev  20:5-6]  P.  E.  Hughes,  “The  First  Resurrection:  Another  Interpretation,” 
WestTheoUourn  39  (2,  ’77)  315-318.  [See  §§  20-233;  21-874]. 

Both  first  and  second  resurrections  are  bodily  resurrections.  The  universal  or  general 
resurrection  of  all  people  at  the  end  of  this  age  may  be  appropriately  described  as  the 
second  resurrection.  The  first  resurrection  must  be  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  souls  of 
God’s  faithful  witnesses  now  share  in  Christ’s  resurrection  as  they  await  their  own  (the 
second)  resurrection. — D.J.H. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

212.  P.  J.  Cahill,  “The  Theological  Significance  of  Rudolf  Bultmann,”  TheolStud  38 
(2,  ’77)  231-274. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  is  a  genetic  or  historical  analysis  of  Bultmann’s  scholarly 
achievements  in  an  effort  to  capture  some  of  the  forward  motion  of  his  mediation  of  the 
Christian  tradition.  The  second  part  is  a  systematic  analysis  attempting  to  organize  the 
development  and  to  comprehend  the  total  arrangement  of  his  thought.  Both  avenues 
indicate  that  Bultmann’s  theological  significance  lies  in  his  outline  of  a  hermeneutical 
field,  his  grasp  of  the  elements  constituting  that  field  (NT,  interpreter,  church,  and 
world),  his  understanding  of  the  operations  adequate  to  the  field  and  its  elements  (liter¬ 
ary,  historical,  comparative,  theological),  and  the  radical  execution  of  the  operations 
congruent  to  the  field  and  its  elements.  An  addendum  summarizes  the  content  of 
Bultmann’s  unpublished  article  entitled  “Theologie  als  Wissenschaft.” — D.J.H. 

213r.  S.  Schulz,  Die  Mitte  der  Schrift  [NTA  21,  p.  100;  §  21-878r]. 

P.-G.  MOller,  “Destruktion  des  Kanons — Verlust  der  Mitte.  Ein  kritisches  Ge- 
sprach  ftiit  Siegfried  Schulz,”  TheolRev  73  (3,  ’77)  177-186. — The  fact  that  the  author  has 
not  used  important  new  publications  on  the  issue  of  early  Catholicism  is  only  part  of  the 
thoroughly  fantastic  aversion  to  everything  Catholic  that  permeates  this  book.  All  the 
data  of  the  NT  writings  is  subordinated  to  the  presupposition  that  early  catholic  deca¬ 
dence  is  everywhere  but  in  the  pure  gospel  of  justification.  One  looks  in  vain  for  a 
positive  and  constructive  development  of  Luther’s  principles  of  sola  scriptura,  solus 
Christus,  and  sola  fide  in  the  light  of  present-day  discussion  about  canon  and  tradition. 
This  book  does  not  bring  the  important  theological  problem  of  the  center  of  Scripture 
any  closer  to  solution. — D.J.H. 
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214.  H.-C.  van  der  Nolle,  “Bultmanns  visie  op  Gods  openbaring  in  de  schepping 
[The  Role  of  Creation-faith  in  the  Theology  of  Rudolf  Bultmann],”  TijdTheol  17 
(2,  ’77)  171-184. 

The  fact  that  the  relationship  between  revelation  and  experience  formed  the  center- 
point  of  Bultmann’s  theology,  and  why  this  is  so,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  his 
attempt  to  raise  liberal  and  dialectical  theology  into  a  synthesis.  For  Bultmann,  all 
God- talk  that  claims  to  be  more  than  mere  speculation  must  have  some  empirical  basis. 
Human  beings  achieve  authenticity  to  the  extent  that  they  accept  their  own  contingency 
and  that  of  the  world.  Reality  as  creation  is  paradoxically  identical  with  God  in  that, 
even  though  reality  is  the  epiphany  or  incarnation  of  God  (immanence),  it  is  not  yet 

indwelt  by  the  fullness  of  God  that  goes  beyond  it  (transcendence).  God  and  the  world 

- 

are  not  alternatives.  Reality  reveals  the  Creator,  however,  only  to  those  who  understand 
it  and  themselves  as  created  and  as  gift.  Therefore,  revelation  and  faith  are 
correlative. — D.J.H. 

215.  W.  E.  Ward,  “Towards  a  Biblical  Theology,”  RevExp  74  (3,  ’77)  371-387. 

The  article  summarizes  the  main  argument  presented  by  B.  S.  Childs  in  Biblical 
Theology  in  Crisis  (1970),  provides  a  brief  survey  of  the  discipline  of  biblical  theology 
with  special  emphasis  on  its  beginnings  some  two  hundred  years  ago  and  on  its  revival 
after  World  War  I,  and  proposes  some  guidelines  for  writing  a  biblical  theology  in  the 
future.  (1)  The  basic  method  of  biblical  theology  used  by  any  Christian  theologian 
should  be  historical  exegesis.  (2)  The  scope  must  be  the  entire  canon  of  Scripture.  (3)  The 
structure  or  principle  of  organization  should  be  determined  by  the  literary  units  within 
the  OT  and  NT  canons.  (4)  The  development  of  theological  terms  remains  an  important 
key  to  the  understanding  of  biblical  theology.  (5)  A  biblical  theology  must  be  not  only 
descriptive  but  also  confessional  and  kerygmatic. — D.J.H. 

Christology 

216.  P.  Beauchamp,  “Jesus-Christ  n’est  pas  seul.  L’accomplissement  des  Ecritures 
dans  la  Croix,”  RechSciRel  65  (2,  ’77)  243-277. 

Knowledge  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  Scriptures  by  Jesus  Christ  is  possible  only  through 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  Jesus  is  known  as  the  Christ  in  and  through  the 
people  he  incorporated  to  himself.  In  all  phases  of  biblical  revelation,  God’s  work  and 
deed  are  given  within  the  vital  space  of  an  entire  people.  In  the  OT  and  the  NT  the 
written  word  is  the  means  through  which  wisdom  is  incorporated  in  the  people.  This 
incorporation  is  a  true  kenosis,  for  the  written  word — while  given  essentially  to  be 
seen — reveals  only  the  bare  outline  of  the  given  reality.  Jesus’  kenosis  consists  in  being 
known  in  and  through  the  witnessing  of  a  people  initially  expressed  in  a  written  word.  In 
the  NT  the  cross  is  the  accomplishment  of  all  written  signs,  the  letter  that  ends  all 
letters. — L.R. 


217.  R.  Lapointe,  “La  metaphore  messianique,”  SciEsp  29  (2,  ’77)  179-193. 

The  title  “Christ”  fulfills  a  metaphoric  function  and  should  be  understood  not  as  a 
concept  but  as  an  image.  A  concept  attempts  to  express  reality  as  experienced,  while  an 
image  refers  to  that  which  is  not  experienced  as  fact  but  as  unknown,  as  future,  or  as 
ideal.  Messianity  refers  formally  to  the  future  dimension  of  temporality;  the  messiah  is 
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always  one  who  is  expected.  In  the  OT,  the  messiah  as  hoped-for  and  expected  is 
conceptually  unknowable  and  may  be  only  imagined.  While  the  image  goes  beyond  the 
concept  in  its  capacity  to  express  the  future,  it  presupposes  the  concept  as  its  foundation. 
In  the  OT  the  concept  underlying  the  construction  of  the  messianic  image  is  that  of  the 
royal  unction.  Israel  never  identified  the  consecrated  king  with  God  nor  any  historical 
kingdom  with  the  future  kingdom  of  God.  The  NT,  by  attempting  to  identify  the 
end-time  with  the  resurrection,  conceptualized  Jesus  as  messiah.  But  the  image  of 
messiah  goes  beyond  the  historical  figure  of  Jesus  and  implies  the  return  of  Jesus.  For 
Christians,  as  for  the  faithful  of  the  OT,  the  messiah  is  still  coming. — L.R. 

218.  B.  Lauret,  “Bulletin  de  christologie.  Introduction:  objet  d’une  christologie,”  Rev 
SciPhilTheol  61  (1,  ’77)  101-129. 

The  material  is  grouped  under  three  headings:  the  object  of  Christology,  discussions 
on  the  subject,  and  finally  the  relation  between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of 
faith.  Among  authors  treated  at  some  length  are  F.  Schleiermacher,  D.  F.  Strauss,  R. 
Bultmann,  K.  Barth,  R.  Slenczka,  and  F.  Wagner  [see  §  18-814].  The  portrayal  of 
Jesus,  who  is  the  object  of  Christology,  depends  upon  several  variables — historical, 
sociological,  institutional,  psychological,  philosophical,  and  theological.  [To  be 
continued.] — J.J.C. 

219.  A.  Myre,  “Prolegomenes  christologiques,”  SciEsp  29  (2,  ’77)  195-208. 

Contemporary  exegesis  justifies  the  elaboration  of  an  orthodox  Christology  radically 
different  from  classical  Christology  and  challenges  various  presuppositions  underlying 
classical  Christology  such  as  its  claim  to  represent  substantially  Jesus’  own  understand¬ 
ing,  to  be  the  last  and  highest  stage  of  a  linear  development  and  the  synthesis  of  earlier 
and  complementary  Christo logies,  and  to  be  of  ultimate  and  universal  value.  A  contem¬ 
porary  Christology  rooted  in  contemporary  exegesis  cannot  expect  to  be  representative 
of  Jesus’  conceptual  world.  Nor  should  it  attempt  to  harmonize  or  synthesize  the  various 
Christo  logies  of  the  NT  by  levelling  their  real  differences.  It  is  not  legitimate  to  isolate 
any  one  stage  of  NT  Christology  and  then  to  establish  it  as  normative  for  all  times. 
While  classical  Christology  paid  little  attention  to  the  resurrection  and  even  misun¬ 
derstood  it  as  an  act  revealing  Jesus  as  God,  a  contemporary  Christology  must  recover 
the  authentic  meaning  of  the  resurrection  as  God’s  gift  to  Jesus  of  a  new  life,  authenticat¬ 
ing  his  behavior  as  revelation  of  God  and  establishing  the  basic  motive  for  following 
Jesus  today. — L.R. 

220.  G.  Papatzanakis,  “Hoi  Christologikoi  hymnoi  tes  K.D.  [The  Christological 
Hymns  of  the  NT],”  DeltBibMel  4  (2,  ’76)  181-189. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  literary  forms,  Christology,  and  liturgical  use  of  notable  Chris¬ 
tological  hymns  in  the  NT  (Phil  2:6-11;  Col  1:15-20;  Eph  2:14-16;  1  Tim  3:16;  1  Pet  1:20; 
3:18-22;  and  Heb  1:3). — Th.S. 

221.  P.  J.  Rosato,  “Spirit  Christology:  Ambiguity  and  Promise,”  TheolStud  38  (3,  ’77) 
423-449. 

Cross-disciplinary  theological  studies  are  converging  on  the  pneuma-sarx  Christology 
of  early  Jewish  Christianity.  It  can  be  said  with  surety  that  the  earliest  attempt  at 
expressing  Gods  presence  in  Jesus  was  a  pneuma-sarx  Christology  (see  Rom  1:3-4;  Phil 
2.6-11,  1  Pet3.18;  Ignatius,  Ephesians  7:2),  which  accounted  for  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus 
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in  terms  of  the  intensity  of  his  union  with  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh.  The  strength  of  this 
Christology  was  its  ability  to  incorporate  within  it  the  essentially  biblical,  eschatological, 
and  soteriological  implications  of  the  Christ-event.  As  the  example  of  Ebionite  adop- 
tionism  suggests,  its  weakness  was  the  tendency  toward  denying  the  ontological  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Jesus.  The  article  concludes  with  remarks  on  the  advisability  of  revitalizing 
Spirit  Christology  in  systematic  theology  (with  reference  to  the  views  of  W.  Kasper  and 
W.  Pannenberg)  and  with  a  sketch  of  how  a  pneumatologically-oriented  Christology  can 
be  developed  in  the  future. — D.J.H. 

222r.  R.  Ruether,  Faith  and  Fratricide  [see  §  21-245r], 

T.  A.  Idinopulos  and  R.  B.  Ward,  “Is  Christology  Inherently  Anti-Semitic?  A 
Critical  Review  of  Rosemary  Ruether’s  Faith  and  Fratricide,”  JournAmAcadRel  45  (2, 
’77)  193-214. — The  appearance  of  anti-Judaic  thought  in  certain  NT  documents  (e.g. 
Mt,  Jn)  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  author’s  conclusion  that  anti-Judaism  is  the  left 
hand  of  Christology.  Examination  of  the  presumed  anti-Judaic  elements  in  the  Pauline 
epistles  and  the  Gospels  and  analysis  of  the  character  and  relevance  of  pagan,  pre- 
Christian  anti-Judaism  demonstrate  that  the  Christian  “seed  of  contempt”  toward  Jews 
and  Judaism  was  planted  in  the  later  1st  century  A.D.,  reflecting  the  worsening  social 
and  political  relations  between  Christians  and  Jews  after  A.D.  70,  a  seed  that  flowered 
during  the  4th  century  with  the  view  that  Jews  were  forever  cursed  by  God  for  their 
crime  of  deicide.  The  antagonism  of  church  against  synagogue  in  the  Roman  era  had  its 
cause  primarily  in  historical  or  political  events  and  only  secondarily  in  theological  ideas. 
Ruether  shows  unusual  naivete  in  thinking  that  anti-Judaism  can  be  rooted  out  by  the 
mechanical  act  of  theologically  redefining  the  doctrine  of  Christ. — D.J.H. 

223.  G.  Van  Groningen,  “The  Logos,  The  Revealer  of  God,”  VoxRef  28  (’77)  1-9. 

There  is  no  revelation  of  God  except  through  the  Son  of  God  as  Logos.  This  Logos- 
Word  as  creator,  upholder,  restorer,  consummator,  and  revealer  unveils  the  mind  of 
God  and  executes  his  will.  The  Scriptures  are  the  ultimate  and  only  reliable  authorita¬ 
tive  revelation  of  the  Logos-Word  available  to  people  today. — D.J.H. 

224.  F.  M.  Young,  “Redemption — The  Starting-point  of  Christian  Theology-I,” 
ExpTimes  88  (12,  'll)  360-364. 

Redemption  was  the  starting  point  of  Christian  theology  for  Irenaeus  and  Athanasius, 
and  this  seems  to  be  consonant  with  the  situation  in  the  NT.  Paul’s  Christology  was 
adaptable  to  various  situations  because  he  had  only  one  basic  principle:  the  reality  of 
Christ  can  alone  provide  the  way  of  salvation.  The  NT  provides  witness  to  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  redemption  variously  understood,  not  a  precise  or  even  unified  theological 
statement  of  belief  about  God  or  about  Jesus  Christ.  The  article  ends  with  conclusions 
for  theology  today,  which  are  to  be  developed  in  detail  in  a  second  article. — D.J.H. 

Christology,  §§  22-33,  304. 


Church  and  Ministry 

225.  E.  Griffe,  “De  l’Eglise  des  Apotres  a  l’Eglise  des  presbytres,”  BullLitEccl  78  (2, 
'll)  81-102. 

Examination  of  relevant  texts  in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus,  Papias,  and  the  Apostolic 
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Fathers  and  in  the  Pastorals  indicates  that  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  “presbyter” 
and  “bishop”  were  equivalent  terms.  Information  in  Acts  and  other  NT  documents 
suggests  that,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  apostles,  their  auxiliaries — the 
presbyters — became  their  replacements  and  each  important  church  had  at  its  head  a 
resident  “superpresbyter”  corresponding  to  what  was  later  called  bishop.  Thus  the 
church  of  the  apostles  became  the  church  of  the  presbyters. — D.J.H. 


226r.  J.  Hainz  (ed.),  Kirche  im  Werden  [NTA  20,  p.  375]. 

A.  Vogtle,  “Kirche  und  Amt  im  Werden,”  MiinchTheolZeit  28  (2,  ’77)  158-179. 
Observations  on  the  thirteen  studies  presented  in  the  volume  with  specific  reference  to 
major  issues  in  Pauline  ecclesiology,  ecclesiological  matters  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and 
the  theme  of  church,  office,  and  sacrament  in  the  NT.  The  volume  is  distinguished  for 
its  thoroughness,  originality,  and  sharpness  in  formulating  questions.  The  title  of  the 
collection  is  quite  appropriate.  Not  the  least  of  its  good  qualities  is  the  readable  and 
understandable  presentation  of  the  material. — D.J.H. 

227.  A.  Jaubert,  “D’Israel  a  l’Eglise,”  Quatre  Fleuves  [Paris]  5  (’75)  4-13. 

In  the  light  of  Israel’s  experience  during  its  long  history,  an  experience  clarified  by  the 
intervention  of  the  prophets,  the  more  faithful  and  perceptive  Israelites  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  could  pose  for  themselves  the  question:  what  is  the  true  Israel?  The 
NT  writers  answered  that  the  true  Israel  is  the  community  of  Christ’s  disciples.  There  is 
no  question  of  a  “new”  Israel  or  “another”  Israel.  But  because  Christ  has  fulfilled  all  the 
hope  of  Israel,  all  those  who  adhere  to  him  (whether  they  be  of  Jewish  or  pagan  origin) 
constitute  the  Israel  of  God  (see  Gal  6:16).  They  are  the  remnant  of  Israel  (see  Rom 
9:27).— D.J.H. 

228.  M.  Lods,  “Le  ministere  episcopal  comme  ministere  d’unite  dans  l’eglise  ancienne,” 
Hokhma  4  (’77)  1-17. 

In  the  NT  period  there  were  two  orientations  or  poles  in  ministry:  word  (apostle, 
prophet,  teacher,  evangelist)  and  community-building  (apostle,  elder,  deacon,  pastor, 
bishop).  These  corresponded  to  two  movements  in  the  church’s  life:  mission  and 
community-building.  In  the  2nd  century  A.D.  local  communities  were  organized  more 
and  more  around  the  bishop,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  organizational  lines  be¬ 
tween  communities.  Faith  alone  united  Christians  throughout  the  world.  The  synods  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  encouraged  greater  institutional  unity. — D.J.H. 

229.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “Ministry  and  Ministries  In  the  New  Testament,”  Living  Light 
[Washington,  DC]  14  (2,  ’77)  167-179. 

The  reconciliation  of  ministries  lies  in  accepting  the  multiple  forms  (sometimes  even  in 
creating  new  forms)  in  response  to  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  ministry  to  the 
church  and  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Acts  ministry  is  oriented  to  the  needs  of  the 
Christian  community  and  is  rooted  in  the  ministry  of  Christ.  The  more  important  images 
of  the  church  in  the  NT  (e.g.  field,  building,  flock,  body)  highlight  this  understanding  of 
ministry  as  relationship  to  church  and  to  Christ.  The  church  today  must  perceive  what 
ministries  respond  to  its  needs  for  reconciliation  with  God  by  proclaiming  the  message  of 
Christ.— D.J.H. 
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230.  J.  Muhlsteiger,  “Zum  Verfassungsrecht  der  Friihkirche,”  ZeitKathTheol  99  (2, 
’77)  129-155. 

The  term  “apostle”  in  earliest  Christianity  was  not  univocal;  it  could  describe  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  earthly  Jesus  or  of  the  risen  Lord  as  well  as  those  especially  chosen  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  oversee  new  communities.  In  Judaism  of  the  period  presbyteroi 
were  influential  men  who  constituted  a  corporate  body  or  college,  while  episkopoi  exer¬ 
cised  specific  functions  within  the  community.  Early  Jewish  Christianity  took  over  the 
presbyteral  structure  from  Judaism,  and  texts  like  Acts  20:28  and  1  Pet  2:25  use  epi- 
skopeo  and  cognates  in  connection  with  a  pastoral  (i.e.  acting  as  a  shepherd)  function.  In 
the  Pastorals  the  presbyteroi  and  episkopoi  begin  to  blend  together,  and  the  importation 
of  the  imposition  of  hands  as  an  ordination  rite  (see  1  Tim  4:14;  2  Tim  1:6)  paved  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  the  monarchical  episcopate  and  the  assumption  of  the  apostolic 
prerogatives  by  the  bishops.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

231.  C.  Pietri,  “Des  ministeres  pour  le  nouveau  peuple  de  Dieu?  (Ier  et  IT  siecles),” 
Quatre  Fleuves  [Paris]  5  (’75)  14-28. 

From  the  Lord’s  commissioning  of  the  disciples  to  the  late  2nd  century  when  bishops 
were  established  in  the  great  Christian  communities,  the  history  of  the  early  church 
gives  the  impression  of  both  freedom  and  continuity.  Rather  than  embracing  the  priestly 
regulations  fixed  by  the  OT,  Christianity  experimented  with  an  original  kind  of  organi¬ 
zation,  one  independent  of  Jewish  and  pagan  models.  Yet,  there  is  a  line  of  continuity 
from  Peter  and  the  Twelve  through  the  development  of  the  Pauline  mission  to  the 
formation  of  a  fixed  vocabulary  for  describing  Christian  ministers  (bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons). — D.J.H. 

232.  H.  B.  Porter,  Jr.,  “Ministerial  Priesthood  and  Diaconate  In  Holy  Scripture,” 
Worship  51  (4,  ’77)  326-331. 

1  Pet  2:4-10  should  not  be  used  to  argue  for  Christ’s  priesthood  being  shared  by  the 
Christian  community,  which  in  turn  delegates  its  exercise  in  large  measure  to  those 
ordained  to  the  priestly  office.  Nevertheless,  Jas  5:14-16;  1  Tim  4:14;  and  Rev  4:4,  10,  11 
do  suggest  that,  even  though  elders  are  never  called  priests  in  the  NT,  a  cultic  role  and 
the  performance  of  sacred  or  sacerdotal  actions  by  presbyters  were  not  entirely  foreign  to 
the  thinking  of  at  least  some  people  in  this  early  era  of  Christian  history.  There  were  also 
diaconal  functions  (perhaps  the  administration  of  the  chalice),  but  diaconal  terminology 
was  so  widely  used  that  it  had  little  distinctness. — D.J.H. 

233.  E.  Samain,  “O  Ministerio  e  os  Ministerios  Segundo  o  Novo  Testamento.  Uma 
Contribui^ao  Recente,”  RevistEclBras  37  (146,  ’77)  343-367. 

The  article  presents  extensive  summaries  in  Portuguese  of  the  twelve  exegetical  stud¬ 
ies  originally  published  in  French  in  Le  ministere  et  les  ministeres  selon  le  Nouveau 
Testament,  ed.  J.  Delorme  [NTA  18,  p.  396]. — D.J.H. 

Various  Themes 

234.  D.  L.  Bartlett,  “A  Biblical  Perspective  on  Homosexuality,”  Foundations 
[Rochester,  NY]  20  (2,  ’77)  133-147. 

Although  all  the  biblical  texts  that  mention  homosexual  practices  condemn  these 
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practices,  biblical  “proof  texting”  is  a  highly  suspect  way  of  dealing  with  the  issue. 
Neither  Gen  19:1-11  nor  Lev  18:22;  20:13  can  be  a  viable  starting  point  for  our  under¬ 
standing  of  Christian  sexual  ethics.  In  the  NT  the  only  argued  statement  on  homosexual¬ 
ity  (cf.  Jude  7;  2  Pet  2:6-10;  1  Tim  1:8-11;  1  Cor  6:9)  is  Rom  1:26-27  in  which  Paul  sees 
homosexual  practices  as  the  punishment  for  idolatry — a  correlation  that  is  no  longer 
compelling  to  us.  Attention  to  Paul’s  basic  theological  premises  (freedom,  grace,  serving 
one  another  in  love)  and  their  practical  implications  suggests  that  “heterosexual  Chris¬ 
tians  are  called  to  recognize  their  homosexual  brothers  and  sisters  as  full  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ  and  to  acknowledge  that  homosexual  relationships  can  be  legitimate 
expressions  of  human  love.” — D.J.H. 

235.  B.  G.  Boschi,  “La  vita  nella  concezione  biblica,”  SacDoc  21  (82,  ’76)  407-445. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  Bible  is  the  story  of  how  human  beings  are  given  access  to 
divine  life.  Examination  of  OT  terminology  ( nepes ,  basar,  ruah,  etc.)  and  comparison  of 
OT  creation  texts  with  Gilgamesh  show  that  in  the  biblical  tradition  God  is  the  absolute 
lord  of  life  and  that  it  is  his  to  give  or  take  away.  In  the  NT  (Synoptic  Gospels,  Pauline 
letters,  Johannine  corpus)  the  word  zoe  is  used  increasingly  to  describe  a  transcendental 
or  supernatural  reality. — D.J.H. 

236.  S.  Castro  Sanchez,  “Maria  de  Nazaret:  La  Sion  ideal  y  la  Esposa  del  Cantar,” 
RevistEspir  36  (143,  ’77)  201-231. 

An  interpretation  of  Lk  and  Jn  from  a  theological  and  spiritual  perspective,  the  article 
deals  with  the  person  of  Mary,  who  holds  a  key  position  in  the  history  of  salvation.  After 
treating  the  texts  of  the  angelic  salutation,  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  faith  of  Mary, 
the  article  elaborates  the  theme  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  Visitation  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  This  is  followed  by  the  themes  of  Mary  as  the  new  creation 
and  the  symbol  of  believers  and  of  virginity  as  a  symbol  of  poverty  and  the  eschatologi¬ 
cal  times.  The  person  of  Mary  is  examined  in  the  Magnificat,  the  Presentation,  the 
“third  day”  in  the  Temple,  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  In 
these  pericopes  Mary  is  seen  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  figure  of  the  holy  people. 
Acts  presents  her  in  prayer  in  the  midst  of  the  new  community  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  Spirit.  In  this  way  she  is  the  symbol  of  that  which  the  church  is  to  be — a  community 
born  of  the  Spirit,  moved  and  directed  by  the  Spirit. — S.B.M. 

237.  R.  F.  Collins,  “The  Fourth  Commandment — For  Children  or  for  Adults?”  Liv¬ 
ing  Light  [Washington,  DC]  14  (2,  ’77)  219-233. 

G.  Blidstein  in  Honor  Thy  Father  and  Mother  (1975)  has  shown  that  in  the  Jewish 
tradition  responsibility  for  fulfilling  the  fourth  commandment  rests  upon  adults,  who 
were  called  on  to  render  service  to  their  parents,  especially  to  provide  for  their  needs  in 
their  declining  years.  Consideration  of  Mk  10:17-22  parr,  and  Mk  7:9-13  parr,  points  to 
a  similar  understanding  in  the  Gospel  tradition.  The  catechetical  application  of  the 
commandment  to  children  came  into  being  through  the  joining  of  the  Hellenistic  idea  of 
filial  obedience  with  the  Jewish  notion  of  honorful  service  (see  Philo’s  De  Decalogo 
165-167  and  Eph  6:1-3).— D.J.H. 

238.  J.  Kurichianil,  “Resurrection  of  the  Dead  in  the  Bible,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (2, 
’77)  81-90. 

In  most  of  the  OT  one  does  not  find  any  clear  assertion  of  life  after  death  or  resurrec- 
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tion.  The  texts  that  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  community  (Hos  6:1-2;  Ezek  37:1-14; 
Isa  26:19)  use  the  idea  as  a  metaphor  for  God’s  restoration  of  his  people.  In  the  Macca- 
bean  crisis  Israel  took  a  leap  forward  and  affirmed  in  no  ambiguous  terms  its  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (see  Dan  12:2;  2  Macc  7).  Jesus  taught  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  restored  individuals  to  life.  His  own  resurrection  is  the  climactic  achievement 
in  the  saving  deeds  of  God  and  the  promise  and  guarantee  of  our  own  resurrection. — 
D.J.H. 

239.  S.  Legasse,  “L’etendue  de  l’amour  interhumain  d’apres  le  Nouveau  Testament: 
limites  et  promesses,”  RevTheolLouv  8  (2,  ’77)  137-159. 

(1)  The  Johannine  conventicle  did  not  love  the  world  around  it  because,  according  to 
its  soteriological-ethical  dualism,  the  world  was  not  lovable.  Particularism  or  ex- 
clusivism  is  found  in  varied  but  substantial  doses  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  era. 
The  paraenetic  parts  of  the  epistles  never  call  upon  the  readers  to  love  non-Christians. 
(2)  Given  the  social  and  historical  situation  of  the  church  in  the  1st  century  A.D.,  this 
particularist  attitude  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Yet  even  the  Johannine  community  viewed 
Christ  as  sent  by  God  to  save  all  people  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  non-Christians 
break  with  the  world  and  join  the  love-community.  Furthermore,  Christians  were  never 
advised  to  hate  other  human  beings  or  to  serve  as  God’s  agents  of  vengeance.  Finally,  the 
commandment  to  love  those  who  persecuted  the  community  from  without  (Mt  5:43-47; 
Lk  6:27-28) — a  theological  impossibility  in  Judaism  because  the  persecutors  were  by 
definition  the  enemies  of  God — was  presented  as  possible  and  became  obligatory  in 
Christianity.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

240.  F.  F.  Ramos,  “Sagrada  Escritura  y  moral  cristiana,”  Salmanticensis  24  (1,  ’77) 
5-47. 

The  Christian  moral  ideal  is  found  neither  in  a  list  of  demands  nor  in  any  determined 
social  order.  It  is  rooted  in  a  life  opened  to  and  ruled  by  the  love  of  God  and  neighbor,  a 
life  that  is  a  gift  of  God.  Christian  morality  must  take  as  its  starting  point  and  point  of 
reference  Mk  1:15:  “the  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent,  and 
believe  in  the  gospel.”  After  consideration  of  this  clear  affirmation  of  the  necessary 
relation  between  religion  and  morality,  the  article  examines  the  Christian  attitude  to 
law,  Christian  morality  and  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  the  identification  of  the  morality  of 
grace  with  the  morality  of  love.  Then  it  takes  up  the  objection  to  this  morality  of  grace 
and  the  condemnation  of  egoism,  discussing  communal  morality  and  the  ethical  motives 
behind  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  Finally  it  deals  with  such  questions  as  whether  there  are 
degrees  in  the  ethical  demands  on  the  Christian,  the  validity  of  the  law-commandments, 
specifically  Christian  morality,  and  the  tendency  toward  moralism  within  the  Christian 
paraenesis . — S .  B .  M . 

241.  E.  Samain,  “Projeto  Evangelico  e  Direitos  Humanos,”  RevistEclBras  37  (145, 
’77)  76-90. 

To  show  how  the  gospel  message  requires  a  conception  of  human  life  and  dignity  that 
is  directly  linked  to  human  rights  and  to  open  a  new  perspective  on  central  NT  texts  as 
presupposing  and  implying  what  is  found  in  the  Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  the 
article  treats  three  areas:  (1)  the  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection  as  events  that 
situate  the  gospel  message,  (2)  the  way  Luke  conceived  human  existence  in  terms  of  the 
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irruption  of  God’s  kingdom  and  the  liberation  of  the  whole  person,  and  (3)  human  rights 
in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  in  our  own  lives.  The  gospel  message,  while  supposing  and 
demanding  human  rights,  surpasses  them.  It  demands  a  creative  imagination  guided  by 
love. — S.B.M. 

242.  K.  Schubert,  “Versuchung  oder  Versucher?  Der  Teufel  als  Begriff  oder  Person  in 
den  biblischen  und  ausserbiblischen  Texten,”  BibLiturg  50  (2,  ’77)  104-113. 

{V 

In  the  OT  there  emerges  a  personal  tempter  and  adversary  of  God  (see  1  Chr  21:1;  Job 
1-2;  Zech  3:1-5;  Gen  3).  In  the  intertestamental  literature  Satan  appears  as  a  rebel 
against  God  and  his  antagonist  as  long  as  the  world  perdures  (see  1  Enoch  6-16, 
Jubilees,  Damascus  Document,  Qumran  writings).  Just  as  there  was  no  evil  at  Qumran 
without  the  angel  of  darkness,  so  also  in  the  NT  there  was  no  evil  without  “the  evil  one” 
(see  Mt  13:37-39;  Mk  1:12-13  parr.;  2:1-12  parr.).  The  understanding  of  the  devil  as  the 
personification  of  temptation  (i.e.  as  the  tempter)  seems  legitimate  even  today.  Without 
temptation  one  could  not  decide  for  God. — D.J.H. 

243.  D.  Stanley,  “Experience  in  the  Apostolic  Church,”  Way  17  (3,  ’77)  204-216. 

To  be  genuinely  Christian  any  spirituality  must  be  founded  upon  a  real  and  intimate 
experience  of  Jesus’  earthly  history.  Jesus’  career  in  our  world  must  be  made  part  of 
Christian  living  through  personal  assimilation  of  the  NT  text  by  which  that  career  is 
authoritatively  interpreted.  The  testimony  of  2  Peter,  Hebrews,  Paul’s  letters,  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  shows  both  the  pluralism  of  the  apostolic  church’s  response  to  Jesus’ 
earthly  history  and  the  superlative  value  that  any  authentically  Christian  spirituality 
must  attach  to  it. — D.J.H. 

244.  A.  Stoger,  “Das  Finanzwesen  der  Urkirche,”  BibLiturg  50  (2,  ’77)  96-103. 

Several  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  indicate  that  the  disciples  who  carried  on  the 
work  of  Jesus  had  the  right  to  support  from  the  faithful.  The  Jerusalem  community 
described  in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  saw  community  of  goods  as  an  ideal,  and  the 
administration  of  the  goods  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles  (leaders  of  the  community). 
Paul  did  not  make  use  of  his  right  to  support  as  an  apostle  (see  1  Cor  9:1-12).  He  did, 
however,  insist  on  the  collection  as  a  visible  means  of  expressing  the  unity  of  the  Gentile 
churches  with  the  Jerusalem  church.  In  Didache  and  the  later  NT  writings  there  was  a 
tendency  toward  establishing  fixed  institutions  and  rules. — D.J.H. 

245.  B.  T.  Viviano,  “Origins  of  Christian  Study,”  Cross  and  Crown  [Oak  Park,  IL]  29 
(3,  ’77)  216-226. 

At  least  three  “schools”  of  early  Christian  thought  have  been  discerned  through  study 
of  the  NT:  Matthean,  Pauline,  and  Johannine.  Comparison  of  specific  sayings  in  ’Abot 
and  the  Gospels  shows  that  sacred  study  was  a  value  held  in  common  by  the  Pharisees 
and  the  followers  of  Jesus.  Jesus  shared  with  his  contemporaries  a  conviction  as  to  the 
abiding  value  and  normative  character  of  Torah,  an  intense  ethical  seriousness,  and  a 
concern  with  the  master- disciple  relationship.  He  differed  from  them  in  his  rejection  of 
their  exclusivist  oral  traditions.  The  chief  difference  between  the  early  Christians  and 
the  rabbinic  movement  in  the  area  of  study  lay  in  the  centrality  of  the  one  teacher  for  the 
Christians,  the  one  recognized  not  only  as  the  teacher  sent  from  God  but  also  as  the 
Messiah  and  Lord. — D.J.H. 
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246.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Posttribulationism  Today.  Part  XI:  The  Rapture  in  Relation  to 
Endtime  Events,”  BiblSac  134  (535,  ’77)  203-214.  [See  §  21-923.] 

1  Cor  15:51-52  confirms  that  the  rapture  comes  first,  before  other  great  prophetic 
events  will  be  fulfilled.  R.  H.  Gundry’s  exegetical  efforts  with  respect  to  Mt  25:31-46  and 
Revelation  reveal  the  many  complications  that  a  posttribulationist  faces  in  ordering 
endtime  events.  In  fact,  the  rapture  of  the  church  does  not  fit  endtime  events  unless  it  is 
made  first  in  the  series  and  before  the  tribulation.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Archaeology 

247.  Y.  Meshorer,  “Another  Coin  of  Nysa-Scythopolis,”  IsrExpUourn  27  (1,  ’77) 
40-41,  plate  4. 

Another  coin  of  the  group  from  Beth-Shean  [see  §  20-965]  has  come  to  light.  The 
obverse  has  three  ears  of  corn  springing  from  one  point,  while  the  reverse  portrays  the 
city  goddess  standing,  wearing  a  long  chiton,  and  holding  a  long  scepter  in  the  left  hand. 
Struck  in  A.D.  46-47,  the  coin  had  this  Greek  inscription:  Nysa  he  kai  [ Skythopolis ]. — 
D.J.H. 

248.  A.  Ovadiah,  “Greek  Inscriptions  from  the  Northern  Bashan,”  StudBib 
FrancLibAnn  26  (’76)  170-212,  plates  17-24. 

An  archaeological  survey  carried  out  in  1973  in  the  northern  Bashan,  northeast-east  of 
the  Golan  Heights,  brought  to  light  twenty- two  Greek  inscriptions  from  the  villages  of 
Mashara  (nine  items),  Jaba  (one),  Jubata  el-Hashab  (one),  Harfa  (three),  Taiha  (one), 
Deir  Makker  (two),  Kafr  Nasaj  (three),  and  unknown  provenience  (two).  Twelve  come 
from  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  A.D.,  while  nine  are  from  the  5th  or  6th  century  and  one 
cannot  be  dated.  The  inscriptions  may  be  divided  according  to  content  into  dedications, 
requests  for  salvation,  gravestones,  buildings,  and  undefined  items.  The  inscriptions 
engraved  on  altars  found  at  Mashara,  Taiha,  and  other  places  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
widespread  pagan  cult  to  a  local  deity  or  deities  during  the  Roman  period.  Other 
inscriptions  bear  witness  to  the  cult  of  Atargate,  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  the  spread 
of  Christianity  during  the  Byzantine  period.  The  names  in  the  inscriptions  confirm  the 
existence  of  a  Semitic  tribe  first  living  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
later  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  Christian  church. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

249.  W.  H.  Brownlee,  “The  cosmic  role  of  angels  in  the  1 1 Q  Targum  of  Job,” 
JournStudJud  8  (1,  ’77)  83-84. 

Since  ’el  (especially  in  the  plural)  often  designates  angels  in  the  Qumran  writings,  the 
phrase  minnilmat  ’el  in  Job  37:10a  provides  the  much  needed  clue  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  servants  of  God  described  in  the  version  of  Job  37:10b-19  that  is  found  in  llQtgJob 
29:1-9.  This  remarkable  passage  concerning  the  cosmic  role  of  angels  accords  well  with 
the  prominent  role  of  angels  in  the  Qumran  literature.  The  article  presents  an  English 
translation  of  the  column  and  suggests  some  new  restorations. — D.J.H. 
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250.  C.  Burchard,  “Die  Essener  bei  Hippolyt.  Hippolyt,  Ref.  DC  18,  2-28,  2  und 
Josephus,  Bell.  2,  119-161,”  JournStudJud  8  (1,  ’77)  1-41. 

After  a  synoptic  presentation  of  the  Greek  texts  of  War  2:119-161  and  Refutatio 
9:18,2b-29,4,  the  article  argues  that  Josephus’  description  was  not  only  used  in  Refutatio 
but  also  served  as  its  basis.  There  are  two  additional  Jewish  traditions  in  Refutatio 
(regarding  the  Sabbath  in  9:25,2  and  the  Zealots  in  9:26,1-2),  but  there  is  nothing  about 
the  Essenes  that  cannot  be  either  traced  to  Josephus  or  attributed  to  Hippolytus  himself. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Hippolytus  could  not  have  used  Josephus’  text  directly.  Even 
though  Hippolytus’  report  about  the  Essenes  is  only  a  reworking  of  Josephus’  account,  it  is 
important  as  the  earliest  witness  to  the  text  of  War  2 : 1 1 9- 1 6 1 ,  as  part  of  the  argumentation 
of  Refutatio,  as  evidence  for  patristic  attitudes  toward  Judaism,  as  the  first  attempt  to 
make  the  Essenes  into  “pre-Christians,”  and  as  a  source  for  church  life  in  Hippolytus’ 
time. — D.J.H. 

251.  J.  M.  Casciaro  Ramirez,  “Los  ‘Himnos’  de  Qumran  y  el  ‘Misterio’  paulino,” 
ScriptTheol  8  (1,  ’76)  9-56. 

Following  an  examination  of  the  theme  of  “mystery”  in  IQS  [§  21-255],  attention  is 
focused  on  1QH,  where  a  similar  survey  of  the  use  of  the  word  m2  (“mystery”),  the  roots  str 
and  hb’lhbh  (“to  hide”),  and  the  word  sod  (“secret”)  shows  that  the  concept  of  mystery  in 
1QH  refers  to  the  order  of  creation  (1:11,  13),  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  hidden  in  the  OT 
(1:21;  2:13),  the  Law  of  Moses  (5:25;  7:27),  inscrutable  divine  wisdom  (9:23;  cf.  1  Cor  2:7), 
or  the  mystery  of  human  rebellion  against  God  (5:36). — M.P.H. 

252.  J.  M.  Casciaro  Ramirez,  “El  ‘Misterio’  divino  en  los  escritos  posteriores  de 
Qumran,”  ScriptTheol  8  (2,  ’76)  445-475. 

This  treatment  of  the  theme  of  “mystery”  in  1QM,  lQpHab,  1Q27  and  some  other 
fragments  from  Cave  1,  and  CD  concludes  the  trilogy  [§  21-255  and  preceding  abstract] 
investigating  the  theme  of  mystery  in  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  as  a  possible  precedent  to  Paul’s 
concept  of  mystery.  The  diverse  contexts  in  which  the  idea  of  “mystery”  appears  in  the 
Qumran  writings  shows  that  it  refers  in  general  to  a  divine  plan  in  accordance  with  which 
the  whole  of  visible  and  invisible  creation  has  been  created  and  is  governed  and  according 
to  which  the  whole  course  of  human  history  is  unfolded.  Both  the  Qumran  idea  and  the 
Pauline  concept  of  mystery  have  their  roots  in  the  wisdom  writings  of  the  OT.  The  Dead 
Sea  scrolls  exhibit  an  idea  of  mystery  within  the  framework  of  sectarian  particularism, 
while  for  Paul  the  salvific  mystery  is  universally  accessible. — M.P.H. 

253.  P.  Coxon,  “The  Nunation  Variant  in  the  Perfect  of  the  Aramaic  Verb,” 
J ournN earEastStud  36  (4,  ’77)  297-298. 

While  the  occurrences  oi’twn  in  lQapGen  19:26  and  b‘wn  in  19:15  may  be  the  earliest 
evidence  for  nunation  in  the  afformative  of  the  3rd  m.  pi.  perfect  of  the  Aramaic  verb,  two 
pieces  of  evidence  suggest  that  the  appendage  of  the  final  nun  is  historically  older:  (1)  the 
form  ’ thhsynn  in  line  4  of  the  3rd-century  B.C.  Greek-Aramaic  bilingual  text  of  Asoka;  (2) 
the  many  perfect  forms  with  nunation  in  the  Aramaic  ideographs  of  the  Middle  Persian 
inscriptions,  which  reflect  the  official  Aramaic  lexicon  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  It  would 
appear  that  the  nunation  variant  was  first  employed  in  eastern  Aramaic  and  only  later 
infiltrated  into  the  western  branch.  Certainly  lQapGen  stands  as  a  witness  to  the  period  in 
which  the  form  first  made  its  way  into  documents  written  in  western  Aramaic. — D.J.H. 
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254.  H.-J.  Fabry,  “Umkehr  und  Metanoia  als  monastisches  Ideal  in  der  ‘Monchs- 
gemeinde’  von  Qumran,”  ErbAuf  53  (3,  ’77)  163-180. 

The  Essene  community  at  Qumran  was  structured  according  to  a  “monastic”  pattern 
and  in  some  respects  can  be  viewed  as  a  predecessor  of  Christian  monasticism.  At  Qumran 
conversion  to  the  community  and  to  God  was  a  way  of  life  expressing  inner  metanoia  to  the 
point  that  belonging  to  the  community  without  conversion  was  unthinkable  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  community  was  seen  as  identical  to  conversion.  Furthermore,  the 
Qumran  community’s  whole  way  of  life  promoted  conversion  to  the  Law  of  Moses  and  to 
God,  which  in  turn  led  to  a  new  spirit  of  community  among  the  members. — D.J.H. 

255.  A.  P.  Hastoupis,  “He  en  tois  koumranikois  cheirographois  Taxis  tes  Homegyreos” 
[The  Order  of  the  Congregation  in  the  Qumran  Scrolls],  DeltBibMel  4  (2,  ’76) 
147-160. 

A  translation  of  lQSa  into  modern  literary  Greek  with  a  brief  introduction,  running 
commentary  in  the  notes,  and  selected  bibliography. — Th.S. 

256r.  J.  T.  Milik  (ed.),  The  Books  of  Enoch,  Aramaic  Fragments  of  Qumran  Cave  4  [NTA 
21,  p.  107]. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Implications  of  the  New  Enoch  Literature  from  Qumran,” 
TheolStud  38  (2,  ’77)  332-345. — This  extremely  interesting  book  will  long  be  studied  by 
students  of  intertestamental  literature,  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  the  Aramaic  language,  and 
NT  theology.  It  provides  some  Enochic  texts  together  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  Enoch  literature  and  a  thesis  about  its  development.  But  since  Milik 
has  not  presented  all  of  the  Enoch  material  belonging  to  J.  Stare ky’s  lot  or  to  his  own  lot, 
we  still  do  not  have  access  to  all  the  Qumran  fragments  forming  parts  of  different  books  of 
Enoch.  Also,  it  is  still  not  clear  how  many  further  fragmentary  texts  of  the  Book  of  Giants 
exist  or  have  been  identified  to  date.  Furthermore,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  Ethiopic 
Book  of  Parables  (chaps.  37-71)  is  derived  from  a  Christian  Greek  composition.  Finally, 
the  Aramaic  form  of  the  Epistle  of  Enoch  (chaps.  91-108)  will  have  to  be  studied  for  its 
bearing  on  ancient  epistolography  and  in  particular  on  NT  epistles. — D.J.H. 

257r.  - ,  Idem. 

P.  Grelot,  RevBib  83  (4,  ’76)  605-618. — After  an  extensive  summary  of  the  positions 
adopted  by  Milik  in  his  132-page  introduction,  the  review  comments  on  the  presentation 
of  the  Aramaic  texts  and  presents  alternative  suggestions  for  interpreting  particular 
passages  and  filling  in  gaps.  On  the  whole,  the  restorations  proposed  for  the  numerous 
lacunae  are  admirable.  The  quantity  of  material  gathered  in  this  commentary  on  the 
Aramaic  1  Enoch  makes  it  a  mine  of  information  for  linguists,  historians  of  ancient 
Judaism,  exegetes  working  on  the  Qumran  texts,  ethnologists  interested  in  comparative 
folklore,  etc. — D.J.H. 

258.  B.  Sharvit,  “Hkhn  bkt  mdbr  yhwdh  [The  Priest  in  the  Judean  Sect Beth  Mikra 
[Jerusalem]  70  (’77)  313-320. 

The  priests  of  the  Judean  Desert  sect  enjoyed  a  very  exalted  position  for  several  reasons: 
the  lowering  of  the  status  of  priests  toward  the  end  of  the  Second  Temple,  the  fact  that  the 
sect  was  founded  by  priests,  the  general  thrust  of  the  sect  to  live  a  life  of  holiness  and 
purity,  and  the  desire  of  the  Pharisees  to  arrogate  to  the  sage  the  priority  in  the  hierarchy  of 
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Jewish  society.  The  sect  wished  to  return  to  the  priests  all  the  functions  allocated  to  them 
in  Scripture  and  even  attempted  to  widen  the  scope  of  their  prerogatives.  Priesthood  could 
only  achieve  the  fullness  of  holiness  in  the  framework  of  the  sect.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  the  struggle  between  priest  and  levite  occurred  within  the  sect.  We  know  with 
certainty,  however,  that  the  sect  did  not  transfer  the  entire  administration  of  its  affairs  to 
the  priests. — D.J.H. 


Jewish  Backgrounds 

259  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “^Existe  una  purificacion  ultraterrena?  La  respuesta  del  judaismo 
biblico,”  BibFe  3  (9,  ’77)  259-275. 

The  concept  of  “Sheol”  in  the  Bible  underwent  evolution  especially  under  the  influence 
of  other  religions,  and  in  the  post-exilic  period  the  idea  of  a  possible  purification  in  the 
hereafter  began  to  develop.  This  idea  culminated  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
This  article  reviews  the  idea  of  purgatory  in  the  ancient  Orient  and  in  Hellenism, 
dispenses  with  the  OT  texts  that  are  inapplicable,  and  concentrates  on  the  classical  text  in 
2  Macc  12:42-45,  examining  its  context  and  interpretation.  After  dealing  with  objections 
to  viewing  this  text  as  a  reference  to  purgatory  and  reviewing  interpretations  that  have 
been  proposed,  the  article  concludes  that,  with  certain  qualification,  the  text  in  2  Mac¬ 
cabees  does  contain  the  idea  of  purgatory. — S.B.M. 

260r.  E.  Bickerman,  Studies  in  Jewish  and  Christian  History,  Part  One  [NTA  21,  p. 
103]. 

J.  Goldin,  “Bickerman’s  Collected  Studies,” HistRel  17  (1,  ’77)  73-85. — Bickerman’s 
style  of  investigation  is  consistent  for  all  epochs  and  compositions  and  can  be  outlined  in 
this  way:  (1)  when  studying  a  literary  work,  get  as  precise  a  date  as  you  can  for  its  origin; 
(2)  find  out  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  in  which  the  work  was  produced;  (3)  beware  of 
abuses  in  constructing  historical  arguments  on  the  basis  of  inexactly  understood  terms  or 
misleading  analogies.  Each  principle  is  exemplified  with  reference  to  the  articles  in  the 
volume.  Bickerman’s  extraordinary  scholarship  “places  this  book  among  works  one  reads 
to  learn  what  he  did  not  know,  or  to  learn  to  correct  what  he  had  learned,  and  then  to 
consult  as  guide  or  at  least  admonition  in  continued  study.” — D.J.H. 

261.  M.  D.  Brocke,  “On  the  Jewish  Origin  of  the  ‘Improperia,’  ”  Immanuel  7  (’77) 
44-5 1 . 

There  is  no  need  to  claim,  as  D.  Flusser  has  [§  19-812],  that  a  specific  Jewish  text  like  the 
Dayyenu  of  the  Passover  Haggadah  was  the  Vorlage  of  Melito’s  or  any  other  Christian 
Improperia.  Texts  like 5  Ezra  1:13-24  suidTargum ps. -Jonathan  ofDeut  1:1  show  that  it  is 
proper  to  speak  of  a  Jewish  literary  genre  that  served  both  in  form  and  content  as  the 
pattern  for  Christian  anti-Jewish  Improperia.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  52-60)  Flusser 
responds  that  5  Ezra  is  a  Christian  work  whose  anti-Judaism  is  patent  and  that  there  are 
many  clear  literary  ties  between  the  Dayyenu  and  Melito’s  Homily.] — D.J.H. 

262.  G.  W.  Buchanan,  “The  Use  of  Rabbinic  Literature  For  New  Testament  Re¬ 
search,”  BibTheolBull  7  (3,  ’77)  110-122. 

To  avoid  abuses  in  using  rabbinic  literature,  NT  students  should  work  only  with 
written  materials,  utilize  all  available  parallels,  use  the  comparisons  faithfully  and  in 
context,  avoid  forcing  ambiguous  evidence,  make  comparisons  with  other  writings,  and 
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avoid  whatever  is  historically  anachronistic  or  impossible.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to 
date  rabbinic  material  by  parallel  traditions  in  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  Philo, 
historical  allusions,  distinctive  literary  forms,  etc.  Even  when  it  is  not  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  date  of  rabbinic  texts,  they  still  may  clarify  the  laws,  logic,  customs,  traditions, 
words,  and  exegetical  methods  used  in  the  NT.  There  are  legitimate  ways  of  using  NT  and 
rabbinic  literature  to  improve  our  understanding  of  both. — D.J.H. 

263.  N.  G.  Cohen,  “Asinaeus  and  Anilaeus.  Additional  Comments  to  Josephus’  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  Jews,”  AnnSwedTheolInst  10  (’75-’76)  30-37. 

According  to  Ant.  18:310-379,  two  apprentice  artisans  from  Nehardea,  Asinaeus  and 
Anilaeus,  rose  to  become  the  vassal-rulers  of  Babylon  under  the  Parthian  king  Artabanus 
III.  The  statement  in  the  Greek  text  that  they  were  apprenticed  to  learn  the  weaving  trade 
(18:314)  probably  stems  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Aramaic  word  ql°,  which  can 
refer  to  weaving  or  sling-making  or  wreathen  metal  work.  Asinaeus  and  Anilaeus  were 
most  likely  apprenticed  by  their  mother  to  armorers  who  manufactured  scale  armor  (i qVy ’). 
They  eventually  appropriated  the  entire  stock  at  hand  (18:315)  with  the  aid  of  other 
dissatisfied  elements  and  set  up  an  armed  cavalry  unit.  The  passage  provides  information 
concerning  the  existence  of  an  arms  industry  among  the  Jews  of  Nehardea  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1st  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

264.  T.  Conley,  “  ‘General  Education’  in  Philo  of  Alexandria,”  CentHermStudProt  15 
(’75)  1-11. 

Philo’s  concept  of  enkyklios  paideia  and  its  place  in  life  was  peculiar  to  him  or  at  least  to 
Alexandrian  Jewish  culture.  He  understood  these  disciplines  as  preparatory  to  philosophy 
and  compared  them  to  Hagar  of  the  OT.  Rhetoric  was  viewed  as  a  kind  of  perfect 
synthesis  of  wisdom  and  language.  General  education  was  meant  to  adhere  to  the  Jewish 
tradition  and  aimed  at  its  comprehension.  Philo’s  attitude  toward  the  liberal  arts  was  a 
result  not  of  Jewish  mysticism  but  rather  of  a  form  of  scribalism  unique  to  Alexandria’s 
Jewish  community.  [In  the  same  booklet  there  are  responses  by  three  scholars  (pp.  12-20) 
and  a  summary  of  the  discussion  inspired  by  the  paper  (pp.  22-43).] — D.J.H. 

265.  J.  Coppens,  “L’Apocalyptique.  Son  dossier.  Ses  criteres.  Ses  elements  constitutes. 
Sa  portee  neotestamentaire,”  EphTheolLov  53  (1,  ’77)  1-23. 

After  surveying  the  development  of  interest  in  apocalyptic  from  the  19th  century  to  the 
present,  the  article  discusses  the  formal  characteristics  of  apocalyptic  (e.g.  pseudonymity , 
dreams  and  visions,  the  periodization  of  history)  and  its  major  themes  (e.g.  the  imminence 
of  the  last  days,  salvation  for  the  saints,  new  creation).  In  understanding  and  explaining 
the  events  happening  to  the  people  of  Israel,  the  apocalyptists  sought  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  Torah  and  the  message  of  the  prophets.  Apocalyptic  made  a  strong  impact  on  Pauline 
theology  and  NT  Christology. — D.J.H. 

266.  L.  Dequeker,  “Pharisees  and  Pharisaism:  Vital  Link  in  Transmission  of  Torah,” 
SIDIC  [Rome]  10  (2,  ’77)  4-11. 

The  tendency  in  the  Gospels  to  present  the  Pharisees  as  the  enemies  of  Christ  is  quite 
different  from  the  portrayal  of  individual  Pharisees  in  the  NT  (e.g.  Nicodemus,  Simon, 
Paul,  Gamaliel).  Pharisaism  was  the  culmination  of  a  living  tradition  beginning  with 
Deuteronomy  and  continuing  down  through  Ben  Sira.  The  injunction  to  make  a  hedge  for 
the  Torah  in  ’Abot  1:1  originally  referred  to  the  exact  transmission  of  the  biblical  text. 
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Commentaries  on  ’Abot  1:4-5  and  discussions  about  the  legal  testimony  of  women  fre¬ 
quently  overemphasize  the  negative  attitude  of  the  rabbis  toward  women.  D.J.H. 


267r.  A.  DfEZ  Macho,  Neophyti  1,  Tomo  IV:  Numeros.  Edition  pn'ncipe,  introduction 
y  version  castellana,  trans.  R.  Le  Deaut  (French)  and  M.  McNamara  (English), 
Textos  y  estudios  10  (Madrid:  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas, 
1974)  102*  and  709  pp. 

M.  Perez  FernAndez,  Sefarad  35  (1-2,  ’75)  165-176.— The  lengthy  introduction 
constitutes  a  valuable  status  quaestionis  of  Aramaic  and  targumic  studies  today.  The 
debate  continues  on  three  fronts:  the  antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  Palestinian  Targum, 
the  antiquity  of  the  targumic  traditions,  and  the  importance  of  targumic  literature  for  the 
study  of  the  NT  (especially  literary  criticism,  exegesis,  and  textual  criticism).  The 
Aramaic  text,  the  fluid  translation,  and  the  informative  notes  make  this  a  precious  guide 
for  the  scholar. — D.J.H. 

268.  L.  DIez  Merino,  “El  Decalogo  en  el  Targum  Palestinense.  Origen,  Estilo  y 
Motivaciones,”  EstBi'b  34  (1-4,  ’75)  23-48. 

A  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod  20:1-17;  Deut  5:6-21)  with 
evidence  from  other  versions  (phylacteries  from  Qumran  and  Murabba‘at,  the  Nash 
papyrus,  Philo,  Josephus,  the  Septuagint,  the  NT,  and  targumic  witnesses  including 
Neofiti,  Pseudo-Jonathan,  MS  Paris  110,  MS  Strasbourg  4017,  MS  F  from  the  Cairo 
Geniza,  Mahzor  Vitry,  and  Samaritan  Targum)  reveals  a  tradition  that  is  consistent  in  its 
essential  content  if  not  in  its  form.  There  is  a  stylistic  evolution  that  is  illuminated  by 
examination  of  the  liturgical  origin  of  the  targumic  Decalogue,  its  literary  structure,  and 
the  motives  underlying  the  tradition. — M.P.H. 

269-  J.  M.  Dillon,  “The  Transcendence  of  God  in  Philo:  Some  Possible  Sources,” 
CentHermStudProt  16  (’75)  1-8. 

The  article  traces  the  concept  of  the  absolute  transcendence  of  the  supreme  principle 
and  its  superiority  to  all  qualifications  from  Speusippus  (Plato’s  successor  as  head  of  the 
Old  Academy)  through  certain  Neo-Pythagoreans  to  Philo  of  Alexandria.  Philo  was 
undeniably  acquainted  with  the  formulas  of  negative  theology  and  considered  mystical 
vision  as  the  only  way  of  comprehending  God.  [The  booklet  also  contains  responses  by 
two  scholars  (pp.  9-22)  and  a  transcript  of  the  discussion  inspired  by  the  paper  (pp. 
24-44).]— D.J.H. 


270.  P.  D.  Hanson,  “Rebellion  in  Heaven,  Azazel,  and  Euhemeristic  Heroes  in 
1  Enoch  6-11,”  JournBibLit  96  (2,  ’77)  195-233. 

The  Semihazah  story  in  1  Enoch  6-11  weaves  material  from  Gen  4-10  into  a  mythic 
pattern  around  the  theme  of  rebellion  in  heaven:  rebellion  (6:2b-8),  sexual  commingling 
and  resultant  devastation  (7:1-6  [minus  7 : lde];  8:4),  punishment  (9:1-10:15  [minus  9:6, 
8c;  10:4-10]),  and  restoration  (10:16-11:2).  This  pattern,  which  can  be  traced  from 
Hurrian  sources  to  a  reflex  in  Ugaritic  and  into  the  OT  (see  Isa  14:5-21;  Ezek  28:1-19; 
32:2-32;  26:19-21),  leaves  traces  of  an  unbroken  continuum.  Its  occurrence  in  1  Enoch 
6-11  raises  the  distinct  possibility  that  the  expositor  who  wrote  the  Semihazah  narrative 
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drew  upon  this  same  traditional  pattern.  The  Semihazah  story  is  a  narrative  exposition 
written  from  the  perspective  of  apocalyptic  eschatology  that  utilizes  the  biblical  text  in 
elaborating  on  a  sectarian  view  of  reality.  The  Azazel  episode  in  10:4-8  arose  as  an 
expository  elaboration  aiming  to  deepen  the  meaning  of  the  Semihazah  story  by  relating 
it  to  Lev  16.  The  further  elaboration  in  8:1-3;  7: lde;  9:6,  8c;  10:7d-8a  claims  that  evil 
entered  the  world  as  the  result  of  secret  teachings  brought  by  angels  to  humans.  Within 
the  second  stratum  Azazel  had  developed  characteristics  resembling  ancient  culture- 
bringers  like  the  apkallus  and  Prometheus,  and  in  the  third  stratum  the  logical  next  step 
of  explicitly  attributing  to  Azazel  the  teachings  of  a  culture-hero  was  taken.  The 
euhemeristic  elaboration  in  the  third  stratum  reached  more  extensively  than  the  earlier 
strata  into  material  bearing  the  imprint  of  Greek  speculation. — D.J.H. 

271.  D.  Jobling,  “  ‘And  have  dominion  .  .  the  interpretation  of  Genesis  1,  28  in 
Philo  Judaeus,”  JournStudJud  8  (1,  ’77)  50-82. 

In  his  positive  anthropological  exegesis  of  Gen  1:28  as  seen  in  De  opificio  mundi  77-88 
and  elsewhere,  Philo  made  full  use  of  the  available  classical  resources,  especially  Stoic 
and  to  some  extent  Middle  Platonic.  In  particular,  he  used  the  tradition  that  the  earth 
was  made  for  the  sake  of  humanity  (anthropocentric  teleology)  and  current  evidences  of 
human  superiority  over  the  animals.  But  he  equally  affirmed  human  subordination  to 
God  and,  it  seems,  to  the  cosmic  powers  above  the  earth.  In  addition,  he  showed  a 
strong  ethical  and  individual  tendency  and  was  not  neglectful  of  the  historical  dimen¬ 
sions  of  Genesis.  Though  strongly  attracted  to  the  Cynic  ideas  of  the  renunciation  of 
culture,  he  could  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  Gen  1  only  by  some  reference  to  the 
pro-cultural  Greek  laudes  hominum  tradition.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Philo’s  exegesis, 
taken  as  a  whole,  makes  sense.  Whenever  there  are  alternatives,  he  chooses  both.  He 
contradicts  himself  as  to  whether  people  now  possess  the  dominion  to  which  the  Bible 
refers.  He  works  out  wildly  different  assessments  of  culture.  He  combines  a  stern 
subordination  of  human  rule  to  divine  rule  with  some  very  free  and  positive  speculation 
about  the  cosmic  significance  of  humanity’s  unique  constitution.  Philo’s  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  Gen  1:28  lies  in  his  drawing  together  all  the  lines  of 
interpretation  current  in  his  time  and  in  enriching  them. — D.J.H. 

272.  A.  Kasher,  “Les  circonstances  de  la  promulgation  de  l’edit  de  l’Empereur  Claude 
et  de  sa  lettre  aux  Alexandrins  (41  ap.  J.-C.),”  Semitica  26  (’76)  99-108. 

The  French  version  of  an  article  published  in  modern  Hebrew  in  Zion  [§  21-272], — 
D.J.H. 

273.  L.  Landman,  “Some  Aspects  of  Traditions  Received  from  Moses  at  Sinai. 
Halakhah  le-Mosheh  mi-Sinai,”  JewQuartRev  67  (2-3,  ’76-’77)  111-128. 

The  concept  of  halakah  given  to  Moses  from  Sinai  was  used  to  lend  authority  and 
grant  authenticity  to  laws  of  great  antiquity  (but  of  uncertain  origin)  for  whose  practice 
the  sages  sought  sanction.  The  veiled  nature  of  these  rulings  and  the  requirement  to 
accept  them  without  seeking  a  logical  or  exegetical  source  cast  this  category  into  an 
already  existing  and  continuous  conflict  concerning  the  extent  of  the  power  and  author¬ 
ity  assigned  to  the  sages.  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  laid  great  stress  on  all  tradition 
and  expanded  the  scope  of  the  halakah  given  to  Moses  from  Sinai,  while  Rabbi  Joshua 
made  little  distinction  between  this  type  of  halakah  and  any  other  tradition  handed 
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down  from  teacher  to  disciple  and  limited  its  application  as  far  as  possible.  Rabbi  Akiba 
admitted  this  kind  of  explanation  only  when  the  search  for  exegetical  proofs  and  the 
exposition  of  every  aspect  failed  him. — D.J.H. 

274.  D.  Munoz  Leon,  “El  4.°  de  Esdras  y  el  Targum  Palestinense  (Las  dos  primeras 
visiones:  3,1  -  6,34),”  EstBib  33  (4,  ’74)  323-355;  “(Latercera  vision:  6,38  -  9,25),” 
34  (1-4,  ’75)  49-82. 

A  detailed  commentary  on  the  first  three  visions  of  Salathiel  in  4  Ezra  (RSV  2  Esdras) 
3:4-9:25  focuses  on  ideas  and  phrases  that  might  be  termed  “targumisms”  and  comes  to 
these  conclusions:  (1)  In  speaking  of  God,  the  designations  Sovereign  Lord,  Most  High, 
Mighty  One,  and  the  circumlocution  “before  thee,”  which  is  termed  a  targumism,  are 
used.  (2)  The  idea  of  the  mediation  of  the  creative  Word  seems  to  be  present  in  3:4  and 
6:55-56.  (3)  The  descent  of  glory  and  the  revelation  on  Sinai  (3:19)  are  described  with  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  targumic  conception  of  glory.  (4)  The  preoccupation  with  the 
theme  of  the  divine  justification,  which  dominates  the  whole  book,  also  has  parallels  in 
the  conceptions  of  the  Palestinian  Targum,  especially  in  Gen  4:1.  (5)  Speaking  of  original 
sin  as  cor  malignum  (3:20-22;  4:5)  is  paralleled  in  the  Palestinian  Targum  by  the  phrase 
“perverse  thoughts.”  (6)  The  creation  of  Eden  before  the  land  (3:6)  has  its  parallel  in  the 
Palestinian  Targum  of  Gen  3:24,  and  similarly  the  preparation  of  judgment  (6:5).  (7)  The 
fact  that  in  the  catalogue  of  signs  the  terminological  contacts  are  fewer  could  serve  as  an 
indication  that  the  targumic  tradition  was  formed  little  by  little  until  it  acquired  the 
nuances  of  its  written  form. — M.P.H. 

275.  J.  Neusner,  “History  and  Structure:  The  Case  of  Mishnah  ”  Journ  Am  Ac  adR  el  45 
(2,  ’77)  161-192. 

Examination  of  the  twelve  tractates  in  the  sixth  division  (“Purities”)  of  the  Mishnah 
reveals  a  system  beginning  and  ending  as  a  whole.  The  tractates  make  provisions  for 
each  of  the  principal  aspects  of  the  problem — the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  un¬ 
cleanness,  the  sources,  loci,  and  removal  thereof.  The  logical  unfoldings  of  the  system’s 
fundamental  and  generative  conceptions  were  not  only  fully  spelled  out  and  provided 
with  a  rich  corpus  of  logical  detail  by  the  end  of  Ushan  times  but  also  exhaustively 
completed  in  their  structural-logical  potentialities.  The  system  sought  to  locate  a  place  of 
critical  importance  for  activity  expressive  of  human  purpose  in  the  unseen  world  of 
uncleanness  and  holiness,  in  the  material  and  metaphysical  processes  of  the  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  this  profane  world  in  the  model  of  the  holy  Temple’s  sanctity.  But  what  the 
purity-law  proposed  became  implausible  when  people  perceived  the  full  impact  of  the 
cessation  of  the  hope  to  rebuild  the  Temple  in  the  near  future. — D.J.H. 

276.  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  “The  Apocalyptic  Message  of  1  Enoch  92-105,” 
CathBibQuart  39  (3,  ’77)  309-328. 

The  author  of  1  Enoch  92-105  embodied  his  message  about  the  coming  judgment  in 
well-known  biblical  forms  (woes,  exhortations,  descriptions  of  the  future)  in  order  to 
suggest  that  he  was  imparting  a  piece  of  revelation.  The  climax  of  the  book  occurs  in 
102:4-104:8,  and  its  central  message  is  this:  (1)  in  the  present  situation  sinners  flaunt  the 
Law  of  God  and  persecute  and  oppress  the  righteous,  and  so  a  tension  or  imbalance  of 
justice  exists  between  God  and  the  sinner,  God  and  the  righteous,  and  the  righteous  and 
the  sinner;  (2)  in  the  judgment,  when  sinners  will  be  judged  by  God  and  at  the  hand  of 
the  righteous  and  the  righteous  will  be  rewarded,  the  tensions  or  imbalances  of  the 
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present  will  be  resolved.  The  revelation  of  God’s  unseen  world  and  future  paradoxically 
calls  the  oppressed  community  to  faith,  courage,  and  joy  in  the  present.  The  evidence  of 
writings  like  1  Enoch  92-105  indicates  that  there  were  people  in  the  late  Hellenistic 
period  who  claimed  revelations  and  expressed  themselves  in  the  forms  of  older 
prophecy. — D.  J.  H. 

277.  V.  Nikiprowetzky,  “Rebecca,  Vertu  de  Constance  et  Constance  de  Vertu  chez 
Philon  d’Alexandrie,”  Semitica  26  (’76)  109-136. 

Philo  translated  the  name  of  Rebecca  by  hypomone  or  epimone  and  made  of  that 
figure  of  Jewish  patriarchal  history  the  symbol  of  the  virtue  of  patience,  constancy,  and 
perseverance  in  goodness.  In  secular  Greek  hypomone  carried  the  connotation  of  activity 
or  force  (karteria),  but  in  the  Septuagint  it  referred  to  patient  waiting  inspired  and 
directed  by  hope  ( elpis ).  Philo’s  use  of  the  term  and  its  cognates  conforms  entirely  to  the 
Greek  philosophical  tradition.  His  allegorical  treatment  of  Rebecca  shows  no  trace  of  the 
theological  connotations  in  the  Septuagintal  (and  NT)  use  of  hypomone  and  epimone. 
The  account  of  Rebecca’s  pregnancy  (see  Gen  25:19-26)  may  have  inspired  the  Hebrew 
etymology  of  the  name  Rebecca  as  rb  (“much”)  plus  (l)qh  (“take”),  which  in  Greek  was 
interpreted  as  hypomone.  Such  an  exegetical  tradition  may  have  been  current  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  or  perhaps  Philo  himself  worked  out  the  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  his  reading 
of  the  Greek  Bible.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Philo  had  any  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. — D.J.H. 

278.  C.  Perrot,  “Le  Targum,”  EtudTheolRel  52  (2,  ’77)  219-230. 

This  review  of  research  deals  with  references  to  the  Targums  in  Jewish  literature,  the 
discovery  of  targumic  texts  at  Qumran,  the  later  Targums  (Pentateuch,  Prophets,  Writ¬ 
ings),  the  problems  connected  with  the  date  and  language  of  the  texts,  and  the  literary 
genesis  of  the  Targums.  The  modern  rediscovery  of  the  Targums  has  put  us  in  touch 
with  one  of  the  great  currents  of  thought  circulating  in  the  ancient  synagogue,  has 
contributed  to  clarifying  obscure  elements  in  the  NT,  and  has  served  as  a  challenge  to 
preachers  today. — D.J.H. 

279.  M.  Petit,  “A  propos  d’une  traversee  exemplaire  du  desert  du  Sinai  selon  Philon 
( Hypothetica  VI,  2-3.  8):  texte  biblique  et  apologetique  concernant  Mo'ise  chez 
quelques  ecrivains  juifs,”  Semitica  26  (’76)  137-142. 

The  description  of  Moses  guiding  Israel  through  the  wilderness  in  Philo’s  Hypothetica 
directly  contradicts  the  biblical  narrative  on  several  points.  Behind  Philo’s  account  is  the 
Stoic- Philonic  notion  of  the  inseparability  of  the  virtues,  that  is,  the  paradox  of  the  sage. 
The  device  of  fashioning  an  ideal  image  of  Moses  while  neglecting  or  even  contradicting 
elements  of  the  biblical  text  is  found  also  in  the  writings  of  Artapanus,  Josephus,  and 
Ezekiel  the  Tragedian. — D.J.H. 

280.  S.  Pines,  “A  Platonistic  Model  for  Two  of  Josephus’  Accounts  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Pharisees  Concerning  Providence  and  Man’s  Freedom  of  Action,”  Immanuel  7 
(’77)  38-43. 

The  Pharisees  and  Plato,  according  to  Josephus  (War  2:162-165;  Ant.  13:172)  and 
Apuleius  (De  Platone  et  eius  dogmate  1.12.205-206)  respectively,  are  said  to  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  both  destiny  and  human  free  will  have  a  share  in  shaping  events. 
Josephus’  reports  seem  to  be  an  adaptation  of  a  philosophical  text  that  apparently 
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resembled  the  Greek  original  of  the  passage  in  Apuleius’  work.  Antiochus  of  Ashkelon 
may  well  have  formulated  the  Platonic  doctrine  cited  by  Josephus.  [In  the  same  issue 
(pp.  61-67)  D.  Flusser  accepts  Pines’s  suggestion  and  proposes  that  Josephus’  description 
of  the  Sadducees  in  Ant.  13:173  be  read  in  the  light  of  a  dialogue  from  the  fifth  act  of 
Menander’s  Epitrepontes.] — D.J.H. 

281.  J.  Priest,  “Some  Reflections  on  the  Assumption  of  Moses,”  PerspRelStud  4  (2, 
’77)  92-111. 

Assumption  of  Moses  stands  squarely  within  a  tradition  affirming  that  God’s  promises 
to  his  covenant  people  will  not  fail  and  that  hope  for  ultimate  vindication  may  be  held 
with  full  assurance.  (1)  The  document  in  its  present  form  may  be  a  pastiche  of  materials 
that  once  had  very  specific  historical  references  and  allusions.  There  is  no  necessity, 
however,  to  resort  to  theories  of  transposition  and/or  interpolation  in  order  to  restore  the 
order  of  those  possible  historical  references.  (2)  Attempts  to  identify  Taxo  (see  chap.  9) 
and/or  to  assign  him  a  specific  role  in  the  eschatological  scheme  are  misguided.  He  is 
above  all  a  type  of  the  faithful  member  of  the  covenant  community  to  be  delivered  by 
God  alone.  (3)  It  does  not  seem  profitable  to  argue  whether  the  kingdom  described  in 
chap.  10  is  mundane,  semi-mundane,  or  supra-mundane. — D.J.H. 

282.  R.  Rebuffat,  “Une  bataille  navale  au  VHP  siecle  (Josephe,  Antiquites  Judaiques, 
IX,  14),”  Semitica  26  (’76)  71-79. 

In  Ant.  9.14.2  (§  285-286)  Josephus  cited  a  report  by  Menander  of  Ephesus  regarding 
the  naval  battle  in  which  twelve  Tyrian  ships  defeated  sixty  Phoenician  ships  staffed  by 
eight  hundred  oarsmen  and  furnished  to  Shalmaneser.  The  number  of  oarsmen  suggests 
that  there  were  actually  sixteen  Phoenician  ships,  each  with  fifty  oarsmen.  Furthermore, 
the  Phoenician  ships  must  have  been  destroyed  or  broken  up,  not  merely  dispersed. — 
D.J.H. 

283.  S.  Safrai,  “The  Pharisees  and  the  Hasidim,”  SIDIC  [Rome]  10  (2,  ’77)  12-16. 

The  hasidim  (e.g.  Honi  the  Circle-drawer  and  Hanina  ben  Dosa)  who  are  mentioned 
in  Tannaitic  and  Amoraic  literature  emerged  as  a  movement  at  the  end  of  the  Hasmo- 
nean  era  and  were  active  during  the  days  of  the  sages  of  the  Temple  period  and  the 
generations  following.  From  an  ideological  standpoint,  from  traditions  describing  the 
common  study  of  Torah,  and  even  from  a  social  and  communal  perspective  these  two 
groups  were  related  but  were  by  no  means  totally  identical. — D.J.H. 

284.  A.  J.  Saldarini,  “  ‘Form  Criticism’  of  Rabbinic  Literature,”  JournBibLit  96  (2, 
’77)  257-274. 

A  review  of  several  recent  attempts  at  applying  form-critical  methods  to  rabbinic 
literature:  W.  S.  Towner’s  The  Rabbinic  “Enumeration  of  Scriptural  Examples ”  (1973), 
H.  A.  Fischel’s  Rabbinic  Literature  and  Greco-Roman  Philosophy  (1973),  several  works 
by  J.  Neusner,  and  D.  Ben-Amos’s  Narrative  Forms  in  the  Haggadah  (1967).  Analysis  of 
the  enumeration  form  by  Towner,  of  certain  legal  forms  by  Neusner,  and  of  some 
folk- narrative  forms  by  Ben-Amos  has  given  us  a  foothold  in  the  bewildering  variety  of 
discourse  found  in  the  rabbinic  writings.  What  is  needed  is  further  close  studies  of  texts 
and  stories  with  attention  to  the  relative  date  of  different  versions.  From  such  studies 
laws  of  development  and  a  broad  picture  of  rabbinic  thought  and  expression  may 
emerge.  Form  criticism  will  be  furthered  only  if  its  methods  are  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
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liarities  of  rabbinic  literature  and  aided  by  comparative  studies  such  as  those  by  Fischel 
and  by  other  methods  such  as  the  structuralism  used  by  Ben-Amos. — D.J.H. 

285.  A.  J.  Saldarini,  “The  Uses  of  Apocalyptic  in  the  Mishna  and  Tosepta,” 
CathBibQuart  39  (3,  ’77)  396-409. 

An  examination  of  37  texts  in  Mishnah  and  Tosepta  that  deal  with  the  messiah,  the 
next  world  and  life  after  death,  final  judgment,  reward  and  punishment,  and  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  just.  (1)  The  world  to  come  receives  the  most  attention  but  is  often  referred  to 
very  casually  and  without  any  development.  (2)  The  most  common  threat  uttered 
against  the  sinner  is  exclusion  from  the  world  to  come.  (3)  Some  small  interest  is  man¬ 
ifested  in  God’s  justice  and  the  proportion  between  sins  and  their  punishments.  (4)  Stress 
is  placed  on  these  themes  as  motives  for  moral  action,  and  the  Torah  is  viewed  as  a 
special  help  in  gaining  the  world  to  come.  (5)  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  singled  out 
for  defense.  (6)  The  “days  of  the  messiah”  are  described  as  a  separate  period.  Many 
elements  of  apocalyptic  are  present  in  rabbinic  texts,  but  mostly  in  a  muted  and  frag¬ 
mentary  form. — D.J.H. 

286.  D.  Sperber,  “On  the  Office  of  the  Agoranomos  in  Roman  Palestine,”  Zeit 
DeutschMorgGes  127  (2,  ’77)  227-243. 

In  the  rabbinic  writings  the  agoranomos  or  market-master  appears  under  a  number  of 
terminological  guises:  logistes,  haSban,  ’istononsin,  and  ba‘al  haSsuq.  At  different  times 
his  office  controlled  weights  and  measures,  controlled  prices,  inspected  the  quality  of 
goods,  ensured  a  steady  supply  of  basic  food-products  to  the  market  (at  times  even 
forcing  merchants  to  sell  below  the  normal  price),  and  controlled  the  license  to  import 
from  Egypt  or  other  neighboring  countries.  Much  can  be  learned  from  the  vivid, 
eloquent,  and  at  times  intimate  passages  in  rabbinic  literature  in  which  the  agoranomos 
is  mentioned. — D.J.H. 

287.  G.  Stemberger,  “Die  sogenannte  ‘Synode  von  Jabne’  und  das  friihe  Christen- 
tum,”  Kairos  19  (1,  ’77)  14-21. 

The  rabbinic  sources  do  not  justify  speaking  of  a  synod  of  Yavneh  that  decided 
collegially  and  authoritatively  a  series  of  important  problems  facing  Judaism.  While  the 
birkat  hamminim  was  undoubtedly  formulated  at  Yavneh  under  Gamaliel  II,  the  view 
that  it  was  directed  primarily  against  the  Christians  is  very  unlikely.  Furthermore,  the 
identification  of  Christian  writings  with  the  separim  hisonim  mentioned  in  rabbinic  texts 
is  highly  implausible.  Yavneh’s  attitude  toward  Christianity  was  not  the  overriding 
concern  for  Matthew  or  John  that  it  is  sometimes  made  out  to  be.  The  role  of  Yavneh  in 
the  development  of  Judaism  was  analogous  to  that  of  so-called  early  Catholicism  in 
C  hristianity . — D .  J .  H . 


Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

288.  J.  Warden,  “Scenes  from  the  Graeco-Roman  Underworld,”  Crux  13  (3,  ’76-’77) 
23-28. 

Greco- Roman  culture  had  two  coexistent  but  contradictory  views  of  the  afterlife.  In 
the  “Homeric”  attitude  the  dreadfulness  of  the  world  of  the  dead  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  as  close  as  could  be  imagined  to  a  state  of  non-being  and  was  outside  the  realm  of 
the  gods.  According  to  the  second  view  the  gods  were  vengeful  and  exacted  punishment 
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from  people  according  to  their  deserts.  The  article  discusses  these  attitudes  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Polygnotos’  painting  of  Odysseus’  visit  to  the  world  of  the  dead  and  with 
reference  to  ancient  literary  evidence. — D.J.H. 

The  Early  Church 

289.  D.  G.  Deeks,  “Papias  Revisited,”  ExpTimes  88  (10,  ’77)  296-301,  (11,  ’77)  324- 
329. 

Embedded  in  Eusebius’  Hist.  eccl.  3.39  are  two  extensive  quotations  from  Papias.  (1) 
In  Source  A  Papias  referred  to  two  people  named  John:  the  former  is  called  elder/ 
presbyter  and  is  indubitably  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  while  the  latter  is  “the  elderly 
John”  or  “John  senior.”  (2)  The  purpose  of  Source  B  is  to  answer  the  allegations  widely 
held  against  Mk  (lack  of  order,  limited  scope,  non-presbyteral  authorship)  and  thus  to 
improve  its  standing  in  the  church.  (3)  Papias  recognized  that  he  had  to  get  right  his 
argument  for  the  status  of  Mk  in  Source  B  if  his  own  literary  efforts  were  ever  to  have  a 
chance  of  an  authoritative  hearing.  In  other  words,  his  Sayings  of  the  Lord  Explained 
would  win  its  way  only  if  it  communicated  clearly,  accurately,  and  as  fully  as  informa¬ 
tion  allowed,  the  traditions  and  interpretations  promulgated  by  the  presbyters.  (4) 
Papias  stood  within  a  Jewish-Christian  tradition,  elements  of  which  lie  behind  or  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Johannine  literature.  He  belonged  to  a  congregation  that  did 
not  wish  to  be  part  of  the  emerging  early  Catholicism.  (5)  It  is  safe  to  take  Papias’  witness 
in  Source  B  about  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  being  largely  reliable,  but  that  Gospel  is  not  the 
same  as  the  second  Gospel  of  the  canon.  The  identification  between  the  Mk  described 
there  and  the  canonical  Gospel  was  made  only  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd  century  or 
thereabouts  by  someone  familiar  with  the  second  Gospel  and  with  Papias’  book. — 
D.J.H. 

290.  V.  Pavan,  “Battesimo  e  Incorruttibilita  nella  II  Clementis ,  catechesi  ai  neofiti,” 
VetChrist  14  (1,  ’77)  51-67. 

The  concern  of  2  Clement  is  to  exhort  Christians  to  purity  of  life  so  as  to  preserve  the 
immortality  or  incorruptibility  given  to  them  in  baptism  when  they  became  children  of 
God.  As  regards  the  genre  of  the  writing,  instead  of  the  term  “homily”  we  should  rather 
speak  of  a  “catechesis”  such  as  was  given  to  the  newly  baptized.  The  work  was  perhaps 
influenced  by  the  paschal  liturgy  with  the  emphasis  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the 
merits  of  the  redemption  transmitted  through  baptism,  the  sacrament  in  which  one  dies 
to  the  world  and  rises  to  new  life.  In  chap.  14  the  quotation  of  Isa  54:1  introduces  the 
idea  of  the  living  church,  to  which  one  belongs  if  one  keeps  pure  and  stainless  the  seal  of 
baptism.  In  the  eschatological  perspective  of  the  writer,  a  person  who  now  belongs  to 
the  spiritual  church  will  then  be  numbered  among  the  elect  and  will  share  in  the  life  and 
incorruptibility  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit. — J.J.C. 

291.  J.  Rius-Camps,  “Las  Cartas  autenticas  de  Ignacio,  el  obispo  de  Siria RevistCat 
Teol  2  (1,  ’77)  31-149. 

Reconsideration  of  the  many  incongruities  in  the  Ignatian  letters  has  led  to  new 
conclusions  regarding  the  textual  history  of  these  documents:  (1)  Ignatius  wrote  only  four 
letters,  all  from  Smyrna,  namely  to  the  Romans,  Magnesians,  Trallians,  and  Ephesians. 
(2)  The  letters  to  the  Philadelphians  and  the  Smyrneans  have  been  elaborated  by  making 
two  separate  letters  from  Magn.  and  Eph.  respectively.  (3)  To  smooth  over  the  cuts,  the 
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forger  wrote  two  interrupting  clauses  in  Magn.  13  and  Eph.  20.  (4)  Ignatius  did  not 
know  Polycarp.  (5)  Pol.  1-5  was  newly  coined,  while  Pol.  6-8  came  from  the  early 
conclusion  to  Eph.  (6)  Polycarp’s  Phil.  13  was  written  by  the  same  interpolator  to 
guarantee  the  new  compilation  by  Polycarp’s  name.  (7)  The  letter  to  the  Romans,  owing 
to  its  geographical  distance,  could  not  appear  in  the  so-called  Polycarpian  compilation  of 
the  forger.  (8)  Troas  as  the  second  place  of  writing  served  to  divert  Ignatius  from 
Philippi  and  to  make  a  connection  with  Polycarp’s  letter.  (9)  Ignatius  went  through  Asia 
when  Smyrna  hardly  figured  as  a  community  and  when  John  did  not  yet  reside  in 
Ephesus.  The  situation  described  by  Ignatius  reflected  the  transitional  period  between 
the  conflict  in  Syria  and  the  still  peaceful  situation  in  Asia.  The  authentic  letters  of 
Ignatius,  which  must  be  dated  to  the  late  1st  century,  presuppose  a  situation  earlier  than 
the  one  indicated  by  John’s  writings. — D.J.H. 

292.  W.  Rordorf,  “Sonntagnachtgottesdienste  der  christlichen  Friihzeit?”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  68  (1-2,  ’77)  138-141. 

A  reply  to  detailed  points  in  the  critique  by  R.  Staats  [§  20-1001]  of  Der  Sonntag 
(1962)  and  Sabbat  und  Sonntag  in  der  Alten  Kirche  (1972).  The  principal  texts  used  in 
the  argument  are  best  interpreted  in  the  context  of  Sunday  night  worship. — G.W.M. 

293.  G.  Sgherri,  “Textkritische  Bemerkungen  zu  Hermas  51,5,”  VigChrist  31  (2,  ’77) 
88-93. 

Examination  of  the  Greek  texts  and  ancient  versions  (Latin,  Ethiopic,  Coptic)  of 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  51:5  indicates  that  the  reading  anoun  (“without  understanding”)  is 
preferable  to  the  conjectures  alien  (K.  Lake)  or  hagnen  (M.  Dibelius).  Parallel  passages 
in  the  work  (especially  in  43:11)  confirm  this  reading. — D.J.H. 

294.  E.  Testa,  “I  Novissimi  e  la  loro  localizzazione  nella  Teologia  ebraica  e  giudeo- 
cristiana,”  StudBibFrancLibAnn  26  (’76)  121-169. 

The  early  church  of  Jerusalem,  heir  to  the  thinking  of  the  synagogue,  did  not  express 
its  articles  of  faith  in  abstract  terms  but  “incarnated”  and  localized  them  in  its  visible 
surroundings.  Thus,  recalling  texts  from  the  prophets  (Zech  14;  Joel  4:2  [RSV  3:2]),  it 
placed  the  last  judgment  in  the  Kidron  valley  and  pictured  a  fiery  stream  flowing 
through  it  whose  effect  was  both  to  purify  (cf.  b.  ‘Erub.  19a)  and  to  destroy,  indicating 
the  cleansing  of  purgatory  and  the  torments  of  hell.  According  to  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer. 
V.36.1),  priests  of  Jerusalem  taught  that  in  the  process  of  purification  there  were  three 
places  of  blessedness:  limbo  or  paradise,  located  in  the  garden  of  the  kings  (I  Enoch 
26:1-6);  the  new  and  spiritual  Jerusalem;  and  heaven  and  eternal  repose.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  were  completely  evil  were  cast  out  into  the  valley  of  Gehenna,  situated 
south  of  the  Temple  (1  Enoch  90:28),  a  spot  defiled  by  idolatry  and  human  sacrifice. 
Finally,  since  the  mother  church  was  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  whole  person — 
body,  soul,  and  spirit — she  opposed  those  who  spoke  of  the  immediate  happiness  of 
immortal  souls  separated  from  the  body  and  those  who  denied  purgatory  and  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  hell. — J.J.C. 

295.  D.  W.  F.  Wong,  “Natural  and  Divine  Order  in  I  Clement,”  VigChrist  31  (2,  ’77) 
81-87. 

Clement’s  appeals  to  the  natural  and  divine  order  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  his 
purpose  to  recall  the  Corinthians  to  order  and  respect  for  established  authority.  His 
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immediate  interest  lay  with  the  Corinthian  church  situation,  and  his  emphases  should 
not  be  mistaken  as  departures  from  the  apostolic  tradition.  He  undoubtedly  adhered  to 
traditions  of  Hellenistic  rhetoric  and  Stoic  political  philosophy,  but  precedents  in  the 
Judeo- Christian  tradition  should  not  be  overlooked. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism 

296.  I.  P.  Culianu,  “La  femme  celeste  et  son  ombre.  Contribution  a  l’etude  d’un 
mythologeme  gnostique,”  Numen  23  (3,  ’76)  191-209. 

The  docetic  gnostic  theme  of  the  shadow  appears  in  Hypostasis  of  the  Archons  in  the 
myth  of  the  heavenly  woman  whose  substitute-shadow  is  defiled  by  the  archons.  Formal 
analogies  to  this  theme  are  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  cosmogony,  the  Lilith  legend,  the 
story  of  Saranyu  in  the  Rig-Veda,  and  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  The  conceptual  basis  under¬ 
lying  this  mythical  expression  may  be  found  in  the  metaphysic  of  the  “image,”  attested  in 
Gospel  of  Philip  and  in  Plato.  The  relationships  studied  are  regarded  not  as  genetic  but 
simply  as  heuristic. — G.W.M. 

297.  W.-D.  Hauschild,  “Christologie  und  Humanismus  bei  dem  ‘Gnostiker’ 
Basilides,”  ZeitNTWiss  68  (1-2,  ’77)  67-92. 

Early  2nd-century  theology  was  largely  the  interpretation  of  early  Christian  traditions, 
and  the  study  of  Basilides  reveals  him  to  be  a  significant  interpreter  in  the  development  of 
Alexandrian  theology.  In  his  Christology,  Basilides  (according  to  Hippolytus  and  second¬ 
arily  Clement)  expresses  in  his  doctrine  of  the  first  and  second  sonships  the  first  specula¬ 
tive  attempt  to  assert  a  two-nature  Christology  by  reinterpreting  the  traditional  idea  of 
pre-existence.  This  position  involves  also  an  anthropology  and  a  soteriology,  and  the 
whole  theology  of  Basilides  represents  a  Christian  humanism,  the  beginning  of  the 
Alexandrian  synthesis  of  Christianity  and  Platonism.  The  extent  to  which  his  position 
may  properly  be  called  gnostic  must  be  called  into  question. — G.W.M. 

298.  K.  Koschorke,  “Eine  gnostische  Pfingstpredigt.  Zur  Auseinandersetzung  zwi- 
schen  gnostischem  und  kirchlichem  Christentum  am  Beispiel  der  ‘Epistula  Petri  ad 
Philippum’  (NHC  VIII,  2),”  ZeitTheolKirch  74  (3,  ’77)  323-343. 

The  Nag  Hammadi  library  provides  a  number  of  examples  of  gnostic  polemic  against  the 
Christian  church,  among  which  Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  structure  of  such  polemic.  This  work  is  a  critical  paraphrase  of  Acts,  particularly  of  the 
Pentecost  sermon,  against  the  background  of  a  gnostic  Sophia  myth.  It  is  the  reinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  kerygma  that  constitutes  the  polemic.  The  Christian  gnostics  interpreted  the 
same  materials  as  the  orthodox  Christians  but  on  a  different  level,  and  this  fact  explains 
the  patristic  observation  that  many  gnostics  functioned  within  the  Christian  church,  not 
outside  and  in  opposition  to  it.  In  fact,  gnostics  did  not  merely  reflect  on  previously 
established  Christian  traditions,  but  they  functioned  as  the  “pacemakers”  of  Christian 
faith  itself.— G.W.M. 

299-  J.  Magne,  “Le  chant  de  la  perle  a  la  lumiere  des  ecrits  de  Nag  Hammadi,” 
CahCercErnRen  100  (’77)  17-28. 

The  symbolism  in  Hymn  of  the  Pearl  becomes  readily  intelligible  in  the  light  of  the 
exegesis  of  the  paradise  story  (Gen  2:25-3:24)  found  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  documents  and 
supposed  in  the  Emmaus  pericope  (Lk  24:13-35),  an  exegesis  that  stands  at  the  origin  of 
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the  gnostic  movement  from  which  Christianity  proceeded  by  way  of  “re-judaization.”  The 
prince  is  a  saved  soul  recounting  his  story.  The  garments  recall  the  nakedness  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  while  the  pearl  corresponds  to  the  fruit  of  paradise  giving  knowledge  (Gen  3:6-7) 
and  to  the  eucharistic  bread  as  the  fruit  of  paradise  (Lk  24:30-31).  The  letter  is  the 
kerygma  recalling  the  divine  promise  of  return  to  heaven.  The  passages  concerning  the 
treasure  of  precious  stones,  the  companion  of  the  same  race,  and  the  offering  of  the  pearl 
are  glosses  aimed  at  reinterpreting  the  poem.  A  French  translation  oiHymn  of  the  Pearl  is 
included. — D.J.H. 

300.  F.  Morard,  “L’ Apocalypse  d’Adam  du  Codex  V  de  Nag  Hammadi  et  sa  polemique 
anti-baptismale,”  RevSciRel  51  (2-3,  ’77)  214-233. 

In  its  condemnation  of  the  figures  Micheu,  Michar  and  Mnesinous  and  its  total  rejection 
of  water  baptism,  Apocalypse  of  Adam  goes  well  beyond  most  other  gnostic  texts.  This 
attitude  might  suggest  that  the  work,  which  is  composite  in  any  case,  has  undergone  a 
Manichean  revision,  but  a  provenience  from  the  Sethian  sect  of  the  Archontics  better  fits 
numerous  details  in  the  work. — G.W.M. 

301.  P.  Perkins,  “Apocalypse  of  Adam.  The  Genre  and  Function  of  a  Gnostic 
Apocalypse,”  CathBibQuart  39  (3,  ’77)  382-395. 

Four  formal  features  of  Apocalypse  of  Adam  link  this  account  to  the  literary  models 
developed  within  Jewish  testamentary  literature:  the  introduction  places  the  revelation  in 
the  year  of  Adam’s  death;  the  mode  of  revelation  invokes  a  vision  mediated  by  angelic 
beings;  the  historical  survey  is  divided  according  to  the  tripartite  scheme  developed  in 
Jewish  traditions;  the  concluding  judgment  scene  reverses  the  fates  of  righteous  and 
wicked.  But  these  features  were  used  against  their  original  intent  with  the  result  that  the 
God  of  Israel  and  those  faithful  to  him  are  mocked  and  the  gnostic  exalted.  This  ironic 
intent  is  confirmed  by  attention  to  the  peculiar  treatment  of  God  and  Adam  in  the 
document.  The  lack  of  familiar  gnostic  topoi — and  even  the  peculiar  use  made  of  some 
gnostic  traditions — may  be  dictated  by  the  author’s  desire  to  satirize  an  Adam  testament. 
He  has  taken  up  and  perverted  common  themes  that  he  found  there.  The  ironic  character 
of  the  work  suggests  that  its  function  must  be  understood  as  reinforcing  the  solidarity  of 
a  group  of  hearers  who  are  “in  on”  the  message. — D.J.H. 

302.  S.  E.  Robinson,  “The  Apocalypse  of  Adam,”  Brigham  Young  University  Studies 
17  (2,  ’77)  131-153. 

An  introduction  to  the  gnostic  Apocalypse  of  Adam  (CG  V,5)  with  special  attention  to 
its  interest  for  Mormon  readers,  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  the  Coptic  text. — 
G.W.M. 

303.  K.  Rudolph,  “Das  Problem  einer  Soziologie  und  ‘sozialen  Verortung’  der  Gnosis,” 
Kairos  19  (1,  ’77)  35-44. 

Far  from  being  insignificant  conventicles  of  half-educated  and  deceived  people  as  the 
heresiologists  suggested,  the  gnostic  communities  were  comprised  of  members  drawn 
from  various  social  classes  and  were  characterized  by  a  relatively  high  level  of  education. 
The  gnostic  evaluation  of  the  cosmos  as  a  miscarriage  and  a  mistake  produced  a  critical 
attitude  toward  the  political  powers  and  an  emphasis  on  personal  equality.  Gnosis  was 
above  all  the  fruit  of  the  Hellenized  Orient  and  a  part  of  the  manifold  eastern  reaction 
against  the  West’s  achievement  of  wresting  to  itself  political  power  in  the  form  of  the 
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Roman  empire.  The  earliest  carriers  of  the  gnostic  traditions  were  a  class  of  Jewish 
wisdom  literati  who  represented  a  politically  powerless  lay  intellectualism. — D.J.H. 

304.  K.  W.  Troger,  “Doketistische  Christologie  in  Nag-Hammadi-Texten.  Ein  Beitrag 
zum  Doketismus  in  friihchristlicher  Zeit,”  Kairos  19  (1,  ’77)  45-52. 

The  problem  of  the  suffering  of  the  redeemer  was  central  in  gnostic  interpretations  of 
Christology.  Four  approaches  to  this  issue  can  be  discerned  in  the  Nag  Hammadi 
documents:  Only  the  fleshly  covering  ( sarkikon )  of  the  redeemer  suffered  ( Apocalypse  of 
Peter).  Though  the  redeemer  really  suffered,  he  is  basically  incapable  of  suffering  (Zos- 
trianos,  Teachings  of  Silvanus,  First  Apocalypse  of  James,  Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip ).  The 
redeemer  only  apparently  suffered  and  only  apparently  died  on  the  cross  (, Second  Treatise 
of  the  Great  Seth).  The  question  of  the  redeemer’s  suffering  is  unresolved  or  is  answered 
positively  by  understanding  the  saving  significance  of  the  cross  in  a  totally  gnostic  way. 
While  not  docetism  in  the  strict  sense,  these  approaches  to  the  two-natures  schema  have 
docetic  tendencies. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism,  §  22-158. 
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Ceased  Publication 

Candler  Review  (Atlanta,  GA)  with  vol.  3,  no.  2  (1976). 

Changed 

Buried  History  (Melbourne)  announces  the  cessation  of  publication  in  its  present 
format  with  vol.  13,  no.  1  (1977).  It  is  continued  by  a  Quarterly  Newsletter  in  a 
much  reduced  format  with  vol.  13,  no.  2  (1977). 

Katholische  Gedanke  (Bonn)  becomes  Renovatio  (Bonn)  with  vol.  32  (1976). 
Rassegna  di  Ascetica  e  Mistica  (Florence)  is  succeeded  by  La  Nuova  Rivista  di  Ascetica 
e  Mistica  (Florence)  with  vol.  1,  no.  1  (1976). 

Springfielder  (Springfield,  IL)  becomes  Concordia  Theological  Quarterly  (Fort 
Wayne,  IN)  with  vol.  41  (1977). 

Recently  Inaugurated 

Hokhmq,  Revue  Theologique  (Case  postale  242,  1000  Lausanne  22,  Switzerland),  no 
1  (1976). 

Indian  Theological  Studies  (St.  Peter’s  Pontifical  Institute  of  Theology,  Malleswaram 
West  P.O.,  Bangalore  560  055,  South  India)  with  vol.  14,  no.  1  (1977),  a  renewal 

of  Indian  Ecclesiastical  Studies  (Bangalore),  which  ceased  publication  with  vol 
13,  no.  4  (1974). 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

Annual  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Institute,  Vol.  X,  ed.  B.  Knutsson  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1976,  64  gld.)  xii  and  153  pp.  ISBN:  90-04-04571-6. 

The  six  articles  in  this  volume  mark  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  activity  at 
the  Swedish  Theological  Institute  in  Jerusalem:  S.  Ben-Chorin  on  Jesus  and  Paul  in 
Jewish  perspective  [§  22-51],  N.  G.  Cohen  on  Asinaeus  and  Anilaeus  in  Ant.  18:310-379 
[§  22-263],  S.  Holm-Nielsen  on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  its  interpretation  in  Jewish 
and  Christian  theology,  P.  E.  Lapide  on  Rabbi  Jeshua  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee  and  Rabbi 
Israel  of  Mezibezh  (“Besht”)  in  Podolia  [§  22-55],  P.  Steensgaard  on  the  problem  of 
gospel  and  paraenesis  in  Paul’s  writings  [§  22-170],  and  S.  Talmon  and  M.  Fishbane  on 
the  structure  of  passages  in  Ezekiel.  The  editor,  who  is  director  of  the  institute,  has 
provided  a  preface,  an  eleven-page  history  of  the  institute,  and  the  annual  reports  for 
1971  through  1974. 

D.  L.  Baker,  Two  Testaments,  One  Bible.  A  study  of  some  modern  solutions  to  the 
theological  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Downers 
Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity,  1977,  paper  $7.95)  554  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-87784-872-6. 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  D.  J.  A.  Clines  and 
presented  to  the  University  of  Sheffield  in  1975,  this  study  analyzes  and  criticizes  mod¬ 
ern  solutions  posed  to  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  Testaments. 
After  sketching  the  biblical  and  historical  background  of  the  solutions,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  OT  solutions  of  A.  A.  van  Ruler  and  K.  H.  Miskotte  and  the  NT  solutions  of 
R.  Bultmann  and  F.  Baumgartel.  Finally,  he  argues  that  a  satisfactory  solution  will  take 
the  evidence  as  it  stands — two  Testaments  in  one  Bible — and  will  refuse  to  presuppose 
that  either  Testament  is  more  important  than  the  other.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
contributions  of  W.  Vischer,  typological  interpretation  [see  §  21-7],  G.  von  Rad,  T.  C. 
Vriezen,  H.  H.  Rowley,  and  C.  H.  Dodd.  Baker  accepts  the  formula  “promise  and 
fulfillment”  with  the  proviso  that  there  is  more  to  the  OT  than  promise  and  the  NT’s 
fulfillment  goes  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  OT. 

R.  Barthes,  Roland  Barthes,  trans.  R.  Howard  (New  York:  Hill  and  Wang;  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux,  1977,  $8.95)  188  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-1364. 
ISBN:  0-8090-8245-4. 

Originally  published  in  French  as  Roland  Barthes  par  Roland  Barthes  (1975),  this 
book  describes  those  parts  of  the  distinguished  French  structuralist’s  life  that  have  been 
especially  formative  in  his  work — his  tastes,  his  childhood,  his  body  then  and  now,  his 
education,  and  his  passions  and  regrets.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  black- 
and-white  photographs  (accompanied  by  the  author’s  captions)  of  important  aspects  of 
his  life.  Then  there  are  brief  reflections  on  various  topics:  e.g.  active/reactive,  denotation 
as  the  truth  of  language,  the  thrill  of  meaning,  the  structural  reflex.  Barthes  teaches  the 
sociology  of  signs,  symbols,  and  collective  representations  at  the  Ecole  Pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes  in  Paris. 

J.  Blenkinsopp,  Prophecy  and  Canon.  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Jewish  Origins, 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Center  for  the  Study  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  Antiquity 
3  (Notre  Dame — London:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1977,  $12.95)  xiv  and  206 
pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-22411.  ISBN:  0-268-01522-8. 

Concerned  only  with  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  author  attempts  to  show  that 
the  present  form  of  the  canon  reflects  a  certain  way  of  dealing  with  the  tension  between 
normative  order  (Torah)  and  prophecy.  After  exploring  the  connections  between  the 
final  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  Torah-canon  or  Pentateuch  and  the  eclipse  of  free 
prophecy,  he  argues  that  the  emergence  of  the  prophetic  canon  represented  an  unantici¬ 
pated  restoration  of  equilibrium  between  normative  order  and  prophecy.  Finally,  the 
third  part  of  the  canon  (Writings)  is  seen  as  resulting  from  the  transformations  under- 
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gone  by  prophecy  during  the  period  of  the  Second  Temple.  Blenkinsopp,  who  teaches  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  concludes  that  no  one  interpretation  of  the  OT  tradition 
can  be  accorded  final  and  definitive  status. 

N.  Brox  (ed.),  Pseudepigraphie  in  der  heidnischen  und  jiidisch-christlichen  Antike, 
Wege  der  Forschung  484  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1977,  DM 
68)  vi  and  342  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-534-07061-5. 

Fifteen  previously  published  articles  on  pseudepigraphy  in  antiquity  are  presented 
here  in  German:  J.  S.  Candlish  on  the  moral  character  of  pseudonymous  books  (1891), 

A.  Gudeman  on  literary  frauds  among  the  Greeks  (1894),  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici  on  the 
characterization  of  literary  relationships  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.  (1894),  E.  Hennecke  on 
apostolic  pseudepigrapha  (1924),  A.  Meyer  on  religious  pseudepigraphy  as  an  ethical- 
psychological  problem  (1936),  F.  Torm  on  the  psychology  of  pseudonymity  with  regard 
to  the  literature  of  primitive  Christianity  (1932),  A.  Meyer  on  Torm’s  views  (1933),  A.  E. 
Haefner  on  Salvian’s  ninth  letter  as  a  unique  source  for  the  study  of  ancient  pseudonym¬ 
ity  (1934),  G.  Bardy  on  forgery  and  literary  frauds  in  Christian  antiquity  (1936),  L.  H. 
Brockington  on  the  problem  of  pseudonymity  in  OT  prophecy  and  apocalyptic  (1953), 
W.  Speyer  on  religious  pseudepigraphy  and  literary  falsification  in  antiquity  (1967), 
C.  W.  Muller  on  the  Neoplatonic  Aristotie-commentators  on  the  causes  of  pseudepigraphy 
(1969),  Brox  on  the  personal  references  in  the  Pastorals  [§  13-992],  R.  Syme  on  fraud  and 
imposture  (1972),  and  Brox  on  the  state  of  research  on  early  Christian  pseudepigraphy 
[§  18-366].  Brox  has  written  a  six-page  introduction  and  provided  an  eight-page  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

B.  Chapman,  New  Testament-Greek  Notebook  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  loose-leaf 
$9.95)  131  pp.  and  124  pp.  of  worksheets.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-8010-2389-0. 

This  loose-leaf  notebook  is  intended  as  a  means  of  organizing,  annotating,  and  re¬ 
viewing  the  basic  materials  of  NT  Greek  and  as  a  possible  supplement  to  any  textbook 
in  current  use  for  first-,  second-,  or  third-year  Greek.  It  has  seven  major  sections: 
vocabulary,  grammar,  verb  synopsis,  syntax,  exegesis,  synonyms,  and  principal  parts. 
Worksheets  designed  to  facilitate  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  specific  forms  are 
included.  Chapman  has  also  prepared  two  8M>-by-ll  inch  laminated  looseleaf  pages 
(printed  on  both  sides)  under  the  title  A  Card-Guide  to  New  Testament  Exegesis  (1977). 
These  are  available  from  the  publisher  at  a  cost  of  $2.50. 

Creation,  Christ  and  Culture.  Studies  in  Honour  of  T.  F .  Torrance,  ed.  R.  W.  A. 
McKinney  (Edinburgh:  Clark,  1976,  <£5.60)  x  and  321  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
0-567-01019-8. 

Twenty  articles  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor  Torrance,  who  has  taught  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Of  most  direct  relevance  to  the 
NT  field  are  the  articles  by  M.  Black  on  the  idea  of  new  creation  in  1  Enoch  and  R.  S. 
Barbour  on  creation,  wisdom,  and  Christ.  The  other  contributors  are  R.  E.  Clements, 
A.  Heron,  D.  Ritschl,  R.  W.  Jenson,  D.  M.  MacKinnon,  A.  D.  Galloway,  J.  Moltmann, 
N.  D.  O’Donoghue,  S.  L.  Jaki,  T.  A.  Langford,  J.  Houston,  E.  McDonagh,  J.  McIntyre, 
E.  Jiingel,  McKinney,  S.  W.  Sykes,  J.  H.  Thomas,  and  L.  Newbigin.  A  photograph  of 
the  honoree  and  a  bibliography  of  his  writings  through  1975  (compiled  by  B.  Gray)  are 
also  included. 

J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  Volume  One:  Glimpses  of  the  Legal 
and  Social  Presuppositions  of  the  Authors  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  80  gld.)  xxvi  and  220  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04928-2. 

Aiming  to  demonstrate  how  legal  and  social  information  can  illuminate  NT  parables 
and  other  pericopes,  this  volume  presents  fifteen  previously  published  articles:  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bond  in  Lk  16:6  [§  17-563],  amputation  in  Mk  9:42-50  and  comparative  legal 
history  [1973;  see  §  18-122],  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  in  Lk  18:1-8  [§  16-573], 
Jesus’  parable  of  the  workers  in  the  vineyard  in  Mt  20: 1-16  [§  18-860],  the  parable  of  the 
two  sons  in  Mt  21:28-32  [§  16-865],  Judaica  in  Mk  (1975),  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
(1973),  the  phrase  korban  ho  estin  doron  in  Mk  7:11  [§  15-163],  “eating  up  the  houses  of 
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widows”  in  Mk  12:40  as  Jesus’  comment  on  lawyers  [§  16-888],  the  parable  of  the  foolish 
virgins  in  Mt  25:1-12  (1971),  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman  (Mk  7:24-30;  Mt  15:21-28)  and 
the  centurion  of  Capernaum  (Mt  8:5-13;  Lk  7:1-10;  Jn  4:46-54)  [§  18-876],  religious  hair 
and  1  Cor  11:2-16  (1973),  the  reading  katharizon  in  Mk  7:19  (1975),  the  disposal  of 
virgins  and  1  Cor  7:36-38  (1974),  and  the  Ananias-Sapphira  story  in  Acts  5:1-11  and  the 
right  of  property  [§  16-600].  At  the  conclusion  of  nearly  every  article  there  is  a  “further 
annotation”  in  which  the  author,  who  is  professor  of  oriental  laws  at  the  University  of 
London,  makes  corrections  and  adds  information.  There  is  also  a  fourteen-page  preface. 

Dienst  der  Vermittlung.  Festschrift  zum  25-jahrigen  Bestehen  des  Philosophisch- 
Theologischen  Studiums  im  Priesterseminar  Erfurt,  ed.  W.  Ernst,  K.  Feiereis,  and  F. 
Hoffmann,  Erfurter  Theologische  Studien  37  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno,  1977,  paper  M  33.85) 
689  pp. 

Prepared  in  celebration  of  25  years  of  scholarly  activity  at  the  Philosophisch- 
Theologisches  Studium  in  Erfurt,  this  volume  presents  articles  on  biblical  theology  (eight 
items),  historical  theology  (nine  items),  and  contemporary  theology  (fourteen  items).  Of 
direct  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  contributions  by  P.  Christian  on  what  “gathered 
in  my  name”  (Mt  18:20)  meant  for  Matthew,  H.  Schurmann  on  the  spiritual  uniqueness 
of  the  teaching  ministry  and  its  relation  to  other  spiritual  ministries  in  NT  times,  W. 
Trilling  on  “implicit  ecclesiology”  as  a  contribution  to  the  theme  of  Jesus  and  the  church, 
and  J.  Wanke  on  Paul  as  portrayed  in  the  Pastorals. 

F.  W.  Dillistone,  C.  H.  Dodd.  Interpreter  of  the  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1977,  $11.95)  255  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-54324.  ISBN: 
0-8028-3496-5. 

Dillistone,  who  is  fellow  emeritus  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  canon  emeritus  of 
Liverpool  Cathedral,  seeks  to  write  the  story  of  Dodd’s  life  (1884-1973)  rather  than  to 
attempt  a  detailed  critique  of  his  historical  reconstructions  and  theological  interpreta¬ 
tions.  The  major  parts  of  the  book  concern  Dodd’s  birth  and  youth  at  Wrexham,  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  his  pastoral  work  and  his  marriage,  his  scholarly  work  at  Manchester, 
“the  fullness  of  his  powers”  at  Cambridge,  his  wider  ministries,  and  his  significance  as 
an  interpreter.  Excerpts  from  a  letter  by  L.  Gilkey  and  Dodd’s  sermon  preached  at 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1961  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  New  English  Bible 
NT  are  included  as  appendixes,  and  a  bibliography  of  his  publications  since  1954 
concludes  the  volume. 

D.  C.  Fowler,  The  Bible  in  Early  English  Literature  (Seattle — London:  University  of 
Washington  Press,  1976,  $14.95)  x  and  263  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-7786. 
ISBN:  0-295-95438-8. 

This  book  is  the  first  part  of  a  study  of  the  Bible’s  influence  on  early  English  literature 
from  its  beginning  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  15th 
century.  It  deals  with  the  importance  of  the  Bible  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  medieval 
exegetical  tradition  as  seen  in  Gregory’s  Morals  on  Job,  Old  English  translations  and 
paraphrases,  Middle  English  translations  (especially  the  Wyclif  Bible),  the  Middle  En¬ 
glish  metrical  Bible  called  Cursor  Mundi,  and  Ranulph  Higden’s  Polychronicon.  The 
second  volume  will  contain  chapters  on  Arthurian  romance,  medieval  drama,  lyric 
poetry  and  ballads,  Chaucer,  the  Pearl  poet,  and  Piers  the  Plowman.  Fowler  is  professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

P.  Fruchon,  Existence  humaine  et  revelation.  Essais  d’hermeneutique,  Cogitatio  Fidei 
86  (Paris:  Cerf,  1976,  paper  58  F)  282  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01008-1. 

Fruchon,  who  is  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Bordeaux  III  and  is  well 
known  for  his  research  on  the  hermeneutic  of  H.-G.  Gadamer,  presents  ten  previously 
published  articles  on  various  matters  of  hermeneutic:  Kant  and  natural  theology  (1971), 
contemporary  problems  of  religion  according  to  G.  Morel  (1975),  the  crisis  and  truth  of 
ethical  language  (1970),  ethics  and  the  knowledge  of  God  (1965),  hermeneutic  and 
criticism  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  and  the  history  of  Jesus  (1966), 
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biblical  exegesis  and  tradition  (1967),  the  hermeneutic  of  G.  von  Rad  (1971),  the  reality 
and  language  of  the  resurrection  [§  19-506],  illusion  and  truth  in  the  historical  vision 
according  to  S.  Kierkegaard  (1972),  and  the  autopsy  of  faith  and  temporality  according 
to  Kierkegaard  (1973). 

R.  W.  Funk,  A  Beginning-Intermediate  Grammar  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  I:  Sight  and 
Sound.  Nominal  System.  Verbal  System.  II:  Syntax.  Ill:  Appendices.  Paradigms.  In¬ 
dex,  Sources  for  Biblical  Study  2  (2nd  corrected  ed.;  Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977, 
paper  $17.50  the  set)  xxxii,  xxiv,  and  726  pp.  (I  and  II),  xxiv  and  184  pp.  (III).  Indexed. 
LCN:  72-88769.  ISBN:  0-88414-025-3  (I),  0-88414-027-X  (II),  0-88414-028-8  (III). 

Corrections  have  been  entered  into  the  text  of  this  edition  of  the  three-volume  gram¬ 
mar  of  Hellenistic  Greek  [NTA  18,  p.  378].  The  size  of  the  pages  has  been  reduced 
somewhat,  and  the  spiral  binding  of  the  first  edition  has  been  replaced  by  the  standard 
paperback  format.  L.  C.  McGaughy  has  recently  published  a  workbook  designed  for  use 

with  the  grammar  [NTA  21,  p.  319]. 

Gedenken  an  Rudolf  Bultmann,  ed.  O.  Kaiser  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1977,  paper 
DM  19.80)  viii  and  70  pp.,  plate.  ISBN:  3-16-139531-X. 

On  16  November  1976  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  of  the  Philipps-Universitat 
in  Marburg  paid  special  tribute  to  the  late  Professor  Bultmann.  After  presenting  three 
brief  memorials  (by  R.  Zingel,  E.  Vellmer,  and  K.  Rahner),  the  volume  provides  two 
extensive  assessments  of  Bultmann’s  scholarly  and  philosophical  accomplishments:  E. 
Dinkier  on  the  Christian  search  for  truth  and  the  open  character  of  theology  as  science 
and  H.  Jonas  on  the  struggle  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  faith.  A  photograph  of 
Bultmann  is  also  included. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  Jesus — Lord  and  Saviour  (London:  SCM,  1976,  paper  £2.50)  viii  and 
182  pp.  ISBN:  0-334-00804-2 . 

Hunter,  who  was  formerly  master  of  Christ’s  College  and  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  states  in  the  preface  that  this  book  summarizes  most  of  his 
study  of  the  NT  over  some  forty  years  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  personal  confession  of 
faith.  The  first  part  deals  with  reading  the  Bible,  translating  the  Scriptures,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels.  The  second  part  treats  the  kingdom  of  the 
Father,  the  works  of  the  kingdom,  repentance  and  faith,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
books  Jesus  read,  the  meaning  of  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  and  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  final  section  discusses  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christian  baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the 
Christian  ethic,  Jesus  as  Lord,  the  church  and  the  world,  Christian  paradoxes,  the  secret 
of  eternal  life,  and  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven. 

J.  Jeremias,  Le  message  central  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Foi  Vivante  175  (Paris:  Cerf, 
1976,  paper  11  F)  124  pp.  LCN:  77-465072.  ISBN:  2-204-01032-4. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  this  work  appeared  in  English  under  the  title  The  Central 
Message  of  the  New  Testament  [NTA  9,  p.  441].  They  deal  with  the  use  of  abba  in  the 
NT,  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  revealing  Word 
in  Jn  1:1-18.  The  fifth  study,  which  treats  the  originality  of  the  NT  message  in  the  light 
of  the  Qumran  writings,  appeared  in  German  in  1962  and  in  French  in  NouvRevTheol 
[§  8-755].  The  material  has  been  translated  by  M.  Jossua  (chaps.  1,  3,  4),  B.  Hiibsch 
(chap.  2),  and  M.  Mailhe  (chap.  5).  There  is  a  four-page  preface  by  F.  Refoule. 

H.  R.  Jones,  Samuel  Tregelles  1813-1875 .  Background  to  Modern  Translations  of  the 
Bible  (London:  Evangelical  Library,  1975,  paper)  20  pp.  Bibliography. 

Presented  as  the  annual  lecture  of  the  Evangelical  Library  in  London  in  1975  to 
commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Tregelles’s  death,  this  booklet  aims  to  show 
how  a  great  scholar  combined  technical  expertise  with  religious  devotion.  After  a  sketch 
of  Fregelles’s  life,  the  study  focuses  on  his  contribution  to  NT  textual  criticism  and  gives 
special  attention  to  his  doctrine  of  Scripture,  his  attitude  to  and  treatment  of  the  NT 
text,  and  his  attitude  toward  translations  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 
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H.  Kramer,  Griechische  Wortkunde,  Einfiihrung  in  die  griechische  Sprache  1 
(Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1975,  paper  DM  14.80)  72  pp.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  3-17-002118-4. 

Intended  for  students  wishing  to  read  the  Greek  texts  of  Plato’s  dialogues  and/or  the 
NT  writings,  this  volume  first  explains  briefly  the  ways  in  which  nouns,  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  adverbs  are  formed  from  Greek  roots.  The  main  part  of  the  book  presents  an 
alphabetical  list  of  726  Greek  words  (with  their  derivatives)  and  German  translations  of 
the  terms.  Signs  indicating  the  frequency  of  the  various  words  in  the  NT  are  also 
included.  A  four-page  Greek  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  derivatives  that  are  not 
immediately  recognizable. 

H.-G.  Lubkoll  and  E.  Wiesnet,  Getting  to  Know  Your  Bible,  trans.  D.  L.  Scheidt 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1976,  paper  $1.95)  vi  and  58  pp.,  map.  Illustrated.  LCN:  75- 
34527.  ISBN:  0-8006-1217-5. 

A  freely  adapted  translation  of  Wie  liest  man  die  Bibel?  (1974),  this  book  is  intended 
as  an  up-to-date  and  helpful  guide  for  the  lay  reader  of  the  Bible.  After  providing 
general  information  about  the  Bible,  the  authors  offer  suggestions  on  how  to  read  the 
Bible  and  then  present  brief  summaries  of  each  biblical  book. 

Memoria  Jerusalem.  Freundesgabe  Franz  Sauer  zum  70.  Geburtstag,  ed.  J.  B.  Bauer 
and  J.  Marbock  (Graz:  Akademische  Druck-  u.  Verlagsanstalt,  1977,  paper)  238  pp., 
plate,  6  figs.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-201-01023-5. 

The  twelve  studies  presented  to  Professor  Sauer  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday 
all  have  some  connection  with  Jerusalem.  Of  direct  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the 
articles  by  F.  Zehrer  on  the  Jerusalem-motif  in  Lk,  P.  Trummer  on  the  significance  of 
Jerusalem  for  NT  chronology,  and  F.  Zeilinger  on  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  the  imag¬ 
ery  of  Revelation  and  Hebrews.  The  other  contributors  are  G.  Molin,  F.  D.  Hubmann 
H.  Eising,  J.  B.  Bauer,  J.  Marbock,  K.  Jaros,  C.  Schedl,  P.  Harnoncourt,  and  W. 
Gruber.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  his  curriculum  vitae,  and  a  bibliography  of  his 
publications  are  also  included. 

B.  M.  Metzger,  The  Early  Versions  of  the  New  Testament.  Their  Origin,  Transmis¬ 
sion,  and  Limitations  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1977,  $17.50)  xx  and  498  pp.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-30047.  ISBN:  0-19-826170-5. 

By  “early  versions”  of  the  NT  is  meant  all  the  versions,  whether  surviving  or  not,  that 
were  made  before  ca.  A.D.  1000.  The  first  part  deals  with  eastern  versions:  Syriac, 
Coptic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Ethiopic,  and  minor  (Arabic,  Nubian,  Persian,  Sogdian, 
Caucasian  Albanian).  The  second  part  is  concerned  with  western  versions:  Latin,  Gothic, 
Old  Church  Slavonic,  and  minor  (Anglo-Saxon,  Old  High  German,  Old  Saxon).  In  each 
chapter  the  author  attempts  to  describe  the  historical  circumstances  resulting  in  the 
translation  of  part  or  all  of  the  NT  into  a  local  vernacular,  to  supply  information  about 
the  particular  version  (manuscripts,  printed  editions,  history  of  scholarship,  bibliog¬ 
raphy),  and  to  assess  the  limitations  of  that  version  in  representing  the  Greek  text.  In 
carrying  out  the  third  part  of  the  task,  the  author  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  specialists  in 
the  various  languages:  S.  P.  Brock,  J.  M.  Plumley,  E.  F.  Rhodes,  M.  Briere,  J.  Hof¬ 
mann,  B.  Fischer,  G.  W.  S.  Friedrichsen,  and  H.  G.  Lunt.  Metzger,  who  is  George  L. 
Collord  Professor  of  NT  language  and  literature  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  is 
also  the  author  of  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (1964). 

W.  E.  Mills,  An  Index  of  Reviews  of  New  Testament  Books  Between  1900-1950, 
Special  Studies  Series  2  (Danville,  VA:  Association  of  Baptist  Professors  of  Religion, 
1977,  paper  $3.50)  viii  and  69  pp.  LCN:  77-072827. 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  index  scholarly  opinion  on  NT  books  published  between 
1900  and  1950  as  found  in  the  book  reviews  of  52  periodicals.  A  book  review  is  defined 
as  “any  summary  or  critical  evaluation  of  a  book  that  is  more  than  fifty  words  in  length.” 
The  books  indexed  are  those  listed  under  classification  “F”  in  The  Shelf  List  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  (1960).  The  authors  are  listed  alphabetically  by  last 
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names.  When  an  author  has  more  than  one  book  in  the  period,  these  are  alphabetized 
and  appear  under  the  author’s  name.  Under  each  published  volume  the  periodicals 
carrying  a  review  are  alphabetized  according  to  the  abbreviation  assigned  each  pe¬ 
riodical.  Mills  is  associate  professor  of  religion  and  departmental  coordinator  at  Averett 
College  in  Danville,  VA.  The  book  is  available  from  Special  Studies  Series,  P.O.  Box 
2190,  Danville,  VA  24541. 

Perspectives  on  Scripture  and  Tradition.  Essays  by  Robert  M.  Grant,  Robert  E.  Mc¬ 
Nally,  George  H.  Tavard,  ed.  J.  F.  Kelly  (Notre  Dame,  IN:  Fides  Publishers,  1976)  xii 
and  129  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-2497.  ISBN:  0-8190-0617-3. 

Six  lectures  presented  at  John  Carroll  University  in  Cleveland  in  January  of  1975 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Walter  and  Mary  Tuohy  Chair  of  Interreligious  Studies:  Grant 
on  the  creation  of  the  Christian  tradition  and  on  the  process  from  tradition  to  Scripture 
and  back,  McNally  on  Christian  tradition  and  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  on  tradition  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  and  Tavard  on  the  problematic  approach  to  tradition 
in  theology  and  on  the  methodological  approach  to  tradition  in  theology. 

W.  N.  Pickering,  The  Identity  of  the  New  Testament  Text  (Nashville — New  York: 
Thomas  Nelson,  1977,  $7.95)  191  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-1559.  ISBN: 
0-8407-5113-3. 

This  volume  examines  the  NT  text-critical  theory  of  B.  F.  Westcott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort 
and  finds  it  erroneous  at  many  points.  The  author  then  establishes  seven  principles  for 
determining  the  identity  of  the  NT  text:  antiquity,  consent  of  witnesses,  variety  of 
evidence,  continuity,  respectability  of  witnesses,  evidence  of  the  entire  passage,  and 
internal  considerations.  He  concludes  that  application  of  these  principles  points  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Byzantine  text  and  that  in  terms  of  closeness  to  the  original  the  Textus 
Receptus  and  the  King  James  Version  are  the  best  available  up  to  now.  There  is  a  brief 
foreword  by  Z.  C.  Hodges.  Pickering  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  linguistics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto. 

E.  Preuschen,  Griechisch-deutsches  Taschenworterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  (6th 
rev.  ed.;  Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1976,  DM  19.80)  197  pp.  ISBN:  3-11- 
006960-1. 

The  main  part  of  the  volume  provides  an  alphabetical  listing  of  each  Greek  word  in 
the  NT  (including  variant  readings)  along  with  its  meaning(s)  and  marginal  notations 
indicating  its  frequency  (once,  less  than  ten  times).  A  nine-page  list  (three  columns  per 
page)  presents  all  the  Greek  words  that  occur  ten  times  or  more  in  the  NT.  In  this  edition 
the  entries  and  marginal  notations  have  been  modified  in  accordance  with  the  26th 
edition  of  the  Nestle- Aland  Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  There  is  also  a  new  two-page 
foreword  by  K.  Aland. 

La  Revelation,  by  P.  Ricoeur  et  al.,  Publications  des  Facultes  universitaires  Saint-Louis 
7  (Bruxelles:  Facultes  universitaires  Saint-Louis,  1977,  paper)  238  pp. 

Five  papers  prepared  for  a  series  of  discussions  held  in  1976:  P.  Ricoeur  on  the 
hermeneutic  of  the  idea  of  revelation,  E.  Levinas  on  revelation  in  the  Jewish  tradition, 
E.  Haulotte  on  the  “text”  of  the  NT  and  the  problem  of  writing  and  reading  a  “revela¬ 
tion,”  E. 'Cornells  on  revelation  in  the  tradition  of  India,  and  C.  Geffre  on  an  outline  of  a 
theology  of  revelation.  There  is  an  eight-page  foreword  by  D.  Coppieters  de  Gibson  and 
a  thirty-page  transcript  of  the  discussions  inspired  by  the  papers. 

H.  Schurmann  and  J.  Wanke,  Die  exegetische  Seminararbeit.  Arbeitsanweisungen 
fur  Seminarteilnehmer.  Die  wichtigsten  Hilfsmittel  fur  das  Studium  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments  (5th  rev.  and  enlarged  ed.;  Leipzig:  St.  Benno,  1976,  paper  M  3)  44  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies. 

This  guide  prepared  for  members  of  the  NT  seminar  at  the  Philosophisch- 
Theologisches  Studium  in  Erfurt  first  presents  instructions  (by  Schurmann)  for  doing 
research  on  NT  texts  and  for  writing  papers  (format,  notes,  method  of  citation,  etc.). 
The  second  part  (by  Wanke)  lists  the  most  important  tools  used  in  NT  research  accord- 
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ing  to  these  categories:  method,  reference  works,  editions  of  the  text,  philology,  intro¬ 
ductions,  textual  criticism,  biblical-theological  dictionaries,  biblical  theology,  series  of 
commentaries,  NT  world,  periodicals,  bibliographies,  and  history  of  exegesis. 

Studies  in  Jewish  Legal  History.  Essays  in  Honour  of  David  Daube,  ed.  B.  S.  Jackson 
(London:  Jewish  Chronicle  Publications,  1974)  viii  and  23 7  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-900498-55-2. 

This  Festschrift  in  honor  of  Professor  Daube  on  his  65th  birthday  first  appeared  as  a 
special  issue  of  JournJewStud  in  1974.  Of  special  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the 
articles  by  E.  Bammel  on  responsibility  for  capital  punishment  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Judea  before  the  first  Jewish  revolt  [§  18-1073],  J.  D.  M.  Derrett  on  the  parable  of  the 
workers  in  the  vineyard  in  Mt  20:1-16  [§  18-860],  Z.  W.  Falk  on  the  binding  and  loosing 
of  vows  [§  18-1075],  J.  Heinemann  on  early  halakah  in  the  Palestinian  Targums 
[§  18-1077],  R.  Loewe  on  the  description  of  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  as  the  scholas- 
tikos  of  the  Torah  [§  18-1082],  W.  Selb  on  diatheke  in  the  NT  [§  18-777],  and  G.  Vermes 
on  sectarian  halakah  in  Damascus  Document  [§  18-1071].  The  other  contributors  are  J. 
Agassi,  C.  M.  Carmichael,  A.  Harari,  B.  S.  Jackson,  S.  M.  Passamaneck,  D.  Patterson, 
A.  Scheiber,  and  R.  Yaron.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  list  of  his  publications,  and 
an  introduction  by  the  editor  are  included. 

Theologia  Viatorum.  Jahrbuch  der  Kirchlichen  Hochschule  Berlin  (Berlin — 
Schleswig-Holstein:  Verlag  Die  Spur,  paper):  XI  1966/1972,  ed.  W.  Schmithals,  319  pp. 
ISBN:  3-87126-111-4;  XII  1973/1974,  ed.  D.  Michel,  237  pp.  ISBN:  3-87126-209-9; 
XIII  1975/1976,  ed.  W.  Miiller-Lauter,  365  pp.  ISBN:  3-87126-241-2. 

Volume  XI,  which  is  dedicated  to  Bishop  K.  Scharf,  contains  thirteen  scholarly 
articles  and  six  miscellaneous  items.  Photographs  and  brief  biographies  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  included.  Of  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  studies  by  K.-G.  Eckart  on 
Plutarch  and  his  parables,  G.  Harder  on  “the  remaining  witnesses”  in  the  NT,  O. 
Luschnat  on  Sentences  of  Sextus  and  Cleitarchus  the  Alexander-historian,  and  W. 
Schmithals  on  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  community.  Volume  XII  is  dedicated  to 
Bishop  H.  Kunst  and  offers  sixteen  items.  Of  interest  to  NT  specialists  are  the  articles  by 
W.  Kohler  on  the  conversion  of  Christians  and  of  pagans,  O.  Luschnat  on  the  maidens- 
scene  in  Similitudes  9.10-11  of  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  P.  von  der  Osten-Sacken  on  the 
composition-history  and  the  literary-theological  character  of  Romans,  and  W.  Schmit¬ 
hals  on  Luke  as  the  Evangelist  of  the  poor.  Volume  XIII,  which  is  published  in  memory 
of  G.  Vogel,  presents  articles  by  P.  von  der  Osten-Sacken  on  John  the  Baptist  as  the  key 
to  Jn  1:1-18  and  W.  Schmithals  on  the  healing  of  the  epileptic  in  Mk  9:14-29.  Fifteen 
other  articles  are  included. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

M.  Bazes,  Jesus  the  Jew — The  Historical  Jesus.  The  True  Story  of  Jesus  (Jerusalem: 
Rubin  Mass,  1976,  paper)  129  pp. 

This  book  aims  to  stimulate  a  change  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  Bible  away 
from  hatred  of  Jews  to  love  of  the  Jewish  people  and  through  world  public  opinion  to  try 
to  eliminate  from  translations  of  the  NT  all  the  anti-Jewish  statements,  narratives,  and 
accounts.  After  observations  on  the  life,  trial,  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  there  are  chapters 
on  the  Gospels  in  the  light  of  critical  scholarship,  ecumenism  and  the  Jews,  the  tragic 
consequences  of  anti-Judaism  (pogroms,  persecutions,  and  massacres  of  Jewish  people), 
and  Christian  art.  Bazes  calls  on  the  Christian  church  to  rectify  its  injustice  and  inhu¬ 
manity  against  the  Jewish  people  “from  which  their  deified  Jewish  Jesus  is  descended.” 

R.  E.  Brown,  The  Birth  of  the  Messiah.  A  Commentary  on  the  Infancy  Narratives  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1977,  $12.50)  594  pp.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  LCN:  76-56271.  ISBN:  0-385-05907-8. 

This  commentary  on  Mt  1-2  and  Lk  1-2  is  meant  to  be  both  scholarly  and  intelligible 
and  to  reach  a  variety  of  audiences,  e.g.  fellow  scholars,  students  of  theology  and  the 
Bible,  interested  Christians.  Similar  in  format  to  the  author’s  two-volume  commentary 
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on  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1966,  1970)  prepared  for  the  Anchor  Bible  series,  it  provides  an 
English  translation  for  each  passage,  verse-by- verse  notes  on  technical  matters,  and 
general  comments  on  the  basic  meaning  of  the  biblical  scene.  The  Matthean  and  Lukan 
infancy  narratives  are  treated  separately  in  an  effort  to  show  how  each  fits  into  the 
theology  of  its  respective  Gospel  and  why  there  are  differences  between  them.  There  are 
appendixes  on  levirate  marriage,  Davidic  descent,  birth  at  Bethlehem,  virginal  concep¬ 
tion,  the  charge  of  illegitimacy,  Jewish  background  for  Matthew’s  narrative,  the  census 
under  Quirinius,  midrash  as  a  literary  genre,  and  Virgil’s  Fourth  Eclogue.  Brown,  who 
is  professor  of  NT  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  sees  the  infancy 
narratives  as  worthy  vehicles  of  the  gospel  message. 

W.  Bruners,  Die  Reinigung  der  zehn  Aussatzigen  und  die  Heilung  des  Samariters  Lk 
17,11-19.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  lukanischen  Interpretation  der  Reinigung  von  Aussatzigen, 
Forschung  zur  Bibel  23  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  DM  54)  444  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-21061-3. 

This  study  of  the  story  of  the  cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers  in  Lk  17:11-19  has  five  major 
parts:  text,  form  criticism,  redaction  criticism,  context  and  its  significance  for  interpret¬ 
ing  the  pericope,  and  theological  message.  Comparison  with  the  story  of  Elisha’s  cleans¬ 
ing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (2  Kgs  5)  reveals  a  very  close  relationship  between  the  two 
texts  and  leads  the  author  to  describe  the  Gattung  of  the  text  as  nachgeahmte 
prophetische  Erzahlung.  Furthermore,  redaction-critical  analysis  shows  that  the  author 
of  the  story  was  Luke,  who  sought  to  write  sacred  history  in  the  language  and  style  of  the 
Septuagint.  Finally,  Bruners  argues  that  faith  rather  than  gratitude  leads  the  Samaritan 
in  the  story  to  return  to  Jesus  and  to  praise  God’s  activity  in  Jesus. 

U.  Busse,  Die  Wunder  des  Propheten  Jesus.  Die  Rezeption,  Komposition  und  Interpre¬ 
tation  der  W undertradition  ini  Evangelium  des  Lukas,  Forschung  zur  Bibel  24 
(Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  DM  46)  viii  and  512  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-460-21071-0. 

An  abbreviated  and  reworked  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Gnilka 
and  presented  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Munster  in  1976,  this  study  first 
describes  the  problems  to  be  faced  in  dealing  with  Luke’s  concept  of  miracles  and  then 
sets  forth  the  critical  principles  governing  the  author’s  use  of  redaction  criticism.  The 
main  part  of  the  book  presents  detailed  redaction-critical  analyses  of  the  miracle  stories 
found  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Gospel.  Then,  after  looking  at  Jesus’  activity  in  the  light 
of  Acts,  there  are  observations  on  the  Christological,  theological,  and  soteriological 
dimensions  of  Luke’s  concept  of  miracles.  Busse  sees  the  Lukan  miracle  stories  as 
showing  that  the  salvation  present  in  Jesus  is  still  a  possibility,  that  the  community 
should  take  its  norms  from  the  practice  of  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  as  the  last  prophet  and 
the  eschatological  Son  of  Man  fulfills  the  OT  promises  of  salvation  (see  Isa  61:1-2;  58:6; 
Lk  4:18-19). 

A  Companion  to  John.  Readings  in  Johannine  Theology  (John's  Gospel  and  Epistles), 
ed.  M.  J.  Taylor,  S.J.  (New  York:  Alba  House,  1977,  paper  $5.95)  xvi  and  281  pp. 
LCN:  77-7042.  ISBN:  0-8189-0348-1. 

This  anthology  presents  fifteen  examples  of  modern  critical  study  on  the  Johannine 
writings:  J.  Marsh  on  Jn  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (1968),  T.  W.  Manson  on  the 
Johannine  Logos  doctrine  (1963),  B.  De  Pinto  on  word  and  wisdom  in  Jn  [§  12-205], 
R.  E.  Brown  on  the  Qumran  scrolls  and  John  (1965),  W.  D.  Davies  on  the  Johannine 
“signs”  of  Jesus  (1966),  Brown  on  the  ego  eimi  passages  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1970), 
K.  H.  Schelkle  on  John’s  theology  of  humanity  and  the  world  (1971),  A.  Feuillet  on  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  life  of  God  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1964),  T.  Barrosse  on  the 
relationship  of  love  to  faith  in  the  Johannine  writings  [§  2-548],  B.  Vawter  on  Johannine 
eschatology  (1968),  R.  Schnackenburg  on  John’s  moral  teaching  (1965),  W.  K.  Grossouw 
on  Johannine  spirituality  (1961),  Brown  on  the  Johannine  sacramentary  (1965),  Schnack¬ 
enburg  on  the  church  in  the  Johannine  writings  (1965),  and  J.  R.  Michaels  on  the 
marks  of  divine  life  in  1—3  Jn  (1969).  The  editor  has  provided  a  seven-page  introduction 
and  a  nine-page  set  of  review  questions. 
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H.  Cousin,  II  profeta  assassinato .  Storia  dei  testi  evangelici  sulla  passione,  trans.  L. 
Bacchiarello  (Rome:  Borla,  1976,  paper  3,500  L)  210  pp. 

The  Italian  version  of  the  work  originally  published  in  French  as  Le  prophete  assas- 
sine  [NTA  2 1,  p.  324].  After  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  Gospel  tradition,  the  author 
deals  with  the  empty  tomb  narratives,  the  accounts  of  Jesus’  crucifixion  and  death,  and 
the  events  behind  these  passages. 

_  X 

M.  de  Jonge  (ED.),  L’Evangile  de  Jean.  Sources,  redaction,  theologie,  Bibliotheca 
Ephemeridum  Theologicarum  Lovaniensium  44  (Gembloux:  Duculot,  1977,  paper  950 
Bel.  fr. ;  Leuven:  University  Press)  416  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-8011-0123-0. 

Twenty-four  papers  prepared  for  the  26th  session  of  the  Journees  Bibliques  de  Lou¬ 
vain  in  1975:  R.  Schnackenburg  on  the  development  and  state  of  Johannine  research 
since  1955,  J.  Giblet  on  developments  in  Johannine  theology,  F.  Neirynck  on  John  and 
the  Synoptics,  B.  Lindars  on  traditions  behind  the  Fourth  Gospel,  E.  Ruckstuhl  on  the 
unity  of  Johannine  language  and  style,  J.  L.  Martyn  on  the  history  of  the  Johannine 
community,  I.  de  la  Potterie  on  word  and  spirit  in  Jn,  M.  Sabbe  on  the  arrest  of  Jesus  in 
Jn  18:1-11  and  its  relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  M.-E.  Boismard  on  repetition  as  a 
redactional  technique  in  Jn,  P.  Borgen  on  some  Jewish  exegetical  traditions  as  back¬ 
ground  for  Son-of-Man  sayings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (3:13-14  and  context),  H.  Thyen  on 
developments  within  the  Johannine  theology  and  church  in  the  light  of  Jn  21  and  the 
beloved-disciple  texts,  P.  Bonnard  on  whether  1  Jn  is  Johannine,  R.  Brown  on  the 
“mother  of  Jesus”  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  J.  Coppens  on  the  Johannine  Son-of-Man  logia, 

J.  Delobel  on  the  Bodmer  papyri  of  Jn,  K.  P.  Donfried  on  ecclesiastical  authority  in  2-3 
Jn,  K.  Hanhart  on  “about  the  tenth  hour”  on  Nisan  15  (Jn  1:35-40),  C.  J.  A.  Hickling  on 
attitudes  to  Judaism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Y.  Janssens  on  the  possibility  of  a  gnostic 
source  for  Jn  1:1-18,  J.  Painter  on  Christ  and  the  church  in  Jn  1:45-51,  T.  E.  Pollard  on 
John’s  use  of  prepositions  with  respect  to  the  Father-Son  and  God-believer  relationships, 
S.  M.  Schneiders  on  history  and  symbolism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  [see  §  20-822],  B. 
Schwank  on  Ephraim  in  Jn  11:54  [§  20-501],  and  J.  Seynaeve  on  apostelld  and  pempo  in 
John’s  theological  vocabulary.  The  editor  has  provided  a  six-page  introduction. 

K.  A.  Dickson,  The  Story  of  the  Early  Church  as  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(London:  Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  1976,  paper)  160  pp.,  4  maps.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
76-378117.  ISBN:  0-232-51333-3. 

Dickson,  who  is  head  of  the  department  for  the  study  of  religions  at  the  University  of 
Ghana,  sees  Acts  as  a  very  “contemporary”  work  in  the  sense  that  it  touches  on  matters 
being  discussed  more  and  more  today  by  the  so-called  younger  churches  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  After  a  six-page  introduction,  the  author  describes  the  content  of  the  biblical  text 
and  offers  comments  and  explanations.  Appropriate  chapter  and  verse  numbers  are 
placed  in  the  margin  so  that  the  reader  may  use  the  work  alongside  the  NT  text.  Primary 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  needs  of  candidates  for  ordinary  and  advanced  level 
examinations  such  as  are  conducted  by  the  West  African  Examination  Council. 

A.  Dundes,  The  Hero  Pattern  and  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Protocol  of  the  Twentyfifth  Col¬ 
loquy:  12  December  1976,  Protocol  Series  25  (Berkeley,  CA:  Center  for  Hermeneutical 
Studies  in  Hellenistic  and  Modern  Culture,  1977,  paper  $4)  iv  and  98  pp.  Bibliography. 
LCN:  77-4835.  ISBN:  0-89242-024-3. 

After  describing  past  attempts  at  using  comparative  folklore  materials  in  interpreting 
the  NT,  the  author  explores  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
the  general  Indo-European  hero  pattern  delineated  by  Lord  Raglan  and  others.  Dundes, 
who  is  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  concludes 
that  the  life  of  Jesus  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  cultural  context  out  of  which  it 
arose,  comparable  hero  patterns  in  cognate  cultures,  and  social  and  psychological  fac¬ 
tors  inherent  in  the  circum-Mediterranean  and  Near  Eastern  form  of  the  family.  There 
are  responses  to  the  paper  by  I.  W.  Batdorf,  B.  M.  Bokser,  J.  R.  Capel,  M.  P.  Coote,  N. 
Forsyth,  A.  B.  Kolenkow,  D.  F.  Melia,  C.  E.  Murgia,  M.  N.  Nagler,  W.  D.  O’Fla¬ 
herty,  S.  Sandmel,  M.  Smith,  C.  H.  Talbert,  H.  C.  Waetjen,  D.  Ben-Amos,  and  T. 
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Conley.  There  is  a  17-page  summary  (by  I.  Lawrence)  of  the  discussion  inspired  by  the 
paper  and  a  select  bibliography  of  Dundes’s  publications.  See  §  22-53. 

J  Friedrich,  Gott  im  Bruder?  Eine  methodenkritische  Untersuchung  von  Redaktion, 
Uberlieferung  und  Traditionen  in  Mt  25,  31-46,  Calwer  Theologische  Monographien  A,  7 
(Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1977,  paper  DM  48)  xxii  and  506  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-7668-0537-1. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  P.  Stuhlmacher  and 
presented  to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Tubingen  in  1976,  this  tradition- 
historical  study  of  Mt  25:31-46  begins  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  text  in  the  hope  of 
distinguishing  between  redaction  and  tradition.  Terminology,  NT  parallels,  traditions 
(with  special  reference  to  1  Enoch),  the  figure  of  the  judge,  and  particular  problems  (the 
identity  of  the  brothers,  the  least,  and  panta  ta  ethne)  are  examined.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  concerned  with  the  post-  and  pre-Easter  history  of  the  passage  and  with  the 
possibility  that  it  originated  with  Jesus.  Friedrich  concludes  that  the  discourse  about  the 
judgment  of  the  world  goes  back  in  essence  to  Jesus  and  that  the  elachistoi  were  for 
Jesus  all  those  who  suffer  need,  but  for  Matthew  Christians  only.  One  of  the  appendixes 
presents  in  tabular  form  the  various  interpretations  of  panta  ta  ethne  and  houtoi  hoi 
adelphoi  mou  hoi  elachistoi  proposed  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

K.  Gouders,  Das  Kreuz  und  die  Kreuze.  Texte  aus  Dichtung  und  Theologie  (Stuttgart: 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  DM  22)  176  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3- 
460-31501-6. 

Designed  for  use  by  religion  teachers,  catechists,  and  preachers,  this  volume  takes  the 
Markan  passion  narrative  as  the  framework  for  presenting  excerpts  from  the  writings  of 
contemporary  biblical  scholars  (e.g.  G.  Schneider,  E.  Schweizer,  H.  Conzelmann,  A. 
Vogtle)  and  of  poets  (e.g.  B.  Brecht,  K.  Marti).  Each  selection  is  accompanied  by  an 
interpretation.  The  material  is  presented  under  these  headings:  the  decision  of  the 
council,  the  Passover  meal,  the  arrest,  accusations  and  condemnation,  Jesus  before 
Pilate,  the  way  to  the  cross,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  death  of  Jesus. 

J.  Jeremias,  The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus,  trans.  N.  Perrin  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1977,  paper  $6.50)  278  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-78633.  ISBN:  0-08006-1319-8. 

A  reprint  of  the  English  version  of  Die  Abendmahlsworte  Jesu  (3rd  ed.,  1960),  which 
was  described  in  NTA  11,  p.  151. 

D.  Juel,  Messiah  and  Temple.  The  Trial  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  SBL  Disserta¬ 
tion  Series  31  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $4.50)  viii  and  223  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  LCN:  76-46397.  ISBN:  0-89130-120-8. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  N.  A.  Dahl  and  presented  to 
Yale  University  in  1973,  this  volume  approaches  the  trial  scene  in  Mk  14:55-65  on  the 
literary  level  and  studies  it  within  the  context  of  the  passion  story  and  the  Gospel  as  a 
whole.  After  a  survey  of  the  trial  in  the  history  of  Markan  scholarship,  the  author 
focuses  on  the  general  and  particular  context  of  the  pericope  and  on  the  decisive  charge 
made  in  14:61-62.  Then,  under  the  heading  “the  Messiah  and  the  Temple,”  Juel  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Temple  charge  (14:58),  the  Temple  theme  in  Mk,  interpretive  details  in  14:58, 
community-as-Temple  imagery  in  the  Qumran  writings,  the  Messiah  and  the  Temple  of 
the  last  days,  and  the  function  of  the  trial  in  Mark’s  passion  story.  Juel,  who  now  teaches 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  concludes  that  the  trial  is  the  place  chosen  by  Mark 
to  introduce  themes  of  particular  importance  in  the  account  of  Jesus’  death  which 
follows,  e.g.  rejection  and  vindication,  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Son  of 
God,  rejection  of  the  Temple  establishment,  and  the  notion  of  a  new  Temple. 

F.  Keck,  Die  offentliche  Abschiedsrede  Jesu  in  Lk  20 ,45-21 ,36 .  Eine  redaktions-  und 
motivgeschichtliche  Untersuchung,  Forschung  zur  Bibel  25  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches 
Bibelwerk,  1976,  paper  DM  46)  353  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-460-21051-6. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  A.  Vogtle)  to  the  Catholic  theological 
faculty  at  Freiburg  in  1974,  this  study  of  Lk  20:45—21:36  is  especially  concerned  with 
Luke  s  theological  viewpoint  in  dealing  with  the  problems  confronting  the  church  of  his 
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day.  After  observations  on  the  general  context  of  the  farewell  discourse  and  on  the  unity 
and  basic  structure  of  Lk  20:45-21:36,  the  author  presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
passage  according  to  this  pattern:  the  great  introductory  paraenesis  (20:45-21:9),  the 
central  part  (21:10-28),  and  the  concluding  assurances  and  warnings  (21:29-36).  The 
form  of  the  passage  is  described  as  Jesus’  public  farewell  address  to  his  disciples.  Keck 
maintains  that  Luke  used  no  other  connected  source  apart  from  Mk  13  and  that  he 
wanted  to  show  how  the  disciples  (the  Christians)  rather  than  the  Jews  have  inherited 
Israel’s  place  in  salvation  history. 

J.  Kilgallen,  S.J.,  The  Stephen  Speech.  A  Literary  and  Redactional  Study  of  Acts 
7,2-53,  Analecta  Biblica  67  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1976,  paper  7,200  L  or  $9) 
xvi  and  187  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  development  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1974,  this  study  first  reviews  past  scholarship  on  these  major  questions  and 
problems  involved  in  the  Stephen  speech:  speech  and  accusations,  place  of  vv.  2-16, 
relation  to  the  rest  of  Acts,  Stephen’s  vindication,  the  theme  of  independence,  Christol- 
ogy,  and  God’s  gifts  and  Israel’s  ingratitude.  Then  after  remarks  on  the  text  of  vv.  17 
and  46,  the  author  presents  a  detailed  exegesis  of  the  passage,  in  which  he  argues  that 
vv.  2-16  are  integrally  related  to  the  rest  of  the  speech  and  gives  an  interpretation  of  the 
entire  chapter.  Finally,  a  43-page  appendix  offers  data  to  show  that  not  only  does  one 
person’s  style  appear  throughout  the  speech  but  also  this  style  is  the  style  of  the  rest  of 
Acts  and  very  close  to  that  of  Lk.  Kilgallen  now  teaches  at  Loyola  University  in 
Chicago. 

J.  D.  Kingsbury,  Matthew,  Proclamation  Commentaries:  The  New  Testament  Wit¬ 
nesses  for  Preaching  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977,  paper  $3.50)  xii  and  116  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-46732.  ISBN:  0-8006-0586-1. 

After  probing  the  question  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  Mt  in  the  light  of  modern 
scholarship,  the  author  investigates  various  aspects  of  Matthew’s  understanding  of 
Christ:  Messiah,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  David,  Lord,  and  Son  of  Man.  Then  Matthew’s 
view  of  God’s  eschatological  rule  is  explored  with  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  its 
various  dimensions  (salvation-historical,  cosmic,  ethical),  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  and  its  relation  to  Israel  and  the  nations.  Finally,  Matthew’s  outlook  on  the 
church  is  discussed  under  these  headings:  the  nature  of  discipleship,  the  will  of  God,  the 
“greater  righteousness,”  the  church  of  Matthew,  and  the  situation  of  Matthew.  While 
some  of  the  material  from  the  author’s  Matthew:  Structure,  Christology,  Kingdom 
(1975)  has  been  included  in  abbreviated  form,  half  of  the  present  book  covers  “new 
ground.” 

H.  Klug,  Das  Evangelium  als  Geschichtsquelle  und  Glaubensverkiindigung.  Zugang 
zum  historischen  Jesus  und  zur  gottlichen  Offenbarung  (Stein  am  Rhein,  Switzerland: 
Christiana-Verlag,  1976,  paper  19.80  Sw.  fr.)  526  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3- 
7171-0644-9. 

This  examination  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels  as  historical  sources  begins  with 
considerations  of  external  testimonies  regarding  authorship  and  argues  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ascriptions  of  the  four  Gospels  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  are  entirely 
acceptable.  Sections  on  the  signs  and  wonders  in  the  Gospels  and  on  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
are  followed  by  material  on  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  and  on  the  infancy  narratives. 
Problems  posed  by  individual  passages  (e.g.  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  Jn  11,  the  promise 
to  Peter  in  Mt  16:18)  are  examined,  and  the  objections  frequently  raised  about  the 
reliability  of  Gospel  texts  are  answered.  Klug  concludes  that  the  four  Gospels  transmit  to 
us  reliable  information  about  real  events  and  words  from  the  life  of  Jesus. 

J.  Kremer,  Die  Osterevangelien — Geschichten  um  Geschichte  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches 
Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  DM  24;  Klosterneuburg:  Osterreichisches  Katholisches  Bibel- 
werk)  240  pp.,  2  pp.  inserted.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-460-31481-8  (KBW),  3- 
85378-007-5  (OKB). 

Rather  than  simply  revise  his  earlier  study  Die  Osterbotschaft  der  vier  Evangelien 
(1968),  the  author  has  been  led  by  recent  publications  and  his  own  research  to  prepare  an 
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entirely  new  book  on  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  empty  tomb  and  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  Lord.  After  placing  the  Gospel  narratives  in  the  context  of  mediating  the  Easter 
proclamation,  he  presents  analyses  of  Mk  16:1-8;  Mt  27:62-28:20;  Lk  24:1-53;  and  Jn 
20: 1-2 1:23.  For  each  text  there  is  a  verse-by-verse  exposition  along  with  observations  on 
form  and  Gattung,  redaction  and  tradition,  and  meaning.  The  German  texts  of  the 
empty  tomb  story  are  arranged  in  synoptic  fashion  in  a  two-page  insert.  Kremer  is 
professor  of  NT  on  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

M.  Kunzi,  Das  N aherwartungslogion  Markus  9,1  par.  Geschichte  seiner  Auslegung  mit 
einem  Nachwort  zur  Auslegungsgeschichte  von  Markus  13,30  par,  Beitrage  zur  Ge¬ 
schichte  der  biblischen  Exegese  21  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1977,  DM  49)  viii  and  247 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-139342-2. 

The  author  of  Das  N aherwartungslogion  Matthaus  10,23  (1970)  begins  with  a  brief 
analysis  of  Mk  9:1  (Mt  16:28;  Lk  9:27)  and  then  surveys  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
saying  has  been  interpreted  through  the  ages.  Within  the  four  major  periods  of  history 
(ancient  church,  Middle  Ages,  Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation,  modern  times), 
the  different  kinds  of  interpretation  are  presented  according  to  groups  of  interpreters, 
i.e.  Greek,  oriental,  and  Latin  Fathers  in  the  ancient  church;  Protestant  and  Catholic 
exegetes  since  the  Reformation.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  identifications  of  the 
“some”  who  would  not  taste  death  and  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Kiinzi 
observes  that  the  logion  has  been  given  an  eschatological  interpretation  only  since  the 
time  of  H.  S.  Reimarus.  While  granting  that  Mk  9:1  refers  to  an  imminent  parousia,  the 
author  maintains  that  charging  Jesus  with  error  and  drawing  negative  conclusions  for 
eschatology  and  Christology  are  not  justified.  A  twelve-page  history  of  the  exegesis  of 
Mk  13:30  (Mt  24:34;  Lk  21:32)  concludes  the  volume. 

T.  R.  W.  Longstaff,  Evidence  of  Conflation  in  Mark?  A  Study  in  the  Synoptic 
Problem,  SBL  Dissertation  Series  28  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $6)  x  and 
245  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-40001.  ISBN:  0-89130-086-4. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  Martyn  and  presented 
to  Columbia  University  in  1973,  this  study  tests  the  possibility  that  Mk  may  have  been 
written  by  an  author  who  carefully  blended  material  from  Mt  and  Lk.  The  first  chapter 
examines  several  known  and  representative  examples  of  conflation  (Tatian’s  Diatessa- 
ron  and  medieval  accounts  of  Thomas  Becket’s  return  to  England  [see  §  20-73])  in  order 
to  describe  the  literary  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  method.  In  the  second  chapter 
several  of  the  Markan  pericopes  in  which  a  pattern  of  alternating  agreement  may  be 
observed  (1:29-31,  32-34;  3:1-6;  9:38-41;  11:15-19;  14:12-21)  are  subjected  to  careful 
analysis.  An  appendix  presents  suggestions  regarding  the  structure  of  Mk.  Longstaff, 
who  now  teaches  at  Colby  College  in  Waterville,  ME,  concludes  that  the  Griesbach 
hypothesis  provides  a  better  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  order  than  does  the 
generally  accepted  Two-Document  hypothesis. 

E.  Lussier,  S.S.S.,  God  is  Love.  According  to  Saint  John  (New  York:  Alba  House,  1977, 
$5.95)  xviii  and  207  pp.  LCN:  76-57254.  ISBN:  0-8189-0339-2. 

After  exploring  the  preparations  in  Hosea  and  Canticles  for  the  Johannine  teaching  on 
God’s  love,  the  author  examines  John’s  understanding  of  God  as  love  according  to  this 
pattern:  the  mystery  of  God’s  love,  the  new  commandment,  Christ,  Christ’s  saving 
action,  the  person  and  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  light  and  life,  church,  faith,  and  the 
good  shepherd.  Lussier,  who  is  presently  research  professor  at  Eymard  Seminary  in 
Hyde  Park,  NY,  describes  God’s  love  in  the  Johannine  writings  as  the  overflowing  of  his 
essential  goodness,  which  has  been  proved  historically  in  Christ.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  shows  how  the  theme  of  love  is  echoed  in  other  NT  writings  and  how  it  receives  its 
ultimate  personification  in  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

L  H.  Marshall,  I  Believe  in  the  Historical  Jesus,  I  Believe  Series  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1977,  paper  $2.95)  253  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-2224.  ISBN:  0- 
8028-1691-6. 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  survey  modern  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  historical 
Jesus,  to  delineate  its  most  significant  aspects,  and  to  present  a  careful  appraisal  of  it. 
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The  first  part  looks  at  the  general  problem  of  what  is  meant  by  the  historical  Jesus  and  at 
the  questions  that  arise  in  the  study  of  any  figure  from  the  past,  especially  one  who  is  the 
object  of  religious  veneration  and  worship.  The  second  part  is  concerned  with  the 
particular  problem  of  how  we  can  study  the  historical  Jesus  and  whether  we  can  do  so 
successfully.  Marshall,  who  is  also  the  author  of  The  Origins  of  New  Testament  Christol- 
ogy  (1976),  concludes  that  “the  Gospels  and  their  sources  give  ‘interpreted’  pictures  of 
Jesus,  but  these  interpretations  represent  an  understanding  of  Jesus  based  on  the  histori¬ 
cal  facts.”  There  is  a  preface  by  M.  Green,  the  editor  of  the  series. 

A.  McBride,  The  Kingdom  and  the  Glory.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (New  York: 
Arena  Lettres,  1977,  paper  $1.75)  208  pp.  LCN:  76-44567.  ISBN:  0-88479-003-7. 

This  commentary  on  Mt  is  based  on  contemporary  biblical  research  but  aims  to  reach 
a  general  audience.  The  author  describes  it  as  “a  mixture  of  cultural  observations, 
devotional  meditations,  shreds  of  poetry  and  occasional  fictional  dramatization.” 
Matthew’s  Gospel  is  seen  as  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom,  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  community  of  believers  struggling  to  grasp  the  inner  mystery  that  Christ 
patiently  unfolds  for  them.  A  29-page  discussion  guide  prepared  by  M.  J.  McErlane 
concludes  the  volume.  McBride  is  also  the  author  of  The  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1975). 

J.  P.  Meier,  Law  and  History  in  Matthew’ s  Gospel.  A  Redactional  Study  of  Mt. 
5:17-48,  Analecta  Biblica  71  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1976,  paper  9,500  L  or 
$11.85)  xii  and  206  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-380938. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  programmatic  statement 
on  the  Law  in  Mt  5:17-20  in  the  light  of  the  antitheses  that  follow  (5:21-48)  and  in  the 
larger  context  of  Matthew’s  theology  of  salvation  history,  eschatology,  and  Christology. 
After  stating  the  critical  presuppositions  governing  his  study,  the  author  presents  his 
views  on  salvation  history  in  Mt  [see  §  20-80]  and  then  applies  them  to  the  key  legal 
passage  in  Mt  5:17-20  and  to  the  antitheses.  Meier,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  St.  Joseph 
Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  Yonkers,  NY,  argues  that  the  Law  in  Mt  must  be  understood 
within  the  Evangelist’s  schema  of  salvation  history  in  which  the  death-resurrection  of 
Jesus  is  the  great  turning  point.  The  study  was  originally  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed 
by  M.  Zerwick  and  accepted  by  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1975. 

D.  MfNGUEZ,  Pentecostes.  Ensayo  de  Semiotica  narrativa  en  Hch  2,  Analecta  Biblica 
75  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1976,  paper  10,700  L  or  $13.40)  22 0  pp.,  10  foldout 
diagrams.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  A.  Vanhoye  and 
presented  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1975,  this  study  of  the  Pentecost  narrative 
in  Acts  2  begins  with  a  detailed  literary-critical  analysis  aimed  at  revealing  the  surface 
structure  of  the  text.  Then,  in  an  effort  to  uncover  the  deep  structure  of  the  text,  the 
author  focuses  on  vocabulary,  semantic  analysis  of  key  terms,  semantic  fields,  etc.  The 
third  part  deals  with  the  syntagmatic,  paradigmatic,  and  communicative  aspects  of  the 
narrative  in  Acts  2.  Minguez,  whose  semiotic  analysis  of  Acts  8:25-40  recently  appeared 
in  Biblica  [§  21-460],  concludes  by  stating  the  meaning  of  the  text  at  its  various  levels: 
life  with  the  risen  Jesus  and  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  (“the  witnesses”),  the  fulfillment  of 
God’s  plan  and  the  fullness  of  Christ  in  the  life  of  the  church  (Luke),  and  the  continuing 
presence  of  salvation  (the  church  today).  Ten  foldout  diagrams  illustrate  points  made  in 
the  exposition. 

J.  P.  Miranda,  Being  and  the  Messiah.  The  Message  of  St.  John,  trans.  J.  Eagleson 
(Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1977,  $8.95  cloth,  $4.95  paper)  x  and  245  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-5388.  ISBN:  0-88344-027-X  (cloth),  0-88344-028-8  (paper). 

The  English  version  of  El  ser  y  el  mesi'as  j NT  A  20,  p.  250]  is  based  on  the  author’s 
original  Spanish  manuscript,  which  differs  slightly  from  the  published  Spanish  edition. 
Texts  from  various  parts  of  the  Bible  are  treated,  but  the  primary  focus  is  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Johannine  epistles.  Miranda,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Marx  and  the 
Bible  (1974),  now  teaches  at  the  Universidad  Metropolitana  Tztapalapa  in  Mexico  City. 
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A.  Q.  Morton  and  S.  Michaelson  (eds.),  A  Critical  Concordance  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  The  Computer  Bible  7  (Wooster,  OH:  Biblical  Research  Associates,  1976, 
paper)  x  and  210  pp. 

Based  on  The  Greek  New  Testament  (1968),  ed.  K.  Aland  et  al.,  this  concordance  is 
set  up  to  deal  with  critical  problems  of  what  has  been  called  “lower  criticism” — matters 
of  language,  text,  morphology,  grammar,  and  syntax.  The  volume  is  divided  into  six 
parts,  each  arranging  material  in  different  ways  for  different  kinds  of  study:  reverse 
index  and  word  count,  forward  index  and  word  count,  word  frequency  list,  frequency 
profile,  forward  key  word  in  context  concordance,  and  reverse  key  word  in  context 
concordance.  The  transliterated  Greek  text  on  computer  tape  used  to  generate  this 
concordance  does  not  provide  rough  breathing  marks.  Morton  and  Michaelson  have  also 
edited  the  concordances  on  the  Johannine  epistles  (1971)  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1974)  in 
the  same  series. 

G.  Parrinder,  Jesus  in  the  Qur’an  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1977,  paper 
$5.95)  187  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-19-519963-4. 

First  published  in  1965,  this  study  explores  all  ninety-three  verses  in  the  Qur’an  in 
which  Jesus  is  mentioned  and  attempts  to  set  them  in  the  context  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 
The  major  topics  treated  include  the  names  of  Jesus,  the  persons  associated  with  him, 
his  birth,  works,  death,  view  of  the  future,  status  as  Son  of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  gospel 
and  the  Gospels,  and  the  Christians.  Parallels  to  the  Quranic  teaching  in  the  Gospels  are 
cited  wherever  possible.  Parrinder,  who  is  professor  of  the  comparative  study  of  reli¬ 
gions  at  the  University  of  London,  has  written  this  book  “to  encourage  study,  self- 
examination,  dialogue  and  searching  the  scriptures.” 

R.  Pesch  and  R.  Kratz,  So  liest  man  synoptisch.  Anleitung  und  Kommentar  zum 
Studium  der  synoptischen  Evangelien.  II.  Wundergeschichten,  Teil  I:  Exorzismen  - 
Heilungen  -  Totenerweckungen.  III.  Wundergeschichten,  Teil  II:  Rettungswunder  - 
Geschenkwunder  -  Normenwunder  -  F ernheilungen  (Frankfurt/M.:  Knecht,  1976, 
paper  DM  15.80  each)  101  pp.,  foldout  chart;  99  pp.,  foldout  chart.  Bibliographies. 
ISBN:  3-7820-0365-9  (vol.  2),  3-7820-0368-3  (vol.  3). 

The  first  volume  in  this  project  dealt  with  the  pericopes  in  Mk  1: 1—3:6  in  the  light  of 
their  canonical  and  extracanonical  parallels  [NTA  20,  p.  365].  These  two  volumes  focus 
on  specific  texts  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  that  illustrate  various  kinds  of  miracle  stories: 
exorcisms,  healings  (from  fever,  leprosy,  lameness,  flow  of  blood,  deafness  and  mute¬ 
ness,  blindness),  resuscitations,  rescues,  gifts,  new  norms  of  action,  healings  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  summary  reports.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  motifs  in  the 
introduction,  exposition,  center,  and  conclusion  of  the  stories.  There  are  excursuses  on 
the  pre-Markan  collection  of  miracle  stories  and  on  the  cycle  of  miracle  stories  in  Mt  8-9. 
Both  volumes  have  a  foldout  chart  listing  the  various  motifs  found  in  the  stories.  The 
next  volume  in  the  series  will  study  the  parables  in  the  Synoptic  tradition. 

H.  J.  Richards,  The  First  Easter.  What  Really  Happened?  (Cleveland:  Collins  & 
World,  1976,  paper)  126  pp. 

After  remarks  on  interpreting  the  resurrection,  the  author  focuses  on  the  resurrection 
narratives  in  the  Gospels  and  then  investigates  these  accounts  as  expressions  of  faith  and 
as  attempts  to  convey  the  deeper  reality  of  new  life  in  Christ.  Chapters  on  the  meaning 
of  demythologization,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  resurrection  and  Peter,  and  the 
difficulties  remaining  (regarding  the  empty  tomb,  the  appearances,  Jerusalem  and 
Galilee,  the  third  day  [see  §  22-185])  are  also  included.  There  is  a  postscript  on  Christian 
shrines  in  Palestine.  Richards  is  also  the  author  of  The  First  Christmas  (1973)  and  The 
Miracles  of  Jesus  (1975). 

L.  Sabourin,  The  Divine  Miracles  Discussed  and  Defended  (Rome:  Catholic  Book 
Agency,  1977,  paper  $7)  276  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  preliminary  remarks  on  presuppositions,  the  author  discusses  the  OT  miracles 
and  the  Hellenistic  and  rabbinic  miracles  and  then  focuses  on  the  Gospel  miracle  stories 
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according  to  this  pattern:  preliminary  survey  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  Jesus  and  the  evil 
powers,  the  miraculous  healings  of  the  Gospels,  and  resuscitations  and  nature  miracles. 
This  part  of  the  book  represents  the  revision  and  updating  of  the  author’s  articles 
published  in  BibTheolBull  [see  §§  15-791;  19-473;  20-394].  New  chapters  on  miracles  in 
the  early  church  and  on  modern  miracles  as  well  as  a  35 -page  annotated  bibliography 
are  also  included.  Sabourin  defends  the  possibility  of  miracles,  retains  as  substantially 
historical  the  Gospel  accounts  of  miracles,  and  attempts  to  treat  in  objective  fairness  the 
other  biblical  miracles  and  the  claims  of  miracles  made  in  our  times.  The  book  can  be 
obtained  in  the  USA  from  Biblical  Theology  Bulletin  Incorporated,  40  North  Main 
Ave.,  Albany,  NY  12203. 

L.  Sabourin,  II  vangelo  di  Matteo.  Teologia  e  Esegesi.  Volume  Secondo:  Commentario 
da  7:28  a  28:20  (Rome:  Edizioni  Paoline,  1977,  paper  9,000  L)  xii  and  579  pp.  Indexed. 

The  two  parts  that  constitute  the  first  volume  were  described  in  NTA  20,  p.  240  and 
21,  p.  90.  This  volume  continues  the  exposition  of  the  first  phase  of  Jesus’  mission 
according  to  this  outline:  the  kingdom  manifested  with  its  signs  (7:28-9:34),  Jesus’  care 
for  the  continuation  of  his  mission  (9:35-10:42),  opposition  and  refusal  (11:1-12:50),  the 
parables  of  the  kingdom  (13:1-52),  and  withdrawal  from  the  crowd  and  concentration  on 
forming  the  disciples  (13:53-16:20).  The  second  phase  of  Jesus’  mission,  which  is  termed 
the  “messianic  crisis,”  is  treated  according  to  this  outline:  passion  prophecies  and  vari¬ 
ous  instructions  (16:21-18:35),  instructions  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (19:1-20:34),  events 
at  Jerusalem  (21:1-25:46),  the  passion  and  the  appearances  (26:1-28:15),  and  the  final 
proclamation  (28:16-20).  A  subject  index  for  the  two  volumes  is  included.  The  commen¬ 
tary  is  available  from  the  author  at  Via  della  Pilotta  25,  Rome,  Italy. 

J.  N.  Sanders,  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  ed.  B.  A.  Mastin, 
Black’s  New  Testament  Commentaries  (London:  A  &  C  Black,  1975,  paper  £3.50)  x 
and  480  pp.  Indexed.  SBN:  7136-0914-1. 

A  reprint  of  the  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  begun  by  Sanders  and  completed 
by  Mastin,  which  was  described  in  NTA  13,  p.  273. 

G.  Schneider,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Lukas,  2  vols.,  Okumenischer  Taschenbuch- 
kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament,  3/1,  3/2  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1977,  paper  DM  16.80 
each;  Wurzburg:  Echter  Verlag)  510  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-04830-9 
(vol .  1),  3-579-04831-7  (vol.  2). 

Inaugurating  a  new  series  of  commentaries  under  the  general  editorship  of  E.  Grasser 
and  K.  Kertelge,  this  study  begins  with  remarks  on  the  literary  form  and  structure  of 
Lk,  sources  (Mk,  Q,  special  materials),  theological  outlook,  Luke  as  author  and  theolo¬ 
gian,  authorship,  and  audience  and  date  (A.D.  80-90).  The  main  part  of  the  volume 
consists  of  German  translation,  bibliographic  information,  and  commentary  for  each 
pericope.  The  first  volume  deals  with  Lk  1-10,  while  the  second  volume  treats  Lk 
11-24.  The  material  is  presented  within  this  general  outline  of  the  Gospel:  foreword 
(1:1-4),  two-part  pre-history  (1:5-2:52;  3:1-4:13),  the  Galilean  beginning  of  Jesus’  minis¬ 
try  (4:14-44),  Jesus  in  Jewish  territory  (5:1-19:27),  and  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  and  his 
passion  and  glorification  (19:28-24:53).  Twenty-four  excursuses  on  various  topics  are 
presented  in  the  course  of  the  exposition.  Schneider,  who  is  professor  of  NT  exegesis  and 
theology  at  the  Ruhr-Universitat  in  Bochum,  is  also  the  author  of  Verleugnung,  Verspot- 
tung  und  Verhor  Jesu  nach  Lukas  22,54-71  (1969)  and  Parusiegleichnisse  im  Lukas- 
Evangelium  (1975). 

Signes  et  paraboles.  Semiotique  et  texte  evangelique,  Groupe  d’Entrevernes  (Paris: 
Seuil,  1977,  paper)  253  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-02-004635-0. 

The  product  of  a  group  of  French  scholars  with  a  special  interest  in  the  semiotic 
approach  to  reading  the  Gospels,  this  book  contains  five  major  studies:  narrative  and 
dialogue  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10:25-37),  several  episodes  forming 
one  narrative  in  Mk  6:30-53,  controversy  and  parables  in  Lk  15,  fishing/preaching  and 
the  relation  between  narrative  and  metaphor  in  Lk  5:1-11  (by  J.  Geninasca),  and  mira¬ 
cles  and  parables  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  An  eleven-page  postscript  by  A.  J.  Greimas 
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concludes  the  volume.  The  book  is  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Ideal  Foreign  Books,  63-35 
Bourton  Street,  Rego  Park,  NY  11374. 

H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  A  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels.  Part  II:  The  Gospel  According  to  St  John 
with  the  Synoptic  Parallels  (London:  A  &  C  Black,  1974,  £4.20)  xvi  and  96  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  0-7136-1459-5. 

This  volume  has  been  published  in  the  USA  under  the  title  The  Johannine  Synopsis  of 
the  Gospels  [NTA  19,  p.  393].  Intended  as  a  companion  to  A  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels 
[NT A  9,  p.  276],  it  presents  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  according  to  the  Revised 
Version  of  1881  in  the  first  column  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  along  with  the 
Synoptic  parallels  arranged  in  the  Johannine  order  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  thick 
black  line. 

H.-H.  Stoldt,  Geschichte  und  Kritik  der  Markushypo these  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck 
&  Ruprecht,  1977,  paper  DM  42)  241  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-53560-0. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  J.  J.  Griesbach’s  theory  regarding  the  relationships 
between  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  author  presents  lists  of  the  minor  variations  between 
Mk  on  the  one  hand  and  Mt  and  Lk  on  the  other.  Next  he  traces  how  the  hypothesis  of 
Markan  priority  developed,  with  reference  to  the  contributions  of  C.  G.  Wilke,  C.  H. 
Weisse,  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  P.  Wernle,  and  B.  Weiss.  Then  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
proofs  commonly  offered  for  the  correctness  of  the  Markan  hypothesis  (common  order  of 
pericopes,  impressions  of  unity  and  originality,  language,  doublets,  Petrine  origin,  psy¬ 
chological  reflection)  leads  Stoldt  to  conclude  that  Mk  was  not  prior  to  Mt  and  Lk  and 
was  not  their  source.  Chapters  on  the  ideological  background  of  the  Markan  hypothesis, 
the  further  development  of  the  hypothesis,  and  the  future  of  research  on  the  Synoptic 
problem  complete  the  volume. 

A.  Storme,  The  Way  of  the  Cross.  A  Historical  Sketch,  trans.  K.  Dunlop,  Holy  Places 
of  Palestine  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1976,  paper  $2.50)  203  pp.,  35  figs. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  French  original  was  published  in  1973  under  the  title  La  Voie  douloureuse  [ALA 
19,  p.  127].  The  study  is  concerned  with  the  places  in  Jerusalem  that  are  traditionally 
linked  to  the  carrying  of  the  cross  and  the  last  episodes  of  the  passion.  After  chapters  on 
the  Gospel  background  to  the  way  of  the  cross  and  on  the  localization  of  the  Praetorium 
and  Calvary,  the  book  treats  the  recollection  of  the  passion  up  to  the  13th  century,  the 
beginnings  of  the  way  of  the  cross,  spiritual  pilgrimages,  the  sorrowful  way  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  the  final  establishment  of  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  the  stations  of  the 
sorrowful  way. 

S.  Talavero  Tovar,  Pasion  y  Resurreccion  en  el  IV  Evangelio.  Interpretacion  de  un 
cristiano  de  prime ra  hora,  Bibliotheca  Salmanticensis  17,  Estudios  15  (Salamanca:  Uni- 
versidad  Pontificia,  1976,  paper)  277  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-7299-049-4. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  M.  Nicolau  and  presented  to 
the  theological  faculty  at  Salamanca  in  1972,  this  study  of  Jn  18-20  first  analyzes  each 
pericope  in  the  passage  in  the  light  of  the  parallel  material  in  the  Synoptic  passion 
narratives  and  then  presents  a  detailed  literary-critical  investigation  of  the  three  chap¬ 
ters  in  an  effort  to  distinguish  between  tradition  and  redaction.  The  third  part  deals  with 
the  theological  characteristics  of  Jn  18-20  according  to  this  pattern:  the  passion  of  Jesus 
as  part  and  prerequisite  of  his  passage  to  the  Father  in  the  resurrection  and  exaltation, 
revelation  in  relation  to  Jesus’  passage  to  the  Father,  the  meaning  of  the  passion  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  three  sayings  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  the  preoccupation  with  unity  in  Jn 
19:23-24,  31-37. 

G.  Theissen,  Soziologie  der  Jesusbewegung.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte 
des  U rchristentums ,  Theologische  Existenz  heute  194  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1977,  paper  DM 
11.50)  111  pp.  ISBN:  3-459-01111-4. 

After  introductory  observations  on  the  tasks  and  methods  of  a  sociology  of  the 
Jesus-movement  [see  §§  19-844;  20-963],  the  author  studies  typical  social  patterns  in  that 
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movement  by  analyzing  the  roles  of  the  itinerant  charismatics  [see  §§  18-813;  19-1154], 
their  sympathizers  in  the  local  communities,  and  the  Son  of  Man.  Then  in  treating  the 
influences  of  the  broader  society  on  the  Jesus-movement,  he  examines  socioeconomic, 
sociological,  sociopolitical,  and  sociocultural  factors.  The  final  section  deals  with  the 
influences  of  the  Jesus-movement  on  the  broader  society.  Theissen  is  also  the  author  of 
U ntersuchungen  zutn  Hebraerbrief  (1969)  and  Urchristliche  Wundergeschichten  (1974). 
His  articles  on  social  patterns  within  the  Corinthian  community  have  been  abstracted  in 
§§  19-664,  826;  20-186. 

P.  Vassiliadis,  The  Q-Document  Hypothesis.  A  Critical  Examination  of  Today’s  Liter¬ 
ary  and  Theological  Problems  concerning  the  Q-Document  (Athens:  privately  published, 
1977,  cloth  $9,  paper  $6.50)  167  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  terms  “Q”  and  “Sayings  Source”  and  on  past 
research  on  the  Q-hypothesis,  the  author  analyzes  objections  to  the  Two-Document 
theory  and  to  the  existence  of  Q  in  particular.  Then  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  nature 
(written  or  oral,  language,  unity),  extent,  and  genesis  of  the  Q-document.  The  final 
section  deals  with  the  theological  characteristics  of  the  Q-document  in  the  light  of  past 
research,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  debate  since  the  publication  of  H.  E.  Todt’s  Der 
Menschensohn  in  der  synoptischen  Uberlieferung  (1959).  The  study,  which  is  published 
in  modern  Greek  and  is  distributed  by  Grigoris’  Bookshop,  71  Solonos  Str.,  Athens,  was 
submitted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  the  faculty  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Athens.  Vassiliadis  presented  some  of  his  views  on  Mk  and  Q  in  a  recent  article  in 
DeltBibMel  [§  20-422]. 

J.  Veenhof,  De  Parakleet.  Enige  beschouwingen  over  de  parakleet-belofte  in  het 
evangelie  van  Johannes  en  haar  theologische  betekenis  (2nd  ed.;  Kampen:  Kok,  n.d., 
paper  9.90  gld.)  68  pp.  ISBN:  90-242-0799-1. 

This  volume  presents  the  text  (with  eighteen  pages  of  notes)  of  the  author’s  inaugural 
lecture  delivered  at  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam  in  October  of  1974.  After  explor¬ 
ing  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  current  interest  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  study  focuses  on 
the  role  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  significance  of  the  Paraclete  in 
Christian  history.  Observations  on  the  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ,  revelation,  and 
the  church  and  on  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  today’s  world  conclude  the  presentation. 
Supplementary  information  and/or  modifications  have  been  introduced  into  several  of 
the  notes  in  this  revised  edition. 

D.  Zeller,  Die  weisheitlichen  Mahnspriiche  bei  den  Synoptikern,  Forschung  zur  Bibel 
17  (Wurzburg:  Echter  Verlag,  1977,  paper  DM  29)  224  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-429-00508-6. 

The  revision  of  a  Habilitationsschrift  accepted  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at 
Freiburg  in  1976,  this  study  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  hortatory-proverb  form 
and  its  development  in  late  OT  and  intertestamental  writings.  Then  after  meth¬ 
odological  observations,  the  book  analyzes  hortatory  proverbs  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
according  to  this  pattern:  rules  of  conduct  for  the  situation  of  an  individual  (e.g.  Mt 
5:39b,  40,  42;  Lk  14:8-10)  and  pieces  of  advice  directed  to  groups  (e.g.  Mt  6:19-21,  25-33; 
10:16b).  The  third  part,  which  is  a  synthetic  evaluation  of  the  material,  discusses  the 
hortatory  proverbs  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  (content,  scope,  authority,  grounds,  place) 
and  the  tendencies  at  work  on  these  sayings  in  the  tradition  and  redaction  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Zeller,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Juden  und  Heiden  in  der  Mission  des 
Paulus  (1973),  maintains  that  these  hortatory  proverbs  must  be  interpreted  against  the 
background  of  Jesus’  eschatological  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

J.  Zumstein,  La  condition  du  croyant  dans  I’Evangile  selon  Matthieu,  Orbis  Biblicus  et 
Orientalis  16  (Fribourg:  Editions  Universitaires,  1977,  54  Sw.  fr.;  Gottingen:  Vanden- 
hoeck  &  Ruprecht)  467  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-8271-0124-6  (EU),  3-525-53319-5 
(V&R). 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  P.  Bonnard  and  presented  to 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Lausanne  in  1974,  this  study  examines  how 
the  redactor  of  the  first  Gospel  has  treated  the  problem  of  Christian  existence.  The  six 
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major  parts  of  the  book  deal  with  the  disciples  and  the  enemies  of  Jesus  in  Mt,  the 
Christological  foundation  (Mt  28:16-20  [see  §  17-130];  5:17-20;  11:25-30),  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  directing  the  Matthean  community  and  the  divisions  within  that  community, 
the  believer  and  the  Lord,  the  believer  and  ethics  (5:3-10;  5:43-48;  25:31-46),  and  the 
believer  and  the  church  (8: 1 1-12;  21:33-22:14;  18:1-35).  Zumstein,  who  is  now  professor 
of  NT  on  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Neuchatel,  maintains  that  in 
Matthew’s  narrative  the  mathetai  were  intended  as  paradigms  for  believers  within  the 
Matthean  community. 
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J.  B.  Ashbrook  and  P.  W.  Walaskay,  Christianity  for  Pious  Skeptics  (Nashville: 
Abingdon,  1977,  paper  $4.95)  160  pp.,  12  figs.  LCN:  77-911.  ISBN:  0-687-07646-3. 

In  the  first  part  Walaskay,  who  is  assistant  professor  of  religious  studies  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester  in  New  York,  looks  at  the  life  of  Paul  the  apostle  in  order  to  extrapolate 
“some  notions  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  mystic  living  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
belief.”  After  preliminary  considerations,  there  are  chapters  on  Paul  the  Pharisee  (de¬ 
struction  of  the  self),  Paul  the  Christian  (a  new  creation),  Paul  the  person  ( imitatio 
Christi),  and  Paul  and  the  church  (one  in  Christ).  In  the  second  part  Ashbrook,  who  is 
professor  of  psychology  and  theology  at  Colgate  Rochester/Bexley  Hall/Crozer  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  in  Rochester,  uses  current  research  on  the  mind  to  examine  both  the 
difficulties  and  the  directions  that  are  integral  to  a  life  of  faith. 

J.  Bogart,  Orthodox  and  Heretical  Perfectionism  in  the  Johannine  Community  as 
Evident  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  SBL  Dissertation  Series  33  (Missoula:  Scholars 
Press,  1977,  paper  $4.50)  xii  and  190  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-5447.  ISBN:  0- 
89130-138-0. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  E.  C.  Hobbs  and  presented 
in  1973  to  the  Graduate  Theological  Union  in  Berkeley,  CA,  this  study  distinguishes  two 
types  of  perfectionism  in  1  John:  the  orthodox  type  affirmed  in  3:6,  9  and  the  heretical 
type  condemned  in  1:8,  10.  Then  the  origin  of  the  orthodox  type  is  traced  to  the  Gospel 
of  John,  while  the  dualistic  ethic  and  vivid  eschatological  hope  of  the  heretical  type  are 
compared  to  similar  streams  within  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  attributed  to  the  gnostic 
heretics  who  claimed  to  teach  the  true  and  right  version  of  the  Johannine  traditions. 
Finally,  the  study  enters  the  current  debate  about  the  “sectarian”  character  of  the 
Johannine  community  and  concludes  that  the  gnostic  crisis  that  produced  1  John 
brought  the  Johannine  community  back  into  the  mainstream  of  early  orthodoxy.  Bogart 
now  teaches  at  The  Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific  in  Berkeley. 

F.  Dattler,  S.V.D.,  Eu,  Paulo.  Vida  e  doutrina  do  apostolo  Sao  Paulo  (Petropolis: 
Editora  Vozes,  1976,  paper)  270  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Illustrated. 

The  first  part,  which  is  concerned  with  Paul’s  life,  has  separate  sections  on  the 
autobiographical  statements  in  Paul’s  letters,  the  biographical  information  found  in 
Acts,  and  the  relevance  of  the  Pastorals  for  understanding  Paul’s  life.  Sketches  illustrat¬ 
ing  facets  of  Paul’s  career  (by  L.  Costa)  and  lists  of  persons  and  places  are  also  included. 
The  secohd  part  analyzes  the  individual  letters  (1-2  Thes,  Gal,  1-2  Cor,  Rom,  Phil,  Col, 
Phlm,  Eph)  and  then  presents  a  “theological  dictionary”  of  key  concepts  in  the  epistles. 
Parallels  with  the  Gospels,  various  chronologies  of  Paul’s  life,  and  the  present-day  status 
of  the  cities  of  his  ministry  are  discussed  in  appendixes. 

R.  F.  Douliere,  La  justice  qui  fait  vivre.  L’Epitre  aux  Romains.  Introduction  et 
Commentaire  (Neuchatel:  Editions  de  lTmprimerie  Nouvelle  E.  G.  Chave,  1975,  paper) 
240  pp.  Indexed. 

The  product  of  the  author’s  own  exegesis  and  his  reflection  on  material  in  existing 
commentaries,  this  volume  begins  with  remarks  on  questions  of  introduction  and  a 
summary'  of  the  epistle’s  content  and  then  presents  a  verse-by-verse  commentary  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  pattern:  the  promised  gospel  leading  the  nations  to  the  obedience  of  faith 
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(1:1-17),  the  universal  need  for  salvation  (1:18-3:20),  justification  independent  of  works 
(3:21-31),  the  experience  of  Abraham  (4:1-25),  the  fruits  of  justification  by  faith  (5:1-11), 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  and  freedom  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  (5: 12-8:39),  the  election, 
fall,  and  restoration  of  Israel  (9:1-11:36),  the  truth  lived  (12:1-15:13),  the  meaning  of 
Paul’s  apostolate  and  his  projects  (15:14-33),  and  recommendations,  salutations,  and 
doxology  (16:1-27). 

J.  W.  Drane,  Paul  (New  York — Hagerstown — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  & 
Row,  1976,  paper  $4.95)  128  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-62918. 
ISBN:  0-06-062065-X. 

Designed  for  adult  study  groups,  classes  in  NT  study,  and  individual  readers,  this 
“illustrated  documentary”  on  Paul’s  life  and  writings  begins  with  remarks  about  Paul’s 
upbringing  and  environment  and  discusses  his  conversion  from  being  a  persecutor  of 
Christianity  (Acts  9,  22,  26;  Gal  1-2).  Then  there  are  chapters  on  his  opposition  to  the 
legalists  (Gal),  missionary  activities  (1-2  Thes),  pastoral  guidance  (1  Cor,  Rom),  arrival 
at  Rome,  and  imprisonment  (Col,  Eph,  Phil).  In  the  chapter  on  Paul  as  “a  man  in 
Christ,”  Drane,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Paul:  Libertine  or  Legalist?  (1975),  observes 
that  by  “allowing  the  living  Christ  to  direct  his  life  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  Paul  found  a 
personal  satisfaction  and  peace  that  he  could  not  find  in  legalistic  religion.”  Photographs 
illustrating  Paul’s  life  and  writings  are  interspersed  throughout  the  book. 

E.  S.  English,  Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Neptune,  NJ:  Loizeaux  Brothers, 
1976,  $6.95)  536  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-87213-141-6. 

Reprint  of  a  book  first  published  in  1955.  English,  who  was  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  revision  that  spent  more  than  twelve  years  in  preparing  the  New  Scofield  Refer¬ 
ence  Bible  (1967),  sees  the  theme  of  Hebrews  as  “the  supreme  glory  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  and  Son  of  man.  In  this  letter  we  see  Him,  not  so  much  in  us  as  an  abiding 
presence,  but  for  us  at  the  Father’s  right  hand,  interceding  in  our  behalf.”  In  the 
introduction  he  argues  that  the  epistle  was  written  in  Italy  and  may  have  been  one  of 
Paul’s  prison  letters.  The  main  part  of  the  book  is  a  chapter-by-chapter  exposition  of  the 
text. 

P.  Fougere  and  J.  Fougere,  Patmos  ou  la  lumiere  de  V Apocalypse,  Collection  “Hauts 
lieux  de  spiritualite”  (Paris:  Editions  S.O.S.,  1975,  paper)  219  pp.,  8  plates.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  ISBN:  2-7185-0791-8. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  seeks  to  shed  light  on  the  book  of  Revelation  by  means  of  a 
novelistic  account  of  a  visit  to  the  present-day  island  of  Patmos.  Historical,  geograph¬ 
ical,  and  ethnological  information  is  presented  under  the  heading  “the  seven  seals.”  The 
second  part  consists  of  four  dialogues  between  the  two  authors  concerning  Patmos,  the 
history  of  salvation,  times  and  numbers,  and  Rev  and  us.  Finally,  the  French  transla¬ 
tion  of  Rev  published  by  H.-M.  Feret  in  1943  is  included.  Eight  pages  of  black-and- 
white  photographs  of  Patmos  are  provided. 

H.  Halter,  Taufe  und  Ethos.  Paulinische  Kriterien  fur  das  Proprium  christlicher 
Moral,  Freiburger  theologische  Studien  106  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1977, 
paper  DM  79)  735  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-45 1-17738-2. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  F.  Bockle  and  H.  Schlier 
and  accepted  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1976,  this 
study  of  what  is  specifically  Christian  in  Pauline  moral  theology  begins  with  detailed 
analyses  of  twenty-one  pericopes  that  spell  out  the  existential  dimensions  of  baptism: 
Rom  6:1-23;  7:1-6;  Gal  2:15-21;  3:26-29;  5:13-25;  1  Cor  1:10-17;  6:1-11;  10:1-13;  12:12-13; 
2  Cor  1:12-22;  Col  1:12-14;  2:6-23;  3:1-4;  3:5-17;  Eph  1:3-14;  2:1-10;  4:1-6;  4:17-24; 
4:25-5:2;  5:3-14;  5:25-27.  The  second  part  examines  systematically  the  significance  of 
these  texts  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  indicative  of  baptism  and  the  ethical 
imperative  based  on  it  and  then  explores  the  theological-Christological,  eschatological, 
pneumatological,  and  ecclesiological  aspects  of  Christian  existence.  Halter  maintains 
that,  for  Paul,  baptism  functioned  as  the  causative  and  cognitive  disclosure  of  the  whole 
divine  plan  of  salvation  through  Christ. 
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P.  E.  Hughes,  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1977,  $15.95)  xvi  and  623  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-49104.  ISBN:  0-8028-3495-7. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  maintains  that  the  major  theme  of  Hebrews  is  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  Christ  and  that  it  was  written  shortly  before  A.D.  70  to  Hebrew 
Christians  influenced  by  Essenism.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  an  exposition  of  the 
text  according  to  this  general  pattern:  Christ  as  superior  to  the  prophets  (1:1-3),  to  the 
angels  (1:4-2:18),  to  Moses  (3:1-4:13),  to  Aaron  (4:14-10:18),  as  the  new  and  living  way 
(10:19-12:29),  and  conclusion  (13:1-25).  There  are  excursuses  on  the  significance  of 
Melchizedek,  the  meaning  of  the  tent  in  Heb  8:2  and  9:11,  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  his 
heavenly  priesthood  [§§  18-232,  607,  992],  and  the  doctrine  of  creation  in  Heb  11:3 
[§  16-971].  The  section  on  Heb  6:4-6  and  the  peril  of  apostasy  is  based  on  an  article  in 
WestTheolJourn  [§  17-1070].  Hughes  is  visiting  professor  of  NT  at  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia  and  associate  rector  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Huntingdon  Valley,  PA. 

B.  Kahl,  Traditionsbruch  und  Kirchengemeinschaft  bei  Paulus.  Eine  exegetische 
Studie  zur  Frage  des  “anderen  Evangeliums,”  Arbeiten  zur  Theologie  67  (Stuttgart: 
Calwer,  1977,  paper  DM  7.80)  40  pp.  ISBN:  3-7668-0522-3. 

This  study  examines  how  Paul  conducted  himself  with  an  eye  toward  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  tradition  in  the  conflict  between  adherents  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
and  Gentile-Christian  traditions.  After  remarks  on  terminology  (paralambanein, 
paradidonai,  etc.),  the  author  focuses  on  continuity  and  discontinuity  according  to 
Galatians,  external  aspects  in  the  continuity  of  tradition,  the  normative  character  of  the 
Pauline  parados  is,  and  the  consequences  of  Paul’s  viewpoint.  Kahl  concludes  that,  for 
Paul,  the  “handshake  of  fellowship”  (Gal  2:9)  rather  than  the  external  unity  of  teaching 
and  preaching  was  the  sign  of  the  church  as  the  one  body  of  Christ. 

H.  A.  Kent,  Jr.,  The  Freedom  of  God’s  Sons.  Studies  in  Galatians  (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker,  1976,  paper  $2.95)  191  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-8010-5376-5. 

In  the  preface  Kent,  who  is  dean  and  professor  of  NT  and  Greek  at  Grace  Theological 
Seminary  in  Winona  Lake,  IN,  states  that  Galatians  stands  with  Romans  as  influencing 
Christian  thought  and  history  more  than  any  other  book.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  is 
a  verse-by- verse  exposition  of  the  text  according  to  this  outline:  opening  remarks  (1:1-9), 
Paul’s  authority  defended  (1:10-2:21),  true  doctrine  explained  (3:1-4:31),  Christian  prac¬ 
tice  exhorted  (5:1-6:10),  and  concluding  summary  (6:11-18).  Questions  for  discussion 
and  illustrations  (charts,  maps,  photographs)  are  also  provided. 

The  Law  of  the  Spirit  in  Rom  7  and  8,  ed.  L.  De  Lorenzi,  Monographic  Series  of 
“Benedictina,”  Biblical-Ecumenical  Section  1  (Rome:  St.  Paul’s  Abbey,  1976,  paper)  336 
pp.  Indexed. 

Six  papers  prepared  for  an  ecumenical  Pauline  colloquium  held  in  Rome:  J.-M.  Cam- 
bier  on  the  “I”  in  Rom  7,  J.  Blank  on  Law  and  Spirit  in  Rom  7-8,  E.  Lohse  on  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  Rom  8:1-17,  D.  E.  H.  Whiteley  on  a  hermeneutical 
approach  to  Rom  8:18-39,  I.  de  la  Potterie  on  the  Christian  as  led  by  the  Spirit  on  the 
eschatological  path  according  to  Rom  8:14,  and  E.  Schweizer  on  ecumenism  in  the  NT 
and  belief  in  the  Son  of  God.  Transcripts  of  the  extensive  discussions  inspired  by  the 
papers  are  included.  The  editor  has  written  an  eight-page  preface  in  Italian.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  third  colloquium  were  published  under  the  title  Battesimo  e  Giustizia  in 
Rom  6  e  8  (1974). 

F.  Pastor  Ramos,  La  libertad  en  la  Carta  a  los  Galatas.  Estudio  exegetico-teologico, 
Publicaciones  de  la  Universidad  Pontificia  Comillas  de  Madrid;  Serie  I.  Estudios  9, 
Teologfa  1,6  (Madrid:  EAPSA,  1977,  paper  720  ptas.)  343  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  84-85281-13-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  A.  Vanhoye  and  presented 
to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1975,  this  study  begins  with  remarks  on  the  notion 
of  freedom  in  the  world  of  the  NT  and  then  presents  detailed  exegetical  analyses  of  the 
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major  “freedom”  texts  in  Galatians  (2:4;  3:28;  4:21-5:1  [see  §§  17-1055;  22-191];  5:13). 
The  second  part  treats  the  theological  content  of  freedom  from  the  Law,  Christ  as 
liberator,  the  Christian  as  a  person  in  freedom,  and  freedom  and  ethical  behavior.  The 
author  concludes  that,  for  Paul,  freedom  described  the  fundamental  Christian  situation 
in  which  personal  salvation  is  found  nowhere  but  in  Christ  and  that  this  posture  of 
freedom  shows  itself  in  actions  befitting  a  child  of  God  rather  than  a  slave. 

J.  Prieur,  L’ Apocalypse.  Revelation  sur  la  vie  future  (Paris:  Editions  Fernand  Lanore, 
1976,  paper  30  F)  253  pp. 

Convinced  that  since  1945  the  book  of  Revelation  has  ceased  to  be  purely  symbolic, 
the  author  maintains  that  it  tells  us  more  about  the  invisible  world  (our  future  world) 
than  any  other  book  of  the  Bible.  From  his  reading  of  it,  Prieur  has  discerned  seven  laws 
of  the  spiritual  cosmos:  incorruption,  fullness,  personality,  liberty,  responsibility  or 
cause  and  effect,  substantiality,  and  vibration.  The  main  part  of  the  book  provides  a 
new  French  translation  and  a  verse-by- verse  commentary  on  the  text. 

H.  Rolston,  The  Apostle  Peter  Speaks  To  Us  Today  (Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1977, 
paper  $2.95)  viii  and  99  pp.  LCN:  76-44974.  ISBN:  0-8042-0201-X. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  twofold:  to  hear  and  understand  the  message  that  Peter 
meant  to  give  to  his  readers  in  1  Peter  and  to  explore  what  the  things  said  in  the  letter 
mean  to  us  in  the  context  of  our  world.  Following  the  movement  of  the  letter  as  a  whole, 
the  study  focuses  on  phrases  that  are  especially  suitable  for  reflection,  e.g.  suffering 
various  trials  (1:6),  the  Christian  in  the  economic  order  (2:20),  the  gospel  preached  to  the 
dead  (3:19;  4:6).  The  book  concludes  with  the  “creed  of  Peter.”  Rolston  has  been  a  pastor 
and  teacher  as  well  as  editor-in-chief  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education. 

E.  P.  Sanders,  Paul  and  Palestinian  Judaism.  A  Comparison  of  Patterns  of  Religion 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977,  $25)  xviii  and  627  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
76-62612.  ISBN:  0-8006-0499-7. 

After  remarks  on  Paul  and  Judaism  in  NT  scholarship  and  on  the  holistic  comparison 
of  patterns  of  religion  [see  §  19-643],  the  author  explores  in  detail  the  nature  of  Palesti¬ 
nian  Judaism  according  to  this  pattern:  Tannaitic  literature,  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  and 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  ( Ben  Sira,  1  Enoch,  Jubilees,  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
4  Ezra).  He  concludes  that,  by  consistently  maintaining  the  basic  framework  of  covenant 
nomism,  Palestinian  Jews  kept  the  gift  and  demand  of  God  in  a  healthy  relationship  and 
observed  the  minutiae  of  the  Law  on  the  basis  of  the  large  principles  of  religion.  The 
second  part  presents  Paul’s  “pattern  of  religion”  in  comparison  with  that  of  Palestinian 
Judaism  with  specific  reference  to  the  gospel,  soteriology,  the  Law  and  the  human 
plight,  covenantal  nomism,  and  judgment  by  works  and  salvation  by  grace.  Sanders, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  The  Tendencies  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition  (1969),  maintains 
that  Paul  presents  an  essentially  different  type  of  religiousness  from  any  found  in  Pales¬ 
tinian  Jewish  literature.  M.  T.  Brauch  has  contributed  a  twenty-page  appendix  on 
“God’s  righteousness”  in  recent  German  discussion. 
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J(oachim)  Becker,  Messiaserwartung  im  Alten  Testament,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  83 
(Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  DM  12.80)  94  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-460-03831-4. 

The  author  of  Gottesfurcht  im  Alten  Testament  (1965)  traces  the  history  of  messianic 
expectation  in  ancient  Israel  from  the  Davidic  monarchy  through  hopes  for  a  restored 
monarchy  in  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  periods  to  so-called  intertestamental  times.  He 
aims  to  explain  the  historical  settings  of  these  expectations  as  clearly  as  possible  and  at 
some  points  tries  to  go  beyond  current  critical  positions.  Observations  on  the  significance 
of  this  research  for  NT  study  conclude  the  volume.  Becker  is  lecturer  in  OT  exegesis  at 
the  Collegium  Damianeum  in  Simpelveld,  Netherlands. 
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J(urgen)  Becker,  Auferstehung  derToten  im  Urchristentum,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien 
82  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1976,  paper  DM  18)  160  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  3-460-03821-7. 

This  study  on  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  primitive  Christianity  begins 
with  remarks  on  the  paucity  of  pre-  and  post-Easter  elements  in  the  pre-Pauline  tradi¬ 
tion.  Then  there  are  chapters  on  the  formulaic  material  in  Rom  l:3b-4,  the  pattern  of 
preaching  in  1  Thes  1:9-10,  the  problematic  of  1  Thes  4:13-18,  baptism  and  resurrection 
in  Paul’s  letters,  death  and  resurrection  in  1  Cor  15,  Christ  as  the  transformer  of 
Christians  in  Phil  3:20-21,  and  resurrection  and  life  in  Jn.  Becker,  who  is  also  the  author 
of  Das  Heil  Gottes  (1964)  and  Untersuchungen  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der  Tes- 
tamente  der  zwolf  Patriarchen  (1970),  sees  Paul’s  response  to  the  Thessalonians  regard¬ 
ing  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  his  reconsideration  of  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the 
problems  caused  by  Corinthian  enthusiasm,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  Jn  as  particu¬ 
larly  decisive  moments  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine. 

W.  Brueggemann,  The  Bible  Makes  Sense  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1977,  paper  $3.95) 
155  pp.  LCN:  76-29883.  ISBN:  0-8042-0063-7. 

Brueggemann,  who  is  the  author  oiThe  Land  (1977),  sees  the  covenant-historical  way 
of  understanding  life  and  faith  as  central  to  the  Bible  and  as  having  these  characteristics: 
concerned  for  concreteness,  rooted  in  historical  memory,  looking  toward  the  promised 
future,  and  defining  human  existence  in  terms  of  vocation.  The  major  topics  treated  in 
the  book  are  the  nurturing  of  historical  imagination,  the  shape  of  biblical  tradition,  God 
as  the  center  of  the  Bible,  the  past  and  future  acts  of  God  (freedom,  home,  life),  the  call 
to  conversion,  the  passage  from  death  to  life,  the  power  to  become  children  of  God,  and 
the  Bible  and  its  community.  While  the  major  emphasis  is  on  OT  texts  and  themes,  NT 
materials  and  contemporary  concerns  are  discussed. 

Die  Diskussion  urn  das  “Heilige,”  ed.  C.  Colpe,  Wege  der  Forschung  305  (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1977)  xxvi  and  500  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3- 
534-05280-3. 

Eighteen  previously  published  articles  on  “the  holy”  are  presented  under  these  head¬ 
ings:  the  use  of  heilig  in  German  (one  item),  the  holy  in  the  theory  of  its  heterogony 
(three),  philological  precisions  and  verifications  (six),  the  debate  about  R.  Otto’s  theory 
of  the  holy  (five),  and  new  problems  (three).  Of  most  relevance  to  the  NT  field  is  A. 
Fridrichsen’s  1916  study  on  hagios/qados  in  Greek  and  Jewish  literature.  Colpe  has 
provided  a  seventeen-page  foreword. 

J.  Francois,  De  la  Genese  a  l’ Apocalypse.  Le  langage  metaphysique  et  symbolique  de  la 
Bible  (Paris:  La  Table  Ronde,  1976,  paper)  319  pp.  Indexed. 

Seeking  to  demonstrate  that  the  Greek  Bible  taken  as  a  whole  (OT  and  NT)  exhibits  a 
doctrinal  unity,  the  author  first  presents  his  preliminary  notions  under  these  headings: 
knowledge,  states  of  being,  the  hidden  works,  and  the  hidden  servant.  Then  under 
“symbolic  themes,”  he  treats  symbolic  equivalences  and  ambivalences,  death  and  resur¬ 
rection,  immersion,  topological  symbolism,  and  relations  with  the  near,  the  other,  and 
the  brother.  The  third  part  deals  with  doctrinal  themes:  subordination,  the  unification  of 
knowledge,  the  surpassings,  the  cycles  of  recreation,  and  the  continuity  and  discon¬ 
tinuity  of -the  parts  of  being.  There  is  a  brief  preface  by  J.  Chevalier. 

G.  Friedrich,  Sexualitat  und  Ehe.  Riickfragen  an  das  Neue  Testament,  Biblisches 
Forum  11  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  DM  16)  157  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  ISBN:  3-460-08111-2. 

After  general  remarks  concerning  the  present-day  situation  with  respect  to  sexuality 
and  marriage,  the  author  discusses  these  topics:  premarital  and  extramarital  sexual 
relations,  homosexuality,  the  unmarried  state,  marriage,  separation,  and  divorce.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  paid  to  the  social  setting  of  the  NT  statements  and  to  key  texts,  e.g.  Mt 
19:10-12;  1  Cor  7;  Eph  5:21-33;  Mt  5:27-30;  Mk  10:1-12.  Observations  on  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  NT  teachings  for  today  are  also  included.  Friedrich  is  professor  of  NT 
on  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Kiel. 
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E.  S.  Gerstenberger  and  W.  Schrage,  Leiden,  Biblische  Konfrontationen,  Ta- 
schenbiicher  1004  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1977,  paper 
DM  14)  238  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-17-002429-9. 

The  section  on  suffering  in  the  OT  deals  with  the  relevance  of  the  OT  message  for 
today,  the  experiences  of  suffering  (loss,  sickness,  violence,  anxiety,  failure),  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  suffering,  reactions  to  pain,  and  hope.  The  second  part  explores  the  new  dimen¬ 
sions  given  to  the  theme  of  suffering  by  the  passion  of  Jesus  according  to  this  pattern:  the 
experiences  of  suffering,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  relation  between  them  and  the 
sufferings  of  Christians,  concrete  grounds  for  suffering,  the  meaning  and  interpretation 
of  suffering,  and  the  mastery  and  conquest  of  suffering.  Gerstenberger  now  teaches  at 
Sao  Leopoldo  in  Brazil,  and  Schrage  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Gospel  Poverty.  Essays  in  Biblical  Theology,  by  A.  George  et  al.,  trans.  M.  D.  Guinan 
(Chicago:  Franciscan  Herald  Press,  1977,  $6.95)  xviii  and  150  pp.  LCN:  76-44548. 
ISBN:  0-8199-0610-7. 

The  five  studies  in  this  volume  were  prepared  for  a  symposium  on  gospel  poverty  held 
in  Rome  in  1970  and  were  originally  published  in  French  under  the  title  La  pauvrete 
evangelique  (1971):  A.  George  on  poverty  in  the  OT,  J.  Dupont  on  the  poor  and  poverty 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  S.  Legasse  on  the  call  of  the  rich  man  in  Mk  10:17-22  parr.,  P. 
Seidensticker  on  Paul  and  poverty,  and  B.  Rigaux  on  the  radicalism  of  the  kingdom. 
There  are  prefaces  by  C.  Koser  (minister  general  of  the  Franciscans)  and  the  translator. 

F.  Gryglewicz,  Stowo  Ciatem  sie  stato.  Pochodzenie  Jezusa  Chrystusa  w  Nowym 
Testamencie,  Rozprawy  Wydzialu  Teologiczno-Kanonicznego  42  (Lublin:  Catholic 
University,  1976,  paper  zi  45)  143  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Recognizing  that  the  identity  of  Jesus  and  his  origin  are  closely  intertwined,  the 
author  explores  the  various  explanations  given  in  the  NT  regarding  Jesus’  descent.  The 
declarations  made  by  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  the  titles  Son  of  David  and  Son  of  God,  the 
infancy  narratives  in  Mt  1-2  and  Lk  1-2,  pre-existence  and  incarnation,  the  mission  of 
the  Word  become  flesh,  and  the  problem  of  Jesus’  origin  are  examined.  Gryglewicz  sees 
two  major  directions  in  the  early  church’s  reflection  on  the  matter:  theocentric  (as  seen  in 
Lk,  Paul’s  letters,  and  Jn)  and  Christocentric  (as  seen  in  the  hymns  incorporated  into 
Phil  2:6-11  and  Jn  1:1-18).  A  four-page  German  summary  is  included. 

W.  Herberg,  Faith  Enacted  as  History.  Essays  in  Biblical  Theology,  ed.  B.  W.  Ander¬ 
son  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976,  $12)  281  pp.,  plate.  LCN:  76-26899.  ISBN: 
0-664-21335-9. 

Twenty  essays  (many  previously  unpublished)  by  the  well-known  Jewish  theologian 
and  philosopher  are  presented  under  three  major  headings:  the  posture  of  faith  (six 
items),  the  understanding  of  faith  (seven),  and  the  witness  of  faith  in  the  world  (seven). 
The  studies  of  most  direct  relevance  to  the  biblical  field  deal  with  biblical  faith  as 
salvation  history  (1956),  Jesus  from  a  Jewish  viewpoint  (1966),  hermeneutics  as  the 
mode  of  interpretation,  Hegel  and  his  influence  on  biblical  theology,  five  meanings  of  the 
word  “historical”  (1964),  some  variant  meanings  of  the  word  “myth,”  objective  facticity 
and  the  historicity  of  faith  with  reference  to  Acts  1:9-11  and  1  Cor  15:4-7,  and  the  “death 
of  God”  theology  and  the  living  God  of  the  Bible  (1966).  The  editor  has  provided  a 
twenty- page  essay  on  Herberg’s  significance  as  a  biblical  theologian. 

Hermeneutics  and  the  Worldliness  of  Faith.  A  Festschrift  in  Memory  of  Carl  Michalson, 
ed.  C.  Courtney  et  al. ,  Drew  Gateway  45  (1-3,  ’74-’75)  (Madison,  NJ:  Drew  University, 
n.d.,  paper)  xvi  and  240  pp.,  3  plates. 

On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Professor  Michalson’s  death,  fourteen  essays  were  pre¬ 
sented  “in  memorial  celebration”  of  his  life  and  thought.  Nine  articles  deal  directly  with 
Michalson’s  theology,  while  five  are  concerned  with  biblical  interpretation  and  her¬ 
meneutics.  Of  special  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  studies  by  B.  W.  Anderson  on  the 
new  crisis  in  biblical  theology  [see  §  16-652]  and  J.  M.  Robinson  on  the  future  of  NT 
theology  [§  20-910].  The  other  contributors  are  C.  Courtney,  S.  R.  Hopper,  Y.  Noro,  H. 
Ott,  D.  J.  Randolph,  C.  A.  Pennington,  T.  Runyon,  N.  J.  Young,  O.  M.  Ivey,  J.  B. 
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Cobb,  Jr.,  G.  Ebeling,  and  R.  L.  Hart.  Also  included  are  a  preface  by  O.  M.  Ivey, 
reproductions  of  two  watercolors  by  J.  M.  Clasper  (the  honoree’s  widow),  and  an 
introduction  by  G.  E.  Michalson  (his  brother). 

S.  Herrmann,  Zeitund  Geschichte,  Biblische  Konfrontationen,  Taschenbiicher  1002 
(Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1977,  paper  DM  10)  167  pp. 
ISBN:  3-17-001925-2. 

The  first  and  major  part  of  this  volume  is  concerned  with  the  confrontation  between 
modern  historiography  and  the  biblical  tradition.  The  topics  treated  are  the  aims  and 
methods  of  writing  history,  the  presentation  of  history  and  the  hermeneutic  of  history, 
the  philosophy  of  history,  and  the  theology  of  history.  Reference  is  made  to  both  OT  and 
NT  texts  as  well  as  modern  historical  accounts.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  specific 
understandings  of  history  within  the  OT  and  the  NT  respectively.  Herrmann,  who  is 
professor  of  OT  at  the  Ruhr-Universitat  in  Bochum,  places  special  emphasis  on  the 
significance  of  the  theme  of  continuity  in  the  biblical  interpretation  of  history. 

J.  L.  Houlden,  Ethics  and  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1977,  paper  $4.95)  x  and  134  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-19-519958-8. 

This  study  on  the  shape  of  NT  ethics  was  originally  published  in  1973  [NTA  18,  pp. 
120-121],  The  edition  on  which  the  present  publication  is  based  appeared  in  1975. 

O.  Kaiser  and  E.  Lohse,  Tod  und  Leben,  Biblische  Konfrontationen,  Taschenbiicher 
1001  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1977,  paper  DM  10)  160  pp. 
ISBN:  3-17-002010-2. 

Inaugurating  a  series  in  which  the  witness  of  Scripture  is  applied  to  the  central  prob¬ 
lems  of  present-day  life,  this  study  of  death  and  life  first  examines  the  notions  of  death, 
resurrection,  and  immortality  in  the  OT  and  Judaism.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
history-of-religions  dimensions  of  these  notions.  The  second  part  explores  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  change  brought  about  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with  respect  to  the 
understanding  of  death  and  life  under  these  headings:  the  power  of  death,  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  victory  over  death,  and  the  new  life  in  Christ.  Kaiser  is 
professor  of  OT  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  and  Lohse  is  now  Evangelical  bishop  of 
Hannover. 

A.  I.  Katsh,  The  Biblical  Heritage  of  American  Democracy  (New  York:  Ktav,  1977, 
$15)  x  and  246  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-22468.  ISBN:  0- 
87068-488-4. 

The  author,  who  is  president  emeritus  and  distinguished  research  professor  of  He- 
braica  at  Dropsie  University  in  Philadelphia,  seeks  to  outline  the  major  contributions  of 
the  Hebraic  spirit  to  the  English-speaking  peoples  in  general  and  to  the  American  people 
in  particular.  The  seven  chapters  deal  with  the  impact  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  on  Western 
civilization,  biblical  and  Hebraic  influences  on  the  Puritans  in  the  New  World,  the  early 
popularity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  Judaic  spirit,  legislation,  and  justice,  the  bibli¬ 
cal  background  of  American  legislation,  and  the  effect  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  on  the 
literature  of  England  and  America.  A  list  of  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  in  English,  a  list 
of  place  names  of  biblical  or  Hebrew  origin,  and  forty  pages  of  illustrative  material  are 
also  included. 

D.  J.  Lasker,  Jewish  Philosophical  Polemics  Against  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(New  York:  Ktav,  Anti  Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith,  1977,  $17.50)  xii  and  286 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-50657.  ISBN:  0-87068-498-1. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  A.  Altmann  and  presented 
to  Brandeis  University  in  Waltham,  MA,  in  1976,  this  study  aims  to  provide  a  catalogue 
of  philosophical  arguments  against  Christianity  as  a  first  step  toward  a  fuller  evaluation 
of  the  medieval  Jewish  polemic  against  Christianity.  After  presenting  the  sources  for  the 
polemic  and  analyzing  the  general  method  of  the  Jewish  philosophical  critique,  the 
author  discusses  the  arguments  against  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  transubstantiation, 
and  the  virgin  birth.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  philosophical  framework  in  which  the 
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arguments  appear,  the  probable  sources  of  the  Jewish  contentions,  and  the  Christian 
counterarguments.  Lasker  is  now  assistant  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 

G.  Martelet,  The  Risen  Christ  and  the  Eucharistic  World,  trans.  R.  Hague,  A  Cross¬ 
road  Book  (New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1977,  $10.95)  252  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-23849. 
ISBN:  0-8164-0316-3. 

Originally  published  as  Resurrection,  Eucharistie  et  Genese  de  I’Homme  (1972),  this 
book  is  especially  concerned  with  an  understanding  of  body  that  allows  the  anthropology 
required  and  manifested  by  the  resurrection  to  confirm  and  complement  the  anthropol¬ 
ogy  uncovered  in  the  eucharistie  symbolism.  Under  the  heading  “eucharistie  symbolism 
and  resurrection,”  it  treats  the  meaning  of  symbolism,  eucharistie  symbolism  and  the 
human  condition,  and  the  anthropology  of  the  resurrection.  Then  under  “from  the 
resurrection  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  it  discusses  the  present  theological  position,  the 
widening  gap  between  Eucharist  and  resurrection,  and  the  place  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
eucharistie  mystery.  Finally,  under  “resurrection  of  Christ  and  Eucharist,”  it  deals  with 
resurrection  and  real  presence,  the  Eucharist  and  the  genesis  of  humanity,  and  the 
priestly  ministry  as  apostolic  ministry  of  the  resurrection.  This  edition  contains  a  three- 
page  preface  by  T.  Corbishley. 

C.  T.  McIntire  (ed.),  God,  History,  and  Historians.  An  Anthology  of  Modern  Chris¬ 
tian  Views  of  History  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1977,  $19.95)  viii  and  477 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-47428.  ISBN:  0-19-502203-3  (cloth),  0-19-502204-1 
(paper). 

This  anthology  presents  22  previously  published  statements  by  modern  historians, 
philosophers,  and  theologians  on  the  Christian  understanding  of  human  nature  and 
human  history.  Under  the  heading  “the  meaning  of  history”  there  are  selections  from  the 
writings  of  C.  Dawson,  K.  S.  Latourette,  R.  Niebuhr,  E.  Brunner,  R.  Bultmann,  W. 
Pannenberg,  G.  Gutierrez,  P.  Tillich,  and  A.  Toynbee.  Under  “the  nature  of  history  and 
culture”  there  are  contributions  by  H.  Butterfield,  K.  Barth,  C.  S.  Lewis,  J.  Maritain, 

H.  Dooyeweerd,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  H.  Berkhof  (for  the  World  Council  of  Churches). 
Finally,  under  “historians  and  historical  study”  there  are  essays  by  E.  H.  Harbison,  H. 
Butterfield,  A.  S.  Link,  H.-I.  Marrou,  G.  Florovsky,  and  E.  Cochrane.  The  editor  has 
provided  a  general  introduction  on  the  renewal  of  Christian  views  of  history  in  an  age  of 
catastrophe. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The  Origin  of  Christology  (Cambridge — London — New  York — 
Melbourne:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1977,  $15.95)  x  and  187  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
76-11087.  ISBN:  0-521-21290-1. 

This  study  of  the  processes  by  which  Christians  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  came  to 
experience  and  understand  Jesus  as  they  did  suggests  “that  Jesus  was,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  such  a  one  as  appropriately  to  be  described  in  the  ways  in  which,  sooner  or  later, 
he  did  come  to  be  described  in  the  New  Testament  period — for  instance,  as  ‘Lord’  and 
even,  in  some  sense,  as  ‘God.’  ”  The  major  topics  treated  are  four  well-known  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Jesus  (Son  of  Man,  Son  of  God,  Christ,  Kyrios),  the  corporate  Christ  in  Paul’s 
writings,  conceptions  of  Christ  in  writers  other  than  Paul,  the  scope  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  fulfillment  theme  in  the  NT.  There  is  a  retrospect  on  the  superiority  of 
“development”  over  “evolution”  as  an  analogy  for  the  genesis  of  NT  Christology  and  a 
prospect  on  the  ultimacy  of  Christ.  An  excursus  on  obeisance  ( proskynein )  concludes  the 
volume.  The  book  embodies  the  author’s  1974  Moorhouse  Lectures  delivered  in  Mel¬ 
bourne. 

R.  Riesner,  Formen  gemeinsamen  Lebens  im  Neuen  Testament  und  heute,  Theologie 
und  Dienst  11  (Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen  Verlag,  1977,  paper  DM  6.80)  62  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-7655-0427-0. 

Concerned  with  the  present-day  relevance  of  the  forms  of  common  life  glimpsed  in  the 
NT,  this  study  first  examines  the  circle  of  the  Twelve  with  respect  to  discipleship  and 
imitation,  the  life-style  of  the  group,  the  basis  of  that  life-style,  and  discipleship  after 
Easter.  The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  primitive  church  in  Jerusalem  as  seen  in  the 
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early  chapters  of  Acts,  while  the  final  chapter  discusses  perspectives  on  communities  and 
communitarian  groups  for  today.  Riesner  is  currently  preparing  a  doctoral  dissertation 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen  on  Jesus  as  teacher  according  to  the  Gospel  tradition. 

I.  M.  Sans,  J.  de  Goitia,  and  J.  Amengual  Batle,  Exegesis  y  teologia, 
“Teologia-  Deusto  7”  (Bilbao:  Mensajero,  1975,  paper)  273  pp.  ISBN:  84-271-0961-X. 

Four  studies  on  various  topics  by  professors  on  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Deusto  in  Bilbao:  Sans  on  Christ  as  the  full  self-expression  of  God  and  as  the  prime 
way  of  access  to  the  Father,  de  Goitia  on  the  resurrection  as  the  mystery  of  faith  and  the 
theological  significance  of  the  Easter  event,  J.  Amengual  Batle  on  faith  and  grace  in  the 
patristic  exegesis  of  Jn  6:44-45,  and  Sans  on  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  God. 

A.  Schlatter,  Die  Geschichte  des  Christus  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1977,  DM  24)  viii  and 
544  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7668-0542-8;  Die  Theologie  der  Apostel  (Stuttgart:  Calwer, 
1977,  DM  24)  viii  and  576  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7668-0543-6;  Das  christliche  Dogma 
(Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1977,  DM  24)  iv  and  624  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7668-0544-4. 

Reprint  of  the  second  revised  edition  (1922-23).  The  first  volume,  which  deals  with  the 
ground  and  goal  of  Jesus’  activity,  has  five  major  sections:  the  preparation  for  Jesus’ 
activity,  the  change  in  his  life  after  the  baptism,  the  offer  of  divine  grace  to  Israel,  Jesus’ 
way  to  the  cross,  and  the  Easter  story.  The  volume  on  the  theology  of  the  apostles  has 
these  major  parts:  the  situation  of  the  disciples  at  the  beginning  of  their  work,  the 
convictions  championed  by  the  companions  of  Jesus  (Peter,  Matthew,  James,  John),  the 
call  to  the  Gentiles  through  Paul,  the  share  of  the  co-workers  in  building  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  theological  perceptions  of  the  early  church.  The  final  volume  in  the 
trilogy  works  out  the  implications  of  the  biblical  material  for  dogmatic  theology  under 
these  headings:  humanity  as  the  work  of  God  (anthropology),  the  work  of  Jesus  (Chris- 
tology),  Christendom  as  the  community  called  to  God  (soteriology),  and  the  perfection 
promised  to  us  (eschatology).  For  this  edition  H.  Stroh  and  P.  Stuhlmacher  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  preface  on  the  significance  of  the  first  two  volumes,  while  W.  Joest  has  prepared 
a  similar  preface  for  the  third  volume. 

H.  Schurmann,  Comment  Jesus  a-t-il  vecu  sa  mort?  Exegese  et  theologie,  trans.  A. 
Chazelle,  Lectio  Divina  93  (Paris:  Cerf,  1977,  paper  52  F)  187  pp.  ISBN:  2-204-01069-3. 

The  German  original  appeared  in  1975  under  the  title  Jesu  ureigener  Tod  [. NTA  19,  p. 
402].  After  an  introductory  essay  on  the  theme  of  the  cross  in  recent  theology,  there  are 
studies  on  how  Jesus  confronted  and  understood  his  own  death,  the  survival  of  the 
Sache  Jesu  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  after  Easter,  and  Jesus’  activity  and  word  as  the 
supreme  and  definitive  moral  norm  according  to  Paul.  A  theological  meditation  on  the 
“proexistent  Christ”  is  also  included.  Schurmann  is  professor  of  NT  on  the  Catholic 
theological  faculty  at  Erfurt. 

R.  J.  Sider,  Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of  Hunger:  A  Biblical  Study  (New  York — 
Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist,  1977,  paper  $4.95)  253  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76- 
45106.  ISBN:  0-8091-2015-1. 

After  remarks  on  world  poverty  and  the  affluence  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
author  offe.rs  a  biblical  perspective  on  the  poor  and  possessions  under  these  headings: 
God  and  the  poor,  economic  relationships  among  the  people  of  God,  a  biblical  attitude 
toward  property  and  wealth,  and  structural  evil  and  world  hunger.  The  third  part 
develops  concrete  suggestions  for  the  individual,  the  church,  and  society.  Sider,  who  is 
associate  professor  of  history  and  religion  at  Messiah  College  in  Philadelphia,  has  pre¬ 
sented  some  of  his  views  on  the  topic  in  a  recent  article  in  Christian  Century  [§  21-901]. 

C.  Stuhlmueller,  C.  P.,  Thirsting  for  the  Lord.  Essays  in  Biblical  Spirituality ,  ed. 
M.  R  Penrose,  O.S.B.  (New  York:  Alba  House,  1977,  $7.95)  xiv  and  322  pp.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-51736.  ISBN:  0-8189-0341-4. 

This  volume  presents  thoroughly  revised  and  edited  versions  of  twenty  of  the  author’s 
articles  published  in  various  journals  and  collections  in  recent  years.  They  are  grouped 
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under  these  headings:  beginnings  (one  item),  prophecy  (six  items),  liturgy  (five  items), 
and  the  challenge  (eight  items).  Of  most  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  essays  on 
scriptural  and  liturgical  depths  in  Christian  living,  baptism  as  new  life,  the  Eucharist  as 
symbol  of  life  and  death,  the  incarnational  character  of  God’s  approach  to  the  world,  the 
incarnational-transcendental  dimensions  of  the  Christian  approach  to  the  world,  origi¬ 
nal  sin  and  redemption,  and  reconciliation  in  Jesus  and  in  us.  There  are  also  ten  pages  of 
sketches  (by  L.  Brule)  proposed  as  matter  for  meditation.  Stuhlmueller  is  professor  of 
OT  studies  and  chairperson  of  the  biblical  department  at  the  Catholic  Theological 
Union  in  Chicago. 

H.  B.  Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,  Religious  Heritage  Library 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1976)  x  and  417  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-8078-9. 

This  reprint  of  a  book  published  in  1910  includes  a  new  five-page  introduction  by  R. 
Nicole.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  “to  assist  the  reader  in  the  effort  to  realize  the 
position  of  the  first  Christian  teachers  and  writers,  when  they  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  their  times  or  out  of  their  own  experiences  of  the  spiritual 
life.”  The  first  two  parts  of  the  book,  which  form  a  running  commentary  on  the  NT 
references  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  deal  with  history  (birth  and  ministry  of  the  Baptist, 
conception  and  early  life  of  Jesus,  baptism  of  Jesus,  etc.)  and  teaching  (Synoptics,  John, 
Paul,  others).  The  third  part,  which  summarizes  the  NT  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  deals 
with  Spirit’s  relations  to  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  church,  the  ministry,  the  written  word, 
personal  life,  and  the  life  to  come.  Swete  (1835-1917)  taught  at  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  founded  JournTheolStud. 

T.  F.  Torrance,  Space,  Time  and  Resurrection  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1976, 
paper  $5.95)  xiv  and  196  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-19069.  ISBN:  0-8028-3488-4. 

Based  on  the  author’s  lectures  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  where  he  is  professor  of 
Christian  dogmatics,  this  book  attempts  to  give  a  theological  interpretation  of  the  Easter 
message  of  the  NT  writers  taken  as  whole  and  within  the  NT’s  own  framework  of 
thought,  “which  is  itself  the  product  of  the  radical  reorientation  in  our  understanding  of 
God  and  the  world  grounded  upon  the  incarnation  and  resurrection.”  After  introductory 
remarks,  there  are  chapters  on  the  biblical  concept  of  the  resurrection,  the  resurrection 
and  the  person  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  and  the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  the  nature  of 
the  resurrection  event,  the  ascension  of  Christ,  the  nature  of  the  ascension  event,  the 
ascension  and  the  parousia  of  Christ,  and  the  Lord  of  space  and  time.  Torrance  is 
particularly  concerned  with  the  implications  of  the  modern  scientific  understanding  of 
the  cosmos  for  dealing  with  the  resurrection  as  it  is  presented  in  the  NT. 

D.  Watson,  I  Believe  in  Evangelism,  I  Believe  Series  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1977, 
paper  $2.95)  190  pp.  LCN:  77-2229.  ISBN:  0-8028-1687-8. 

After  reflections  on  the  urgency  of  evangelism  in  today’s  world,  the  author  discusses 
the  meaning  of  evangelism  in  the  NT,  the  word  in  evangelism,  its  message,  and  its 
motives.  Then  personal  evangelism,  maturity  of  faith,  evangelism  and  the  local  church, 
worship  and  evangelism,  and  the  Spirit  in  evangelism  are  treated.  Watson,  who  is 
pastor  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  in  York,  England,  insists  that  evangelism  takes  place 
within  the  context  of  the  church  and  overflows  from  the  lives  of  those  who  have  healthy 
and  lively  relationships  with  God.  There  is  a  brief  preface  by  the  editor  of  the  series,  M. 
Green. 

Wer  ist  Jesus  Christus?,  ed.  J.  Sauer  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1977,  paper 
DM  19.80)  200  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-17888-5. 

Six  articles  prepared  for  a  conference  held  in  Freiburg  in  1976  on  who  Jesus  was  and 
who  he  is  for  the  world,  the  church,  and  all  searching  and  questioning  people:  H.  U.  von 
Balthasar  on  approaches  to  Jesus  Christ,  A.  Vogtle  on  the  preaching  and  preached  Jesus 
Christ,  H.  Riedlinger  on  Jesus  and  the  future,  W.  Kasper  on  new  developments  in 
contemporary  Christology,  B.  Welte  on  Jesus  Christ  and  theology,  and  E.  Biser  on  Jesus 
as  helper  and  help.  Vogtle’s  65-page  study  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  collection.  There 
is  a  brief  foreword  by  the  editor. 
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M.  Aberbach  and  B.  Grossfeld,  Targum  Onqelos  on  Genesis  49.  Translation  and 
Analytical  Commentary,  SBL  Aramaic  Studies  1  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1976,  paper 
$4.50)  xiv  and  84  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-27271.  ISBN:  0-89130-078-3. 

The  method  adopted  in  this  monograph  is  to  analyze  every  deviation  in  Targum 
Onqelos  from  the  Masoretic  text  of  Gen  49  with  reference  to  provenance,  historical 
background,  relevant  parallels  (rabbinic,  patristic,  Septuagintal),  and  the  contributions 
of  modern  scholars.  The  English  translation  of  the  individual  verses  of  the  passage  is 
presented  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  and  the  analytical  commentary  is  placed  beneath  the 
translation.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  blessing  of  Judah  in  Gen  49:8-12  and  its 
famous  “Shiloh”  prophecy.  The  authors  are  also  preparing  a  joint  work  on  Targum 
Onqelos  of  Genesis. 

A.  Alfoldi,  Das  friihe  Rom  und  die  Latiner,  trans.  F.  Kolb  (Darmstadt:  Wis- 
senschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1977,  DM  53)  xx  and  604  pp.,  24  plates,  map.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-534-07538-2. 

This  book,  which  is  based  on  the  author’s  Jerome  Lectures  delivered  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  and  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1961,  appeared  in  English  as  Early 
Rome  and  the  Latins  (1965).  Alfoldi  argues  that  only  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  did  Rome 
overshadow  the  other  Latin  states.  The  major  chapters  deal  with  the  special  structure  of 
the  Latin  confederation  and  its  historical  development,  reality  and  fiction  regarding  the 
last  decade  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  in  Latium,  the  annalistic  fiction  of  the  Latins  as 
Roman  subjects  during  the  monarchy,  Fabius  Pictor  and  the  back-dating  of  the  Roman 
conquest  of  central  Italy  into  dark  antiquity,  Etruscan  rule  in  Latium  and  Rome,  Alba 
Longa  and  Lavinium  as  the  ancient  sites  of  the  Latin  tribe,  topography  and  archaeology 
as  opposed  to  literary  fiction,  and  the  rise  of  Rome  during  the  early  republic. 

C.  Andresen,  Geschichte  des  Christeniums .  I.  Von  den  Anfangen  bis  zur  Hochscholas- 
tik,  Theologische  Wissenschaft  6  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer, 
1975,  paper  DM  25)  xvi  and  234  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-17-001072-7. 

Part  of  a  series  designed  to  provide  students,  pastors,  and  teachers  with  basic  infor¬ 
mation  in  various  areas  of  contemporary  Evangelical  theology,  this  survey  of  Christian 
history  covers  four  major  periods:  early  church,  Byzantine,  early  Middle  Ages,  and  high 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  21-pages  devoted  to  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
special  attention  is  paid  to  the  various  local  churches  in  the  NT  period  and  to  the 
development  of  early  Catholicism.  Andresen  is  also  the  author  of  Die  Kirchen  der  alten 
Christenheit  (1971). 

M.  Avi-Yonah,  The  Holy  Land.  From  the  Persian  to  the  Arab  Conquests  ( 536  B.C.  to 
A.D.  640).  A  Historical  Geography ,  Baker  Studies  in  Biblical  Archaeology  (rev.  ed.; 
Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  249  pp.,  24  maps.  Indexed.  LCN:  65-18260. 
ISBN:  1-8010-0010-6. 

Previously  published  in  1966  [NTA  12,  p.  270],  this  volume  deals  with  the  historical 
factors  that  affected  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Persian  to  the  Byzantine 
periods,  the  boundaries  of  the  territorial  units  making  up  the  country,  and  matters  of 
transportation,  economics,  and  demography.  This  revised  edition  offers  a  new  top- 
onymic  index  designed  and  compiled  by  A.  F.  Rainey  to  serve  as  a  reference  tool  for  the 
correlation  of  the  many  place  names  and  their  occasional  variant  spellings  throughout 
the  book.  Furthermore,  many  variant  spellings  of  place  names  have  been  harmonized  to 
provide  greater  clarity  in  the  reading  of  the  text. 

H.  Blanck,  Einfuhrung  in  das  Privatleben  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  Die  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1976,  paper  DM  29) 
vm  and  125  pp.,  20  figs.,  14  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-534-06066-0. 

The  director  of  the  library  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute  in  Rome  begins  his 
treatment  of  private  life  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  by  describing  the  relevant  written 
sources  (literature,  papyri,  tabulae  ceratae,  graffiti,  inscriptions)  and  archaeological 
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sources.  There  are  then  chapters  on  the  dwelling-house  and  its  arrangement;  clothing, 
jewelry,  and  hairstyles;  and  eating  and  drinking.  The  final  chapter  on  family  life  deals 
with  the  family;  children  and  their  education;  marriage,  weddings,  and  the  place  of 
women;  the  cult  of  the  dead;  and  house  slaves.  Specialized  bibliographic  information  is 
presented  along  with  the  discussions  of  the  individual  topics,  and  a  two-page  select 
bibliography  is  presented  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Blanck  is  also  the  author  of  Wieder- 
verwendung  alter  Statuen  als  Ehrendenkmaler  bei  Griechen  und  Romern  (1969). 

M.  Cary  and  H.  H.  Scullard,  A  History  of  Rome  Down  to  the  Reign  of  Constantine 
(3rd  ed.;  New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1977,  $14.95)  xxviii  and  694  pp.,  35  maps. 
Illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-24818. 

Cary’s  classic  survey  of  Roman  history  to  the  dawn  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1935;  rev.  ed., 
1954)  has  now  been  extensively  revised  by  Scullard,  who  has  included  new  illustrations 
and  maps,  has  rewritten  about  one-third  of  the  book,  and  has  been  especially  active  in 
dealing  with  the  early  history  (where  archaeological  evidence  has  been  accumulating 
over  the  years)  and  with  the  period  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  The  major  parts  of 
the  book  treat  pre-Roman  Italy,  the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy,  the  conquest  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  fall  of  the  republic,  consolidation  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  Scullard  is  emeritus  professor  of  ancient  history  at  the 
University  of  London. 

J.  J.  Collins,  The  Apocalyptic  Vision  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Harvard  Semitic  Mono¬ 
graphs  16  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  $6)  xx  and  239  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
77-23124.  ISBN:  0-89130-133-X. 

The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  appreciate  the  particular  perspective  on  life  expressed  in 
the  book  of  Daniel.  The  major  topics  treated  are  composition  and  editorial  devices,  the 
court-tales  of  chaps.  1-6,  the  media  of  revelation,  the  mode  of  the  visions  in  chaps.  7-12 
(symbols,  myths,  allegories),  the  “saints  of  the  Most  High”  and  “one  like  a  son  of  man” 
[see  §  18-1013],  history  and  eschatology,  and  the  function  of  the  visions  in  the  political 
manifesto.  Collins,  whose  doctoral  dissertation  was  published  under  the  title  The  Sibyl¬ 
line  Oracles  of  Egyptian  Judaism  (1974),  concludes  that,  while  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
rooted  in  the  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  its  use  of  mythic  language  en¬ 
sured  that  its  relevance  was  not  confined  to  that  particular  situation.  He  singles  out  as 
especially  distinctive  features  the  themes  of  polarization  and  wisdom. 

J.  Danielou,  The  Origins  of  Latin  Christianity,  A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine 
before  the  Council  of  Nicaea  3,  trans.  D.  Smith  and  J.  A.  Baker,  ed.  J.  A.  Baker 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1977,  $25;  London:  Darton,  Longman  &  Todd)  xvi  and  511 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-44380.  ISBN:  0-664-21064-3  (Westminster), 
0-232-48197-0  (Darton,  Longman  &  Todd). 

This  English  version  of  Les  origines  du  christianisme  latin  completes  the  late  author’s 
three-volume  history  of  Christian  doctrine  prior  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  The  first  two 
volumes  were  published  in  English  as  The  Theology  of  Jewish  Christianity  (1964)  and 
Gospel  Message  and  Hellenistic  Culture  (1973).  The  main  parts  of  this  volume  deal  with 
Latin  Judaeo-Christianity,  Christianity  and  Latin  culture,  the  Latin  Fathers  and  the 
Bible,  and  Latin  theology.  Danielou  is  especially  interested  in  the  phenomenon  of  Latin 
Judaeo-Christianity  before  the  time  of  Tertullian.  In  a  nine-page  postscript  Baker  calls 
attention  to  four  major  characteristics  of  Latin  Christianity  that  emerge  from  the  study: 
emphasis  on  Christian  institutions,  order  and  simplicity  in  theology,  openness  to  secular 
thought,  and  moralism. 

J.  Danielou,  The  Theology  of  Jewish  Christianity,'  trans.  and  ed.  J.  A.  Baker,  A 
History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine  Before  the  Council  of  Nicaea  1  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1977,  $22.50;  London:  Darton,  Longman  &  Todd)  xvi  and  446  pp.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-2882.  ISBN:  0-664-21061-9  (Westminster),  2-232-48199-7 
(D.L.&T.). 

A  reprint  of  the  volume  first  published  in  English  in  1964  [NTA  9,  p.  290].  This 
version  represents  a  revision  and  expansion  of  the  author’s  Theologie  du  Judeo- 
Christianisme  [NTA  3,  pp.  113-114]. 
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Eerdmans’  Handbook  to  The  History  of  Christianity,  ed.  T.  Dowley  et  al.  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1977,  $19.95)  xxiv  and  656  pp.  Illustrated.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-5616. 
ISBN:  0-8028-3450-7. 

Similar  in  design  and  format  to  Eerdmans’  Handbook  to  the  Bible  [ NTA  20,  p.  351], 
this  volume  aims  to  introduce  the  history  of  Christianity  period-by-period  from  its 
earliest  days  to  the  late  20th  century.  The  material  has  been  written  by  an  international 
team  of  seventy  contributors  drawn  from  ten  countries.  Photographs  (over  450,  many  in 
color),  maps,  diagrams,  and  charts  are  included.  Specially  commissioned  main  chapters 
form  the  framework  within  which  many  shorter  sections  appear.  For  the  period  from 
A.D.  1  to  325,  W.  W.  Gasque  treats  the  expansion  of  the  church  and  D.  F.  Wright  deals 
with  what  the  first  Christians  believed.  The  other  contributors  to  this  part  are  E. 
Yamauchi,  H.  L.  Ellison,  C.  J.  Hemer,  M.  A.  Smith,  E.  F.  Ferguson,  L.  W.  Hurtado, 
H.  D.  McDonald,  and  R.  P.  Martin. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Major  Publications  and  Tools  for  Study , 
Sources  for  Biblical  Study  8  (rev.  ed.;  Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $4.20)  xiv 
and  177  pp.  LCN:  75-5987.  ISBN:  0-88414-053-9. 

The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  book  described  in  NTA  20,  pp. 
129-130.  In  a  four-page  addendum  Fitzmyer,  who  now  teaches  in  the  department  of 
biblical  studies  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washington,  D.C.,  draws 
attention  to  a  number  of  changes  made  necessary  by  the  publication  in  1976  of  J.  T. 
Milik’s  The  Books  of  Enoch,  Aramaic  Fragments  of  Qumran  Cave  4  [see  §  22-256r]. 

M.  Garcia  Cordero,  La  Biblia  y  el  legado  del  antiguo  Oriente.  El  entorno  cultural  de 
la  historia  de  salvacion,  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos  390  (Madrid:  Editorial 
Catolica,  1977,  750  ptas.)  xxiv  and  707  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-220- 
0809-2. 

The  OT  is  the  primary  focus  of  this  examination  of  Israel’s  religious  and  cultural 
traditions  in  their  ancient  Near  Eastern  setting,  but  concluding  the  book  there  is  a 
57-page  chapter  on  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  in  which  there  are  discussions  on  esoteric  Jewish 
religious  communities  and  on  the  relation  between  the  Qumran  writings  and  the  NT. 
Among  the  other  topics  treated  are  the  origins  of  the  world  and  of  humanity,  the  flood, 
the  patriarchs,  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and 
prophetic-sapiential  literature.  Garcia  Cordero  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca. 

G.  M.  A.  Hanfmann,  From  Croesus  to  Constantine.  The  Cities  of  Western  Asia  Minor 
and  Their  Arts  in  Greek  and  Roman  Times,  Jerome  Lectures  10  (Ann  Arbor:  University 
of  Michigan  Press,  1975,  $15)  xiv  and  128  pp.,  207  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
73-80574.  ISBN:  0-472-08420-8. 

The  Jerome  Lectures  on  which  this  book  is  based  were  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1971  and  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  in  1972.  The  study  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  artistic  results  of  the  interaction  of  four  great  cultural  traditions  (Anato¬ 
lian,  Greek,  Persian,  Roman)  in  western  Turkey  from  560  B.C.  to  A.D.  330.  The 
geographical  area  includes  the  ancient  countries  of  Bithynia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and 
Lycia.  The  five  chapters  deal  with  Croesan  Sardis  and  the  Persians,  the  process  of 
Hellenization  reaching  its  peak  in  the  mid-2nd  century  B.C.,  the  urbanism  and  arts  of 
Asia  Minor  under  the  Romans,  the  social  role  of  sculpture  in  Roman  cities  of  western 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  time  of  the  tetrarchs  and  Constantine’s  experience  of  urbanism  and 
his  use  of  it  in  founding  Constantinople.  Hanfmann  is  professor  of  archaeology  at 
Harvard  University  and  field  director  of  the  archaeological  exploration  of  Sardis. 

J.  Hani,  La  religion  egyptienne  dans  la  pensee  de  Plutarque,  Collection  d’etudes 
mythologiques  (Paris:  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1976)  viii  and  492  pp.,  plate.  Indexed. 

Concerned  with  Plutarch’s  attitude  toward  Egyptian  religion  as  expressed  in  the 
treatise  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  this  study  begins  with  remarks  on  the  value  of  Plutarch’s 
account  and  then  presents  a  general  analysis  and  a  synthesis  of  the  Osirian  religion 
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under  these  major  headings:  the  Osirian  myth,  the  Osirian  theology,  and  the  Osirian 
cult.  Hani,  who  is  professor  at  the  University  of  Amiens,  concludes  that  Plutarch  was  a 
remarkably  capable  historian  of  religion  and  that  his  presentation  of  the  intellectual 
variety  of  Osirism  was  quite  accurate.  He  also  observes  that  contact  with  the  Egyptian 
faith  led  Plutarch  to  discover  religious  universalism  and  paved  the  way  for  the  revival  of 
Greek  religion  and  the  application  of  Platonism  to  religious  myths. 

T.  Helen,  Organization  of  Roman  Brick  Production  in  the  First  and  Second  Centuries 
A.D.  An  Interpretation  of  Roman  Brick  Stamps,  Annales  Academiae  Scientiarum  Fen- 
nicae,  Dissertationes  Humanarum  Litterarum  5  (Helsinki:  Suomalainen  Tiedeakatemia, 
1975,  paper)  154  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  951-41-0260-6. 

As  a  means  of  shedding  light  on  conditions  prevailing  in  the  brick  industry  in  the  city 
of  Rome  in  the  early  days  of  the  empire,  this  study  analyzes  the  stamps  that  were 
impressed  on  bricks  before  firing.  The  major  topics  treated  are  the  pre-conditions  for  the 
brick  industry,  the  nomenclature  and  social  status  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  stamps, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  figlinae  as  “clay  district,”  and  the  organization  of  the  brick 
production  and  the  relation  to  the  brick  industry  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  stamps. 
An  appendix  lists  officinatores  appearing  in  stamps  of  more  than  one  dominus.  Helen 
observes  that  the  stamps  are  especially  valuable  for  filling  gaps  in  the  prosopography  of 
the  early  empire  and  for  explaining  the  chronology  of  buildings  in  the  area  of  Rome. 

M.  Hengel,  Crucifixion  In  the  ancient  world  and  the  folly  of  the  message  of  the  cross, 
trans.  J.  Bowden  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977,  paper  $4.50)  xii  and  99  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-78629.  ISBN:  0-8006-1268-X. 

This  English  version  of  the  article  published  in  Rechtfertigung.  Festschrift  fur  Ernst 
Kasemann  [NT A  21,  p.  79]  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Elisabeth  Kasemann,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty  in  Argentina  in  1977.  The  original  German  text  has  been  revised 
and  considerably  enlarged.  The  major  topics  treated  are  the  “folly”  of  the  crucified  Son 
of  God,  Prometheus  and  Dionysus,  docetism  as  a  way  of  removing  the  folly  of  the  cross, 
crucifixion  as  a  “barbaric”  form  of  execution  of  the  utmost  cruelty,  crucifixion  as  the 
supreme  Roman  penalty,  crucifixion  and  Roman  citizens,  crucifixion  as  a  penalty  for 
serious  crimes,  the  “slaves’  punishment,”  the  crucified  national  martyr  and  metaphorical 
and  philosophical  terminology,  crucifixion  in  the  Greek-speaking  world,  and  crucifixion 
among  the  Jews.  Hengel  concludes  that  “reflection  on  the  harsh  reality  of  crucifixion  in 
antiquity  may  help  us  to  overcome  the  acute  loss  of  reality  which  is  to  be  found  so  often 
in  present  theology  and  preaching.”  The  study  is  meant  to  be  a  preparation  for  a  more 
comprehensive  theologia  crucis  of  the  NT. 

A.  H.  M.  Jones,  The  Roman  Economy.  Studies  in  Ancient  Economic  and  Administra¬ 
tive  History,  ed.  P.  A.  Brunt  (New  York:  Rowman  and  Littlefield,  1974,  $22.50;  Ox¬ 
ford:  Blackwell)  xii  and  450  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  72-94417.  ISBN:  0-631-14340-6. 

Twenty-one  articles  (all  but  one  previously  published)  by  the  late  Professor  Jones  on 
various  aspects  of  Roman  economic  and  administrative  history.  The  first  part  consists  of 
eight  general  surveys:  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  (1954),  the  economic  life  of  the 
towns  of  the  Roman  empire  (1955),  numismatics  and  history  (1956),  over- taxation  and 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  (1959),  the  Greeks  under  the  Roman  empire  (1963),  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  economy  (1970),  Asian  trade  in  antiquity  (1970),  and  taxation  in 
antiquity.  The  second  part  deals  with  special  problems  of  the  later  Roman  empire: 
inflation  (1953),  census  records  (1953),  the  genuineness  of  the  Constantinian  documents 
in  Eusebius’  Life  of  Constantine  (1954),  the  date  and  value  of  the  Verona  list  (1954), 
capitatio  and  iugatio  (1957),  the  Roman  colonate  (1958),  the  possibility  that  ancient 
heresies  were  national  or  social  movements  in  disguise  (1959),  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  th efollis  (1959),  church  finance  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (1960),  the  cloth 
industry  under  the  Roman  empire  (1960),  and  the  constitutional  position  of  Odoacer  and 
Theodoric  (1962).  The  two  articles  in  the  third  part,  which  treat  collegiate  prefectures 
(1964)  and  the  caste  system  in  the  later  Roman  empire  (1970),  were  written  after  the 
author’s  The  Later  Roman  Empire  (1964)  was  published. 
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G.  J.  F.  Kater-Sibbes  and  M.  J.  Vermaseren,  Apis ,  III.  Inscriptions,  Coins  and 
Addenda,  Etudes  preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans  l’empire  romain  48  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1977,  72  gld.)  xii  and  56  pp.,  29  plates,  2  foldout  maps.  ISBN:  90-04-04290-3, 
90-04-04779-4. 

The  first  two  volumes  in  this  project  were  described  in  NTA  20,  p.  381  and  21,  p.  106. 
This  volume  begins  with  material  descriptions  and  texts  of  seven  Greek  inscriptions 
related  to  the  Apis  bull.  Then  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  city  coins  on  which  the  Apis  bull 
is  depicted  (149  items).  The  authors  consider  these  coins  significant  because  “the  Apis 
bull  is  such  a  characteristic  animal  that  the  coins  bearing  his  representation,  issued  in 
the  various  cities,  are  either  a  certain  testimony  of  his  worship  or  a  reverence  to  a  specific 
emperor  like  Hadrian  or  Julian.  In  some  cases  the  Apis  bull  may  likewise  stress  the 
narrow  relations  between  the  city  and  Egypt.”  Finally,  the  addenda  to  the  first  two 
volumes — some  questionable  objects  and  the  scarce  inscriptions — are  presented  (36 
items).  In  a  subsequent  volume  the  classical  texts  will  be  treated. 

E.-M.  Laperrousaz,  Qoumran.  Uetablissement  essenien  des  bords  de  la  mer  Morte. 
Histoire  et  archeologie  du  site  (Paris:  Editions  A.  &  J.  Picard,  1976,  paper)  xiv  and  250 
pp.,  16  plates,  6  plans,  2  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  volume  presents  and  discusses  the  most  important  archaeological  data  furnished 
by  the  six  campaigns  of  excavation  directed  by  R.  de  Vaux  at  Qumran-4  Ain-Feshkha 
between  1951  and  1957.  After  remarks  on  the  preliminary  explorations  of  the  site  and 
on  the  extent  of  the  various  campaigns,  the  author  deals  with  the  various  phases  of 
occupation  of  Khirbet  Qumran  and  with  the  archaeological  remains  found  between 
Wadi  Qumran  and  ‘Ain-Feshkha.  Then  the  objects  discovered  at  the  site  are  described 
according  to  this  pattern:  manuscripts  on  leather  and  papyrus,  the  copper  scrolls  from 
Cave  3,  the  coins  found  among  the  ruins,  the  pottery  and  other  objects  from  the  caves 
and  the  ruins,  animal  bones,  and  the  date  of  the  objects  in  the  light  of  Carbon- 14  tests. 
Laperrousaz,  who  is  director  of  studies  at  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes-Etudes  in 
Paris,  concludes  that  Qumran  was  an  Essene  settlement  and  that  the  site  was  aban¬ 
doned  from  Pompey’s  capture  of  Jerusalem  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great. 

S.  Lund  and  J.  A.  Foster,  Variant  Versions  of  Targumic  Traditions  Within  Codex 
Neofiti  1,  SBL  Aramaic  Studies  2  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $4.50)  xii  and 
174  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-5389.  ISBN:  0-89130-137-2. 

Targurn  Neofiti  1  contains,  in  addition  to  a  continuous  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  large 
number  of  interlinear  and  marginal  notations  constituting  a  textual  apparatus  to  variant 
targumic  versions.  The  authors  take  as  their  chief  purpose  to  draw  attention  to  the 
multiplicity  of  texts  within  the  manuscript.  After  remarks  on  past  research  on  the 
Targums,  there  are  chapters  on  the  variant  versions  in  the  margins  of  the  manuscript, 
the  language  of  the  two  major  types  of  marginal  variants,  and  variant  versions  within 
the  text  of  the  manuscript  (Gen.  1: 1—3:4;  Deut  29: 17(18)— 34: 12).  The  final  chapter, 
which  encompasses  approximately  half  the  book,  provides  Aramaic  texts  and  English 
translations  of  variant  versions  in  the  margins  of  Targurn  Neofiti  1 .  The  study  grew  out 
of  Lund’s  doctoral  research  (with  M.  Black)  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Foster’s  doctoral  research  (with  H.  N.  Richardson)  at  Boston  University. 

E.  M.  Meyers,  A.  T.  Kraabel,  and  J.  F.  Strange,  Ancient  Synagogue  Excavations 
at  Khirbet  Shema(,  Upper  Galilee,  Israel  1970-1972,  Annual  of  the  American  Schools  of 
Oriental  Research,  vol.  42  (Durham,  NC:  Duke  University,  1976,  $22.50)  xxviii  and  297 
pp.,  61  figs.,  40  plates,  95  photographs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-40864.  ISBN: 
0-8223-0377-9. 

This  final  report  synthesizes  the  work  of  three  major  campaigns  at  Khirbet  Shema‘,  a 
site  in  northern  Galilee  that  was  occupied  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (103-76 
B.C.)  to  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  A.D.  Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd 
century  sufficient  numbers  of  people  had  settled  at  the  site  to  require  the  building  of  a 
synagogue.  The  major  chapters  deal  with  the  site  and  its  history,  the  archaeological 
geology  of  the  area  (by  R.  G.  Bullard),  the  synagogue  and  its  environs,  soundings  in  the 
southeast  quadrant  and  other  areas,  the  tombs,  the  coins  (by  R.  S.  Hanson  and  M.  L. 
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Bates),  ceramics,  and  the  artifacts.  There  are  also  contributions  by  C.  L.  Meyers  and 
H.  A.  Liebowitz.  Appendixes  provide  a  locus  index  by  area  and  locus  and  an  index  of  coin 
finds  by  area  and  by  loci  (by  R.  S.  Hanson).  The  picture  that  emerges  from  the  three 
seasons  of  excavations  is  “one  of  a  thriving  Jewish  village  set  somewhat  apart  from  the 
encroaching  Greco-Roman  culture  which  was  engulfing  most  of  Syria-Palestine  except 
for  Tetracomia  (Upper  Galilee).”  The  book  is  distributed  by  Scholars  Press  of  Missoula, 
MT. 

H.  R.  Moeller  (ed.),  The  Legacy  of  Zion.  Intertestamental  Texts  Related  to  the  New 
Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  $8.95)  212  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  76-47313. 
ISBN:  0-8010-6002-8. 

Designed  primarily  to  help  students  in  seminaries  or  Bible  schools  to  understand  more 
fully  the  religious  background  of  NT  thought,  this  volume  begins  with  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  intertestamental  literature  for  NT  interpretation.  The  main  part  of  the 
book  provides  the  editor’s  own  renderings  of  69  selections  from  the  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigrapha,  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  Mishnah,  and  Jewish  liturgical  texts.  They  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  brief  comments  under  these  headings:  the  Maccabean  freedom  struggle,  the 
Hasmonean  heyday,  and  Judea  under  Rome.  Literary-historical  and  Christological 
notes  too  long  to  be  inserted  as  comments  are  included  in  the  third  part.  Moeller  teaches 
at  Central  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Kansas  City,  KS. 

A.  C.  Moore,  Iconography  of  Religions .  An  Introduction  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977, 
$25)  vi  and  337  pp.,  249  illustrations.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-62598.  ISBN: 
0-8006-0488-1. 

This  introduction  to  religious  iconography  seeks  to  provide  a  systematic  approach  to 
the  types  and  the  meaning  of  the  images  used  in  a  representative  range  of  religious 
traditions.  After  general  observations  on  iconography,  there  are  chapters  on  images  in 
primal  religions,  polytheism  in  ancient  religions,  the  Hindu  tradition,  Buddhism  and 
Jainism,  religions  of  East  Asia,  Judaism  and  Islam,  and  Christianity.  Black-and-white 
sketches  and  photographs  are  provided  as  illustrations.  Moore,  who  is  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  religious  studies  at  the  University  of  Otago  in  New  Zealand,  is  especially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  theology  expressed  in  the  cultic  images,  their  iconography,  their  context 
in  the  religious  setting,  and  the  experience  of  the  worshippers. 

R.  A.  Oden,  Jr.,  Studies  in  Lucian's  De  Syria  Dea,  Harvard  Semitic  Monographs  15 
(Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  $6)  x  and  181  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-54988.  ISBN: 
0-89130-123-2. 

A  slight  reworking  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  F.  M.  Cross  and  presented  to 
Harvard  University  in  1975,  this  study  of  the  work  transmitted  under  the  name  of 
Lucian  of  Samosata  first  focuses  on  the  issues  of  the  account’s  authority  and  trustwor¬ 
thiness  and  treats  the  stories  of  the  flood  and  of  Kombabos.  Then,  after  showing  how 
Atargatis  still  retains  the  attributes  of  Canaanite  goddesses,  the  author  argues  that  the 
term  semeion  is  a  “symbol”  of  the  Syrian  goddess  rather  than  a  divine  name.  Oden,  who 
now  teaches  at  Dartmouth  College  in  Hanover,  NH,  concludes  that  the  value  of  the 
work  for  reconstructing  the  religion  of  Hieropolis  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted  and  that 
there  is  a  startlingly  close  relationship  between  the  religion  of  Hieropolis  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  and  the  religion  of  the  Canaanites  some  thousand  years  before 
[see  §  21-568].  Oden  collaborated  with  H.  W.  Attridge  on  a  recent  edition  and  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  text  [NT A  21,  p.  102]. 

E.  *N.  O’Neil  (ed.),  Teles  (The  Cynic  Teacher),  SBL  Texts  and  Translations  11, 
Graeco-Roman  Religion  3  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $6)  xxvi  and  97  pp. 
LCN:  76-41800.  ISBN:  0-89130-092-9. 

In  the  introduction  the  editor  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  Teles’  writings 
(preservation  of  older  works,  earliest  examples  of  the  Cynic  diatribe,  the  philosophy  of 
the  common  people)  and  suggests  that  Teles  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
at  Megara  (though  he  may  have  come  there  from  Athens).  The  main  part  of  the  book 
presents  a  revised  version  of  O.  Hense’s  1909  Greek  text  and  the  first  complete  transla- 
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tion  in  any  modern  language  on  facing  pages.  Twenty-five  pages  of  notes  complete  the 
volume.  The  topics  treated  by  Teles  are  seeming  and  being,  self-sufficiency,  exile, 
poverty  and  wealth,  pleasure  as  not  the  goal  of  life,  circumstances,  and  freedom  from 
passion. 

A.  Oppenheimer,  The  ‘ Am  Ha-Aretz.  A  Study  in  the  Social  History  of  the  Jewish 
People  in  the  Hellenistic -Roman  Period,  trans.  I.  H.  Levine,  Arbeiten  zur  Literatur  und 
Geschichte  des  hellenistischen  Judentums  8  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  80  gld.)  xii  and  261  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04764-6. 

The  original  Hebrew  version  of  this  study  was  submitted  to  the  senate  of  the  Hebrew 
University  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  S.  Safrai  and  A.  Schalit).  Aiming  to 
elucidate  the  concept  of  ‘ am  ha- ares  and  shed  light  on  its  social  manifestations,  this 
volume  reviews  past  scholarship  on  the  topic  (especially  the  studies  of  S.  Zeitlin  and  A. 
Biichler)  and  then  focuses  on  tithes  and  ritual  purity,  the  halakic  status  of  people 
belonging  to  the  category  of  ‘am  ha-ares,  their  historical-social  relations  with  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes,  their  situation  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Christians  and  Samaritans.  Oppenheimer  argues  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  people  of  Galilee  and  those  of  Judea  regarding  their  attitude  to  the  halakah  and  its 
observance  and  rejects  the  view  that  Christianity  emerged  as  a  doctrine  for  the  ‘am 
ha- ares  who  had  been  deliberately  shunned  by  the  Pharisees. 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Colloquium  on  Gnosticism.  Stockholm  August  20-25, 
1973,  ed.  G.  Widengren,  Filologisk-filosofiska  serien  17  (Stockholm:  Almqvist  &  Wik- 
sell,  1977,  paper;  Leiden:  Brill)  x  and  180  pp.  ISBN:  91-7402-02S-0. 

Fifteen  papers  presented  at  the  1973  International  Colloquium  on  Gnosticism  held  in 
Stockholm:  H.  Jonas  on  his  autobiography  as  a  student  of  gnosticism,  U.  Bianchi  on 
some  recent  discussions  about  gnosticism  (terminology,  definition,  methodology),  E. 
Segelberg  on  the  zidqa  brika  and  the  Mandean  problem,  B.  Aland  on  gnosis  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  J.  Bergman  on  the  Naassene  tractate,  M.  Krause  on  Paraphrase  of  S hem  and 
Hippolytus’  account,  G.  W.  MacRae  on  discourses  of  the  gnostic  revealer,  J.-E. 
Menard  on  the  notion  of  resurrection  in  Epistle  to  Rheginos,  J.  M.  Robinson  on  Three 
Steles  of  Seth  and  the  gnostics  of  Plotinus,  B.  A.  Pearson  on  the  figure  of  Norea  in 
gnostic  literature,  M.  Philonenko  on  the  lament  of  the  souls  in  Kore  Kosmou,  H.  Ludin 
Jansen  on  the  tendency  and  authorship  of  Poimandres,  R.  McL.  Wilson  on  the  gnostics 
and  the  OT,  H.  D.  Betz  on  some  gnosticizing  passages  in  Plutarch’s  writings,  and  M. 
Krause  on  the  series  The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices  and  Nag 
Hammadi  Studies. 

E.  J.  Revell,  Biblical  Texts  with  Palestinian  Pointing  and  Their  Accents,  SBL 
Masoretic  Studies  4  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $4.50)  xiv  and  265  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-8893.  ISBN:  0-89130-141-0. 

After  listing  and  describing  all  the  OT  Hebrew  manuscripts  with  Palestinian  pointing 
known  to  the  author  through  1976,  this  volume  assigns  the  manuscripts  to  groups  and 
sub-groups  on  the  basis  of  the  form  of  the  accent  signs  and  their  use.  Then  a  survey  of 
other  features  (materials,  script,  text,  layout,  paragraphing,  etc.)  attempts  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  grouping  by  accent  signs  reflects  the  characteristics  of  the  scribal 
tradition  as-a  whole.  The  final  chapter  discusses  the  relation  of  the  Palestinian  accentua¬ 
tion  system  to  the  Tiberian  system.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Palestinian  and  Tiberian  traditions  is  basically  one  of  writing  only  and  that 
both  were  used  for  a  variety  of  forms  of  a  single  “Western”  stream  of  tradition.  An 
appendix  treats  accent  signs  and  stress  position  in  Palestinian  Hebrew. 

J.  M.  Rist,  Plotinus.  The  Road  to  Reality  (Cambridge — London — New  York — 
Melbourne:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1977,  paper  $5.95)  viii  and  280  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  67-17009.  ISBN:  0-521-29202-6  (paper),  0-521-06085-0  (cloth). 

First  published  in  1967,  this  book  is  intended  “for  those  who  are  interested  in  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  certain  problems  in  Plotinus’  thought  which  have  not  always 
received  the  attention  they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  either  classicists  or  philosophers.” 
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Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  One,  emanation  and  necessity,  logos,  free  will,  happi¬ 
ness,  the  self  and  others,  prayer,  and  mysticism.  In  the  final  chapter  the  author,  who  is 
professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  ventures  beyond  Plotinus  himself  into 
the  wider  field  of  Neoplatonism,  “since  the  subject  of  faith,  which  is  discussed  there, 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  seeing  Plotinus  not  only  as  a  philosopher  but  as  an 
influence  on  philosophers  both  Christian  and  pagan.” 

J.  Schupphaus,  Die  Psalmen  Salomos.  Ein  Zeugnis  jerusalemer  Theologie  und  Frommig- 
keit  in  der  Mitte  des  v or chris tlichen  Jahrhunderts ,  Arbeiten  zur  Literatur  und  Ge- 
schichte  des  hellenistischen  Judentums  7  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  64  gld.)  xii  and  163  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-04-04813-8. 

A  Habilitationsschrift  presented  to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Bonn  in 
1975,  this  study  begins  with  a  review  of  research  on  Psalms  of  Solomon  and  an  analysis 
of  each  of  the  eighteen  psalms  with  an  eye  toward  determining  the  major  theological 
themes  and  the  historical  setting.  Then  the  two  major  themes  emerging  from  the 
analysis — the  righteousness  of  God  and  God’s  help  in  the  face  of  the  enemy — are 
situated  with  reference  to  Pharisaic  circles  in  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  century 
B.C.  Finally,  the  earlier  stratum  in  the  document’s  literary  history  (Pss  1;  2;  4;  5:5-7;  8; 
9;  11;  12;  17)  is  said  to  reflect  synagogue  worship  in  Jerusalem  ca.  63-61  B.C.  (i.e.  the 
time  of  Pompey’s  incursion),  while  the  later  stratum  is  seen  as  coming  from  an  enlarged 
edition  made  ca.  48-44/42  B.C.  (i.e.  after  Pompey’s  death). 

F.  Scorza  Barcellona  (ed.),  Epistola  di  Barnaba.  Introduzione,  testo  critico, 
traduzione,  commento,  glossario  e  indici,  Corona  Patrum  (Turin:  Societa  Editrice  In- 
ternazionale,  1975,  paper  8,000  L)  207  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  the  59-page  introduction  the  editor  deals  with  the  literary  unity  and  structure  of 
Barnabas,  its  stylistic  peculiarities,  literary  genre,  understanding  of  gnosis,  theology 
(Jewish  institutions,  faith  and  hope,  God  and  Jesus,  pneuma,  church,  interpretation  of 
Scripture),  relation  to  the  NT,  the  historical  references  in  4:3-5  and  16:3-4,  and  origin 
and  date.  Then  after  a  bibliography  and  information  on  the  transmission  of  the  text, 
the  volume  presents  the  Greek  text  and  a  new  Italian  translation  (with  variant  readings 
and  biblical  references  below)  followed  by  a  37-page  commentary.  An  appendix  on 
scholarship  on  Barnabas  between  1971  and  1974  and  a  glossary  of  Greek  words  in  the 
text  of  Barnabas  are  also  included. 

Shnaton.  An  Annual  for  Biblical  and  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Studies  1,  ed.  J.  C. 
Greenfield  and  M.  Weinfeld  (Jerusalem — Tel-Aviv:  Newman,  1975)  xxvii  pp.  (English) 
and  260  pp.  (Hebrew),  4  plates. 

This  volume  presents  18  articles  in  Hebrew  (with  English  summaries)  on  various 
aspects  of  Jewish  and  ancient  Near  Eastern  history.  There  are  two  items  on  the  Dead 
Sea  scrolls:  H.  Hakkak  on  the  nature  of  the  covenant  in  Manual  of  Discipline  and  R. 
Weiss  on  recensional  variations  between  the  Aramaic  translation  of  Job  from  Qumran 
Cave  11  and  the  Masoretic  text.  The  other  contributors  are  Y.  Avishur,  Z.  Ben-Barak, 
J.  Blau,  M.  Fishbane,  A.  Hurwitz,  S.  E.  Loewenstamm,  J.  Naveh,  B.  Obed,  M. 
Parnas,  H.  Raviv,  N.  M.  Sarna,  E.  Tov,  M.  Weinfeld  (two  articles),  Z.  Weisman,  and 
Y.  Zakovitch. 

H.  D.  Slingerland,  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  A  Critical  History  of 
Research,  SBL  Monograph  Series  21  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  $6)  x  and  122  pp. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  75-34233.  ISBN:  0-89130-062-7. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  R.  H.  Fuller  and  accepted  by  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  in  1973,  this  study  offers  a  comprehensive  history  of 
scholarship  on  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  then,  on  the  basis  of  this  history, 
seeks  to  clarify  and  analyze  the  presuppositions  and  methods  that  have  governed  past 
research.  The  historical  survey  is  presented  according  to  this  pattern:  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  research  to  1884,  the  reaching  of  a  new  consensus  (1884-1908),  the  consensus 
inspired  by  R.  H.  Charles  (1908-195 1),  the  discussion  about  Qumran  or  Christian  origins 
(1952-1958),  and  the  continuance  of  that  discussion  and  the  reintroduction  of  Charles’s 
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views  (1958  to  the  present).  Slingerland  concludes  that  the  application  of  various  schol¬ 
arly  methods  to  Testaments  on  the  basis  of  presupposing  either  Jewish  or  Christian 
authorship  has  not  solved  the  dilemma  of  its  origin  and  suggests  that  a  more  inclusive 
approach  (“both  Jewish  and  Christian”)  may  produce  better  results. 

E.  M.  Smallwood,  The  Jews  under  Roman  Rule .  From  Pompey  to  Diocletian,  Studies 
in  Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity  20  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  2 76  gld.)  xviii  and  595  pp.,  3  maps. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04491-4. 

This  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Roman  empire  from  the  1st  century  B.C.  to  the  3rd 
century  A.D.  deals  with  the  Maccabean  dynasty,  the  client  status  of  the  Hasmonean 
kingdom  after  Pompey’s  conquest,  Herod’s  rise  to  power,  the  Idumean  client  king,  the 
transition  from  client  kingdom  to  province,  the  Diaspora  and  Jewish  religious  liberty, 
the  province  of  Judea  during  A.D.  6-41,  three  Herodian  princes  (Philip,  Antipas,  Ag- 
rippa  I),  the  Jews  in  Rome  under  the  Julio-Claudians,  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  province  of  Judea  during  A.D.  44-66,  the  war  of  66-70,  the  new  dispensation  in 
Judea,  the  Diaspora  in  66-70  and  after,  the  Jewish  revolt  of  115-117,  the  revolt  of  Bar 
Kokhba,  the  Antonine  period,  the  Severan  period,  the  Diaspora  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries,  and  Palestine  in  the  3rd  century.  There  are  appendixes  on  the  governors  and 
procurators  of  Judea  and  Syria-Palestine  after  70,  the  documents  quoted  by  Josephus  in 
Antiquities,  the  north  walls  of  Jerusalem  before  70,  the  precise  dates  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  63  and  37  B.C.,  the  census  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  nativity,  and  chronologi¬ 
cal  problems  concerning  Agrippa  II.  Smallwood,  who  is  reader  in  classics  at  the  Queen’s 
University  of  Belfast,  observes  that  throughout  the  history  of  Rome’s  dealings  with  the 
Jews  runs  the  thread  of  the  toleration  and  protection  of  Judaism  as  a  religion. 

R.  Turcan,  Mithras  Platonicus.  Recherches  sur  Vhellenisation  philosophique  de 
Mithra,  Etudes  preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans  l’empire  romain  47  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1975,  72  gld.)  xii  and  146  pp.,  5  plates.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04353-5. 

This  examination  of  the  possible  contacts  between  Mithraism  and  Platonizing  philos¬ 
ophy  focuses  on  the  principal  literary  witnesses:  Posidonius  in  his  Histories,  Plutarch  in 
De  Iside,  Eubulus  and  Pallas  as  reported  by  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Numenius  and  Cronius 
in  De  antro  Nympharum,  Firmicus  Maternus  in  De  errore  profanarum  religionum,  and 
Julian  the  sun-worshipper.  Turcan  concludes  that  the  Neopythagorean  Platonists  of  the 
2nd  century  A.D. — Pallas,  Celsus,  Numenius,  and  Cronius — attest  the  projection  of 
Greek  doctrines  upon  an  already  strongly  westernized  Mithraism,  but  he  adds  that  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  Numenian  interpretation  reveal  that  authentic  Mithraism 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Platonism.  He  also  observes  that  Mithras  did  not  hold  a  prepon¬ 
derant  place  in  Julian’s  Neoplatonism  or  religious  politics. 

J.  C.  Vander  Kam,  Textual  and  Historical  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  Harvard 
Semitic  Monographs  14  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  $6)  xvi  and  307  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  LCN:  76-45388.  ISBN:  0-89130-118-6. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  F.  M.  Cross  and 
presented  to  Harvard  University  in  1976,  this  study  focuses  on  the  reliability  of  the 
Ethiopic  manuscripts  of  Jubilees,  the  textual  affinities  of  its  biblical  citations,  and  its 
date  of  composition  in  the  light  of  the  Qumran  discoveries.  Vander  Kam  argues  that  the 
Ethiopic  text  reproduces  the  Hebrew  original  {via  a  Greek  intermediate  stage)  literally 
and  precisely  in  nearly  all  cases,  that  the  author  of  Jubilees  quoted  from  a  Palestinian 
type  of  biblical  text,  and  that  the  book  was  probably  composed  between  161  and  152 
B.C.  by  a  proto-Essene  before  the  Essenes  departed  for  Qumran.  A  sixty-page  list  of 
variant  biblical  readings  in  the  Ethiopic  J7ibilees  is  also  included. 

T.  Zahavy,  The  Traditions  of  Eleazar  Ben  Azariah,  Brown  Judaic  Studies  2  (Missoula: 
Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $7.50)  xvi  and  365  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76- 
46373.  ISBN:  0-89130-095-3. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  J.  Neusner)  at  Brown  University  in 
Providence,  RI,  this  volume  is  an  analytical-historical  investigation  of  the  extant  evi- 
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dence  about  Eleazar  ben  Azariah,  a  rabbinic  authority  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  After 
arranging  and  commenting  on  the  legal  and  nonlegal  materials,  the  author  summarizes 
the  most  general  traits  of  the  tradition  as  a  whole,  deals  with  the  literary  forms  found  in 
the  tradition,  explores  the  relations  of  Eleazar’s  legal  rulings  with  those  of  other  circles, 
and  discusses  the  influence  and  coherence  of  the  legal  rulings  and  the  nonlegal  traditions 
respectively.  Zahavy,  who  now  teaches  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  concludes  that 
the  traditions  concerning  Eleazar  in  rabbinic  literature  “comprise  a  ‘sample  case’  of 
disparate  phenomena  rather  than  a  legacy  representing  a  powerful  and  influential  leader 
of  the  generation  of  Yavneh.” 


ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

C.  Basevi,  San  Agustin.  La  interpretation  del  Nuevo  Testamento .  Criterios  exegeticos 
propuestos  por  S .  Agustin  en  el  “De  Doctrina  Christiana ,”  en  el  ((contra  Faustum”  y  en  el 
“De  Consensu  Evangelistarum,”  Coleccion  Teologica  14  (Pamplona:  Ediciones  Univer- 
sidad  de  Navarra,  1977,  paper)  380  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-313-0247-X. 

F.  Buechner,  Treasure  Hunt  (New  York:  Atheneum,  1977)  viii  and  248  pp.  LCN: 
77-4743.  ISBN:  0-689-10800-1. 

K.-H.  Ducke,  Handeln  zum  Heil.  Eine  Untersuchung  zur  Morallehre  Hadrians  VI., 
Erfurter  Theologische  Studien  34  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno,  1976,  paper  M  24.50)  xx  and  328 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

J.  Escobar,  O.F.M.,  Tecoa  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1976,  paper)  65  pp., 
44  figs.  Bibliography. 

W.  Fischer,  Pfarrer  auf  Probe.  Identitat  und  Legitimation  von  Vikaren,  Urban- 
Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe  630  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer, 
1977,  paper  DM  12)  175  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-17-004239-4. 

E.  Green,  Male  and  Female  Created  He  Them  (Grand  Rapids:  Kregel,  1977,  paper 
$1.95)  86  pp.  LCN:  77-79188.  ISBN:  0-8254-2717-7. 

D.  Hintner,  Die  Ungarn  und  das  byzantinische  Christentum  der  Bulgaren  im  Spiegel 
der  Register  Papst  Innozenz’  III . ,  Erfurter  Theologische  Studien  35  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno, 
1976,  paper  M  21.50)  xx  and  238  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Identidad  y  mision  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus  hoy.  Semana  National  de  Loyola  1-6 
Setiembre  1975,  Espiritualidad  Ignaciana  10  (Bilbao:  Mensajero,  1976,  paper)  331  pp. 
ISBN:  84-271-0988-1. 

P.  Johnson,  Enemies  of  Society  (New  York:  Atheneum,  1977,  $9.95)  x  and  278  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-2662.  ISBN:  0-689-10798-6. 

E.  Jungel,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  God’s  Being  is  in  Becoming,  Scottish  Academic 
Press,  Monograph  Supplements  to  the  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  4  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1976,  $6.50)  xxii  and  110  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-20794.  ISBN:  0- 
8028-3490-6. 

G.  Lean,  Wilbeyforce.  Lehrs  tuck  christlich-sozialier  Reform,  Theologie  und  Dienst  3 
(Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen-Verlag,  1974,  paper)  54  pp.  ISBN:  3-7655-0318-5. 

K.  E.  Marquart,  Anatomy  of  an  Explosion.  Missouri  in  Lutheran  Perspective,  Con¬ 
cordia  Seminary  Monograph  Series  3  (Fort  Wayne,  IN:  Concordia  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1977,  paper)  vi  and  170  pp. 

K.  Rahner  et  al.  (eds.),  Befreiende  Theologie.  Der  Beitrag  Lateinamerikas  zur 
Theologie  der  Gegenwart,  Urban-Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe  627  (Stuttgart — Berlin — 
Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1977,  paper  DM  14)  176  pp.  ISBN:  3-17-002886-3. 
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